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8 an logs! is indeed no o J. 
mage, except only in as 


preſents ſomething to us that 
out of that Image is in it ſelf Poſh- 
YL: True, and Good (a); and 
that moreover has ſome Reſem- 
blance or Likeneſs to the Image: 
80 an Idea is no Idea, but 
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The Author's Preface: 
when it repreſents to us in our 


Thoughts, ſuch an. Eſſence as can 


exiſt in it ſelf qut of our Thoughts 
(b); that is, which as well in 
them, as in it "ſelf, is indeed Poſſi- 
ble, True, and Good (e). And 


as long as we think or ſay nothing J 


farther of it, we err not in the 
leaſt concerning it : But when we 
think, aſſert, or deny, that any 


ſuch ching really i is or is not, out | 
of our ſelves, we may be groſly 1 


miſtaken therein. 


Wherefore, to be certain that we 
deceive not our ſelves in the Search 
or Diſcovery of the Truth of the 
Being or not Being of afy thing, 
we muſt throyghly enquire, whe- 
ther the things, which thro' the 
Ideas that we have of them, are 
repreſented to our Soul, are truly J 


— — 
— 


—_— 


76) Niſi poſſit exiftere 


(e)1 Fi erium & Bonum reciprocant ur cum Ente. 
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The Author's. Preface. 
poſſible in our Thoughts; or out of 
our Thoughts, and in themſelves, 
truly ſuch as! they ſeem. to be. 
And that Doubt or Scruple cannot 
be ſolv'd or taken away, unleſs 
we clearly and diſtinctly compre- 
hend that thoſe things truly are or 
are not ſuch out of our ſelves: or 
to ſpeak in other Words, That 
they ſo agree with one another, 
that the one may be ſaid of the 
other, without deſtroying each o- 
ther in our Thoughts; or that 
the one is with Truth ſaid of the 
other (d). For Example: Tis 
falſe and untrue for us to ſay, that 
a Triangle is a Circle; becauſe 
a Triangle is no Triangle if it be 
a Circle ; and a Circle is no Circle 
if it be a Triangle. So that, tho' 
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: ' (4) Predicatum vere de Subjefto dici poſſe, aut 


dlici. 
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we pronounce or hear thoſe Words, m 


we can have no Idea thereof; and 
if we ſay, nevertheleſs, that we 
knom and believe em, we ſpeak an 


Untruth, and deceive our ſelves. al 
But tis true to ſay , That a Roſe w 


can be, or 


or ita Flower for that © 


to be Al Roſe and a Flower, agree 


together by proper 1 WP our 
Thoughts. 4 
HFaving thus found out the Be- 
ing or Truth of Created Things, 
as far as they are repreſented in 
our Thoughts, or are aut of our 
ſelves, we may then proceed to 
quire, Whether thoſe Things 
are Good or Bad ; not in them- 
ſelyes, for in that Sence, all that 
18, id Good ; hüt in regard to us, 
or any: other Men that is, Whe: 11 


to our ſelves, or any other 2 . We 
nable Creatures. And when we fun 
have reſoly d one of the two, we en. 


may 


Fhe Author's Preface. 


may then farther enquire, Whe⸗ 
ther it be Good or Bad in reſpect 
to our Body or our Soul, by plea- 
* fing or paining us, by being apree- 
able or diſagreeable to us: And 
2 whether it be of Advantage. to us, 
or to other Men- 
Now all of us feel immediate 
what is forthe preſent delightful 
or painful either to the Body or 
the Soul. And concerning this, 
the onl neceſſary Precaution, or 
A piece of Prudeènce, is, well to ob- 
ſerve, Whether What for the pre- 
ſent is pleafing and agreeable, or 
painful and diſagreeable, either to 
the Body or Soul, will for the future 
be very Hurtful, or on the con- 


1 trary very Good: for them: For 


in that caſe Reaſon teaches us, that 
we not only ought willingly to 


want and forgo a little Plea- 
fure for the preſent, that we ma 


enjoy” a much greater hereafter, 
* or 


The Author's Preface. 


or avoid a great Miſchief ; but alſo 
willingly to undergo a little Ill, 
that we may obtain a great Good; 

and of twollls, one whereof we muſt 


ſuffer, always to chuſe the leaſt. 


And that all Men might be fuf. 


fieiently convinc'd of the above- 
mention'd Truths in one and the 


ſame manner, the Wiſe Ancients - | 
invented many fictitious Stories, 
Compariſons, Apologues, Para- 
bles and Fables, to make them 


well comprehend and retain thoſe 


Truths. But becauſe whatever 
is Morally or Politically Good, is 
thro' the different Educations of 


Men, and the ſeli-contradiftory 


Paſſions that proceed from thence, ; 
ſo variouſly underſtood by them, 


that one Man takes to be Good 
both for himſelf and the Publick, 
the ſelf- ſame thing that another 
takes to be both privately and pub- 


lickly ill. And fince thoſe contrary 4 
| Opinions 
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The Author's "Preface. 
Opinions daily manifeſt them- 
2 ſelves in common Converſation, 
3 asalſo in Affairs relating to the 
Government of Countries, Cities, 
Families, and Churches: Tis high- 
a ly requiſite that Men were taught, 
to lay aſide their Prejudice, to 
change their ill Cuſtoms, and to 
bridle their unruly Paſſions in ſuch 
a manner, as not to be tranſpor- 
ted and miſled by them; to chuſe 
the Bad inſtead of the Good, and 
on the contrary to reject the Good 
inſtead of the Bad. 
And for that, being born Chil- 
dren, we are of neceſſity ſubject 
to all thoſe ſeveral Educations, 
Prepoſſeſſions, Paſſions, and Cu- 
ſtoms; and cannot ſearch into the 
Virtues or Vices of them, till we 
are come to riper Years : info- 
much, that tho' after a mature 
> Deliberation we may have im- 
prov'd our Judgment, concerning 


The Author's Preface, 
what is True or-Falſe ; we never+ 
theleſs, in the Choice of Good, 
and 1n the Avoiding of Ill, by ha- 
ving conſtantly purſu'd our long 
habituated Paſhons, may be: ſo miſ- 
led, as to chuſe the if for the 
Good, and reject the Good for 


the Ill: tis therefore chiefly re- 


quiſite, that during our whole 
Lives, we make it our Buſineſs to 
inquire into all our Paſſions, and 
ſo to governand ditect them, that 
they may tend to our Good, and 
not to our III. 

Of all which Paſſions, that of 


Self- love is moſt prevalent, in- 


ſpiring us with a Fondnefs' of our 


on Opinions, and of that Courſe 

of Life to which we have been ac: 

cuſtom'd; and is the Reaſon that 
when others adviſe: us better, we 

think our ſelves diſgrac d and diſ- 

parag d. Hence it is, that Men 

are ſeldom wiſer or better for In- 

bu. ſtruction, 
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The Author's Preface. 
ſtruction, but rather diſſatisfy d 
and angry at thoſe who pretend 
to inſtruct them: And were there 
no other Cauſe, this only were 
ſufficient to prevent thoſe Inſtru- 
ctions from making any deep Im- 
preſſions in our Brain. r 
Moreover, we find in our ſelves, 

that we can with great Difficul- 
ty imprint in our Memory e- 
ven our own Thoughts, when 
they repreſent not to us any Cor- 
poreal thing; nor retain them, 
unleſs we couple and join them 
to Words that allude to them; to 
the end; that having imprinted 
thoſe Words in our Memory, we 
may again think on them, and 
thus call to mind the things that 
they ſignifie, and imply. Beſides, 
being accuſtom'd from our Child- 
hood to compreliend all things un- 
der ſome Corporeal Images, we 


find 


The Author's Preface. | 


find that our Thoughts and Words 
that denote and Ganifie any things 
whatſoever,makenodeep Impreſſi- 
ons in our Memory and Brain, un- 
leſs we couple or join them to 
ſome Figures or inations that 
have ſuch Relation to them, as to 
make us reflect and think. again, 
at any time, on thoſe things when- 
ever wedefire to do ſo: Nay, we 
daily find that we can ſcarcely 
hit) on thoſe Corporeal Fi- 
gures or Images, without remem- 
bring, at the ſame time, the things 
to which we had before coupled 
them with our Thoughts. 
And laſtly, we difcover, that we 
are generally ſo tranſported with 
Self-love, and a 
of Honour, that, tho': we would 
willingly inſtruct our ſelves, and 
be ſtirr d up to ey and deterr d 
from 


perverſe Deſire 


Tbe Author's Preface. 

from Vice, weare nevertheleſs: ve- 
ry unwilling that another. ſhould 
do it: | EDITS 

Particularly we find it to be 
true, that many Men, and chiefly 
Great Lords and Princes, take it 
very ill, and ſhew their Diſplea- 
ſure and Reſentments on thoſe 
who inſtruct and adviſe them in the 
Truth and Uſefulneſs of things, 
eſpecially if they take upon them 


to blame or reprove their Faults. 


There is nothing more eaſie than 
to rebuke others, and nothing 
more difficult than to ſuffer Re- 


proof and Blame. Facetiæ aſperæ, 
= quando nimium ex vero trazere, acrem 


2 ſui memoriam relinguunt. Tacit. 


This being the Nature of Men, 


1 and particularly of great Lords, 


in relation to Reproof from others, 


tis eaſie to diſcover the Reaſon 


1 why the Writers of Hiſtories when 


they relate the Actions of their 
= - own 


The Author's Preface. 

[ own Days aaa to Truth, and 

with all the Circumſtances of Per- 

ſons, Times, and Places, exaſpe- 
| rate the Perſdhs therein! mention d. 
| eſpecially the Great, inſtead of 1 
4 making them wiſerior better v and $ 
| likewiſe whythe other Readers, to 
vhom thoſe Actions and Thing 's 
do not properly relate, by — 2 4 
of | thoſe particular Circumſtances, 
interpret thoſe things only af the 
Perſons who are nam'd, and ap- 
ply them not ſo much to them: I 
ſelves and their own Inſtructions, 
as they would do, if they were 
written without thoſe. Particy: ö fe 
_| Jars | N 
— And theſe were the Reaſons, 
why the wiſe Eaſtern Nations 
of old, who liv'd for the moſt 
part under Tyrants and Uſur- 
Pers, whom they fear d to ir- 
ritate and offend, that they 
* not ſubje d themſelves to E. 
ſn the 


The Author's Prefate. 5 
the laſh of their Fury, were oblig d 


to inſtruct Men in the Truth and | 


Uſefulneſs of human Affairs, to ex- 
cite them to Virtue, and detetr 


them from Vice, by inventing and 
= writing fictitious Stories, Apo- 
logues, Compariſons, Parables and 
Fables, tothe end that they might, 
with ſafety to themſelves, at once 
both teach and delight Mankind. 
=. 115 WES 5 . 61 | 

f Et docere volunt & delectare Poet. 
And we may obſerve, That in Af- 
ter-Ages, the Free People of Greece, 
willingly, and of their own accord, 
followed the Example of thoſe O- 
riental Nations. e | 


| 
/ 
b 


This we may abundantly ſee in 


on: che Holy Writings of the Old and 


New Teſtaments, which were firſt 
Compos d by and for the Eaſtern 
People, and have ſince been made 
& known to all the Nations of the 
Farth. And thoſe Stories, Apo- 


a logues, 


The Author's P refate. 


Volume, and Explain'd accordin 


Dignity , the uſeleſs and worth: 
leſs Thorn; while the Fruit- 


of that Imployment; alledging 


— 


ful Trees refus'd to accept 


logues, Compariſons and Fables ö 
that are contain d in Holy Writ, 
if they were all Collected into one 


to their true Worth, wou'd be ſo 
inſtructive. of all good Doctrine 
and Morality, that they would 
Compoſe one of the moſt uſe- 
ful Books yet Extant: Nor 
ought they to give Offence to an 
Man, but to be well receiv'd by 1 
all the ſeveral Sects of the Jews, 
chriſtians and Mabometans, and in- 
deed by all Mankind: Of theſe 
Holy Fables, we have taken but 
one in the following Collection; 
namely, That of the Trees deſiring © 
4 King; and promoting to that 


— 


6 
bear 
«=> 
F * q ; 
- ” 3 
a. 
I 


$ 


that they, in that High Station, 
ſhould no longer be able to | 


The Author's Preface. 


bear their uſeful and wholeſom 
Fruits, 

But we have ſaid enough of Fa- 
bulous Hiftories, which way of 
= Writing was firſt invented by the 
= Eaſtern Nations, continu'd b = 
> Greeks and Latins, Homer, Ovid, 
and has, in later Ages, been * uſe 
of in an infinite Number of Roman- 
ces, by all the Nations of the Earth 
in their ſeveral Lan uages: We 
will now ſpeak of Fables only; 
and that in ſuch a Manner, that 
whatever we ſhall fay of them, 
may, by the diſcerning Reader, 
with little Alteration, be apply'd 
to all Apologues, Parables and Si- 
militudes. To be as ſhort there- 
fore as a Preface requires, we ſay : 
That the Nature and Eſſence of 
all Fables cohifiſts in this; That 
they relate things wholly incredi- 
„ble, by putting Words in the 

| Mouths of Beaſts, and making 
a 2 Plants, 


1 

| | 
% ; 
4 
$4 
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leſs Creatures ſpeak : What they 
are made to fay , ngvertheleſs, 
ought not to exceed the Capacity 
of Men of common Underftand- 
ing but the whole Fable ought 
to be related in ſuch common and 
general Circumſtances, that EVE; 


mpariſan between thoſe Ima- 


and eaſily, whenever and accord- 
ing as he pleaſes, PP them to 
his own Affairs, or thoſe of others. 
For as we truly ſay of all human 
Things, that they have two Han- 
dles, a Right, and a Left: fo 
we may with greuter Reaſon ſay 
of all the old Fables, that they 
have an infinite Number. Inſo- 
much that no Man ought to ſuſ- 
pect, that we have hinted at him 
only in any, of theſe Fables: For 
the Inſtructions they give us are 
ene- 


Plants, and other mute and ſpeech- | 


& DE may readily make the ; 
ges and himſelf, or other Men; 
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ö The \Aithor's Preface. 
SGeneral, but each Man may #1- 
» i deed beſt apply them to himſelf. 

3 0 onſeiusipſe JT de ſe putat duns dici. Cato. 


t geſides, the Fables of the An- 0 g, 
d cients took no fingle Aim, but 
ſternly and ſourly reprov'd all 
Mankind im general; they, like | 
frank — threw at all; 
and made uſe of this merry way 
of telling the Truth, that we | 
F might [ che more eaſily imprint; | 
and the r retam in our Me. 
mories the Inſtructions, which - 
they r. this in ughing 
Manner, only to make Pri, more 
3 agreeable to us: Quid vides 2 Fan- 
talus d labris fitiens fugitantia' captat 
3 Flumind © mutuso _ de te Fal ula 
f nervatür! Nerat. ö 10/0 2190 
Now, whether we, be more full 
n and eiccumdtanenhy eupreffi 
and relating theſe! Fables, whit 
were moſt of them irereved! by. 
a 3 the 
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the Antients, and by [explaining 1 


them after this new Manner, have 
hit or miſs'd the above mention'd 
Mark of all Fables, the Reader 
muſt be judge: It becomes us to 
ſay only this of our own; Perfor- 
mance, that as well in the Fables 
themſelves, as in the Expotitions of 
them, we have endeavour'd to 
teach Men General or Common 
Truths, and to excite and ſtir 
them up to all manner of Virtues: 
And that our deſign was to expoſe 
the 'many -Common Errors 'and 
Faults of Men, as well of the 
High as the Low, without any 
regard to their Qualities or Stati- 
ons; and to deter all Mei in ge- 
neral from Vice and Wicked- 


neſs. Nor have we either in our 


Fables, or the Explications of 


them, meant to laſh any particu- 
lar Men, except only thoſe whom 
we have exprefly mention d. 5 g 


$3. 


4 


* 


The Author's Preface 
- So that if notwithſtanding' this, 
any Reader of theſe Fables, or of 


our Explications thereof ſhall ap- 
= ply them to any particular Per- 
= ſon, it ought to be aſcrib'd to fuck 
Readers Inclinations or Ignorance ; 
> oratleaſt to the things themſelves, 
2 that may perhaps havea great Re- 
= ſemblance. and Agreement with 
the Fables. All Men therefore 


who are conſcious to themſelves, 


that they are prone and addicted 


to the common Errors and Vices, 


that are expos'd and reprov'd in 
the following Pages, ought to im- 
pute their own Application or that 
of others, not to the Writer, but 


to themſelves. And let the Rea- 


der, 'whoever he be, know beſides, 
that it would be the higheſt- ſtep 


; of Injuſtice and Tyranny, not to 
permit any Fables to be Mytholo- 
4 giz d, and made Publick, when 


they are only generally explain d, 
Fan a + apc 


1 


The Author's Preface; 
and that the Explication of them 


is confirm'd by Examples, taken 


from former Ages. 

We deſire our Readers frther 
to take Notice, that Æſop, in each 
of his Fables, hinted not only at 
one ſingle Virtue or Vice of Men; 
but that in ſeveral of them, 
one and the ſame Virtue ſeems to 


be taught and encourag' d, or one 


and the ſame Vice expos d and 
blam' d: for which reaſon we too 
have ſometimes 1 
explain 'd but one Fable only at 
a time; and ſometimes have join d 
ſeveral of them together, tu avoid 
repeating ſeveral times one and 
the ſame thing. Ne Crambe repetita 
Fan Y Magiſtram occidat.Juyen. 

And ve e chiiſe to 


join ſeveral: — —— res 
flecting, that according to the 


common Nature of Man, their 
Lives onlift- of ſeveral Adin 
4 an 
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The Author's Preface. 


and Imperfections, that have a 
1 mutual near Relation and Like- 
* neſs, and that are the immediate 
* Conſequences of one another: 
For which reaſon, we were of 
Opinion that it would not be 
improper, thus to join and explain 
thoſe Fables all together, that we 
* might at once give a view of the 
4 — Lives of ſuch Men, and at 
the ſame time ſhew how they com- 
* monly end them. And all this 
ue preſume to have done in ſo few 
Words, and in fo plain a Method, 
that as well the Fables ſo join d, 8 
the Expoſition, will, by a careful 
q Reader, be eaſily imprinted and re- 
tain d in his Memory. 
And now we deſire our Reader 
to believe, that we are not ſo poſ- 
ſeſs d and carry'd away with a 
1 vai Opinion of our ſelves, as 
to imagine, that we have, in ex- 
J Ping the —— anz 


given 


| 
| 


LY 
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given the beſt Inſtructions and 
plaineft Sence of them: For we are 


not Ignorant, that from all times, 


many Wiſe and Learned Men have 


drawn many and very different 
Leſſons from them; nor that ne- 
vertheleſs many new Inſtructions, 
that naturally flow from the ſame 
Fables, may daily be diſcover'd. 

And we know befides, that every 
Man is at Liberty to do as we have 


done; and to interpret them in 
the manner he pleaſes, and draw Þ 


ſuch Inferences from them as he 


ſhall think fit- Nay more, weare of 1] 
Opinion, that tis a thing very wor- 


thy to be Lamented, that for want 


of doing ſo, much greater igno-⸗ 


rance reigns in our Days, in Affairs 


relating to Morality, as alſo to the 1 


Government of free Countries, 
Cities, and Churche and to. the 


Oeconomy of priva e Families, 4 


than did in — Days of the free Re | 


_ publicks of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 


"uf | 


— — 2 22 
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Pre 


the Liberties and Properties o 
Men, will throughout all Europe. 
dwindle away ta nothing ay the 


lic vocer. 


The Author's Preface: 
But not to ſpeak of paſt Ages, 


2 we may obſerve, that Monarchical | 
= Government has, in the Age in 
which we live, made ſuch Progreſs | 
both in Church and State, to the 
Oppreſſion of many free Repub- 


licks, that if the Tyrants conti- 
nue to tread in the ſame Paths but 
for one Age longer, all the liberal 
Arts and Sciences, all Virtue, and 


* 


Men themſelves will be Tleflen'd 
in Number, as we alteady ſee it 
has happend in Myſcovy, Greece, 


iy, |Perjea, India, t. unless 


God in his Infinite Merey prevent 


it. Ny Dominus providerit; & De- 
us aliquis, ut aiunt,? Machina exurgat 
= ut inimici diſipentur, & avertatur 


Omen, ne int be ultima  Batavo- 


4 rum Friftorumque de ſua Libertate pub- 
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Order in which they are phc'd in the 

Book: The Fables that have no Figures 
before are thoſe that our Datch: 

Mythologiſt has intermix*d, either in 
. Ak Expkicarions, or in the Fables them- 
elves; he having often joind ſeveral 
boek for the m his 
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fo low, that my whole Body will ſcarce afford 


The Falcon and her Conſcience, 
8 a Falcon was one day reflecting 
on the former Courſe of her Life, 


| and conſidering that Nature had 
ſupply'd her with Wings to ſoar 


> aloft, and mount toward Heaven, but 
that ſhe had always rather choſen to keep 


near the Earth, and delighted in Prey- 
ing on Doves and Larks, who were 
harmleſs tothe reſt of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures; among other things, which her 
Conſcience reproachd her with, ir 
came-into her Mind, how barbaroully, 
the once had treated a Tuneful Nigh- 
tingale, who chanc'd' to fall into her Po.] 


I er. She Remember'd how the little In- 
nocent pleaded hard for Life, not for her 
gun, but the ſake of her Young ones, mo, 


{aid She, will inevitably periſh in their Neſt, 
If Tam loſt : Beſides, the Care I have talen 
10 ſupply them with Food, has brought me 


one 


2 The Falcon and : 
one Morſel to ſatiate your Hanger, The 
Falcon farther call'd to Mind, that, 
mov*d with the N — Prayers, Sbe 
had promis d to ſpare her Life, on Conn 
dition ſhe would ſing her one of her 


— ay 


Sweeteſt Ditties, which the Nightingale, 


glad to compound for Life at ſo Cheap * _ 
a Rate, readily ren with, and 2 | 
ſung the beſt ſhe could, but the Falcon, 
ws, Jo to prevail with her ſelf to quit 
0 delicious a Morſel, did nevertheleſs * 
crudly devour her. Stung to the quick at 7 
theſe Reproaches of her Conſcience, and t 
reflecting how ſhe had all her Days been 2 
fully'd with the Blood of many Innocent ? 
Creatures, the Falcon reſolv'd for the 
future to amend her Life, and to that r 
End to ſpend the reſt of her Days in 
Quiet, and Solitude, to do Penance for t! 
her former Miſdeeds: But She had uo © 
fooner begun to put in Execution this e 
her Refohnion, when finding her {elf de- = 
rided at for it by her Fellow-Falcons, cu 
and Birds of Prey, and that the Innocent en 
f not daring to truſt her, would ar 
have no Fellowſhip with her, She be- ly 
n to loath this new way of hing, and al 
— her ielf again to her former Fracti- © 
wholly intent on gotging of ber Prey, FF 1, 
She unawares fell into the Snare of a Ff 


Fowler, 
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Fab. 1. ber Conſcience. 3 


Fowler, and ſo miſerably periſh'd, not 


deſerving to meet from him with any 
more Mercy and Compaſhon than She 
her ſelf had formerly ſhown to others. 


EXPLICATION. 


Y Falcons are meant Men of great Under- 
ſanding and Power, who are accuſtom'd 
to live on the ſpoils of the Well-meaning and 
Weak. Tx 
By Doves, Larks and Nightingales, are under- 
Rood Mea without Deceit, who endeavour 
to ſpend their days to. the Advantage of others, 
as well as of themſelves, and to get an honeſt 
ee without doing hurt to their Neigh- 
ours. 


1 Ancient Sages teach us, That among the 
infinite Number of the Creatutes of God, 


theſe three Diſtinctions may particularly be made: 
Firſt, That ſome of them are Spirits, whoſe Ef- 
ſence conſiſts in their being Uncompounded, In- 


tellectval and Immortal, and who, being exem- 


pted from the Mutations and Changes, to which 
cumbrous Fleſh is ſubje&, do therefore neither 
eat, drink, nor generate. 2. That ſome of them 
are Brute Beaſts, whoſe Bodies being endu d on- 


bf ly with a fort of Natural Inſtinct, are liable to 
all Corporeal Mutations, and finally to Death 
= itſelf; and therefore while they live, muſt ſup- 


port themſelves by Eating and Dringing, and 
ropagate their ſeveral Kinds by Procreation. 
aſtly, That a third ſort of them are Men, whoſe 
Efſence is compounded of the other two, vi. 
| B 2 0 
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A The Falcon and 

of Spirit and Beaſt, by God's Almighty Power 
and wonderful Goodneſs ſo wiſely united toge- 
ther, that, like Spirits, they are endu'd with a 
Capacity of Knowing and Adoring their Crea- 
tor; and like Beaſts, are ſubject to all Changes, 
and laſt of all to Death, and conſequently, like 
them too, muſt be ſupported by Eating, Drink- 
ing, Sleeping and Generation. Now if the Souls 
or Spirits which inhabit Human Bodies, and 
thereby compoſe that mixt Eſſence, call'd Man, 
during this Union of Soul and Body, begin to 
make themſelves happy here, by reflecting on 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of their Maker ; that 
bappineſs will be compleated hereafter, when 
they are freed from theſe Mortal Bodies, -and 
from all the Cares and Miſeries that neceſſarily 
attend this Life, and that they are admitted to 
partake of the Bleſſed Viſion of God, where 
they will, with unſpeakable Joy, employ them; 
ſelves to all Ecernity, in contemplating the won- 
derful Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power of the Al- 
mighty. On the contrary, We know that ſuch 
unhappy Souls, as in their life-time have ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be drawn aſide from ſuch Spiritual 
Exercitations, and have wholly given themſelves 


up to Earthly Delights, feel at firſt a miſerable 


Conflict between the Fleſh and Spirit, and at 
length come todie by io much the more unhappy 
than Beaſts, for that in them, and not in Beaſts, 
there remains a cruel Remembrance of all. the 


Ills they committed while living, and. of all the : 


Joys they muſt or ever loſe , for having 


preterr'd the fleeting and tranſitory Pleaſures 
of the Fleſh to thoſe of the Spirit, which 
are Eternal: And how great that everlaſting 
Sorrow 


Wh 
1 
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Sorrow and Torment will be, when the Soul 
comes to be ſeparated from the Body, can n9 
more be comprehended hy us Mortal Men, than 
can the Immenſity of thoſe Joys which God has 
prepared for thoſe that love him. 

From hence any Man may judge; how much 
better it is to follow the DiQates of his Rea- 
ſon and Conſcience, than, in oppoſition to 
them, to devote his Thoughts to Ambition, to 
tyrannize over others, or to unlawful and per- 
nicious Luſts, as Whoring, Drinking, Gluttony, 
and all other Exceſſes; which cannot be practis d 
without ſome Remorſe at firſt, and Ruin both 
of Soul and Body at laſt. | , 
But for as much as this Fable entertains us only. 
with Men on whom Nature has beftow'd Wings; 
that is, Souls capable of mounting towards Hea- 
ven, and who rather chuſe to grovel.on Earth, 
and follow their unruly Inclinations, to rob and 
cheat others, to ſhed Innocent Blood; and in 
ſhort to practiſe all forts of Villanies; we ſhall, 
in order to divert Mankind from theſe Courſes, 
chiefly confine our Thoughts to this ſort of Men, 
whom we look upon as the moſt Villanous of the 
whole Race, as well as the moſt Miſerable: for, 
ſince Nature teaches us that tis the Duty of all 
Men, To do by others as they would be done by the m- 
ſelves; it is impoſſible but that the Breaſts of 
ſuch as live contrary to that Maxim, and 
whoſe - whole Lives are one continu'd Se- 
ries of Cheats, Robberies and Murders, muſt 
needs feel the greateſt Internal Conflicts imagi- 
nable : Se judice nemo nocens ahſolvitur. Now to 
throw off this uneaſineſs, they often propoſe 
$9 chemſelves to relinquiſh thoſe Courſes, and 
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6 The Falcon and 
change their way of Living: But when they 
come to do this, they find the Task very hard: 
Their long-habituated Cuſtoms are exceeding 
difficult to be laid aſide, to part from their Old 
Companions and Friends, (if there can be ſuch a 
thing as Friendſhip eſtabliſh'd on a Foundation 
of Villany), to live as Recluſes from the World, 
to breath, as it were, another Air, and from De- 
vils to become Angels, Hic Labor, hoc Opus eft ! 
For we are but Men, and, as ſuch, carry about 
with us the Infirmities of our Fleſh, with which 
even the beſt of us find it difficult to grapple. 
But above all, theſe New Penitents, finding 
themſelves derided by thoſe whoſe Ill Cuſtoms 
they have abandon'd, and diſtruſted by thoſe 
whoſe ways of living they have embrac'd, will, 
in a ſhort time, without a particular Grace from 
above, ſoon grow weary of the Practice of their 
new Reſolutions, and return lite 4 Dog to his 
Vomit, or like à Som to wallowing in the Mire, till 
at length final Deſtruction ſeizes them una- 
rn HY? BEERS 14) OI 40S 

The Truth of this we daily ſee confirm'd in 
the Example of ſuch as for their Offences are 
thrown into Priſon ; where, during their Con- 
finement, they make ſtrong purpoſes of Amend- 
ment; but have no ſooner ſuffer'd the Puniſh- 
ment due to their Crimes, and are ſet at li- 
berty, but they forthwith relapſe to their former 
Practices, till at length the Gallows ſtops the 
Career of their Miſdeeds. Inſtances of this are 
frequent among our Common Soldiers, who; 
thro' the Cuſtom and Trade of War, and their 
own Vicious Inclinations, or both, are harden'd 
in Thefts, Rapes and Murders, and who, —_ 
E * +: ＋ : "5 6 1 1 „ O t ro- 
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Fab. 1. her Conſcience. 7 
thro? Diſuſe forgot, or thro' Idleneſs neg- 
lecting their former honeſt ways of getting a 
Livelihood, end their days as miſerably, as they 
have employ'd them wickedly. -- + - _ 
To conclude, The deſign of this Fable is to 
ſhew that Human Nature in General is capable 
of the moſt Noble Employments that Heaven 
can confer on a Finite Being, as the Exerciſe of 

- Reaſon and Religion: But that Luft and Am- 
dition ſo blind and ſeduce a great part of Man- 

kind, and bring ſuch forceful habits on their 
Souls, that notwithſtanding their frequent Ef- 
forts to amend their Lives, they come at laſt 
to end them miſerably. 
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_ A Frenchman and « Dutchman 
in the Kingdom of Apes. 


Freachman and a Dutchman, 
who were. Travelling together to 
{ee Foreign Countries, happened at length 
to arrive in a Land unknown to all Geo- 
Tree and inhabited only by Apes. 
The King of the Apes, hearing of their 
Arrival, ſent and invited them to Court; 
where, to ſhew them the Great State, 
and Pomp he lived in, he made à great 
I Ball, to receive them: When that En⸗ 
B4 tertain- 
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tertainment was over, he deſired them 
to ride out a Hunting, with the great. 


eſt Lords of the Land, and Chieleſt f 


his Courtiers: The Horſes, the Hounds, 


the Hawks, and all the other Equipage 
for Hunting, were all in the greateſt or- 


der Imaginable; in ſhort, when they had 
kilPd Game enough, and that the Sport 
was over, they fell to Eating, Drinking, 
Swearing, Curſing, Gaming, Whoring, 
Talking lewdly, and all other Exceſſes, 
inſomuch that one of the Foreigners, who 
had often ſeen the like in his own Coun- 
try, preſently concluded that they were 
got into the Land of Apes, and not into 


a Country inhabited by Rational Crea- 7 
tures. The King of the Apes, who in 


all theſe. Debaucheries ſurpaſs d, or at 
leaſt was flatter*d to do fo, by all his Sub- 
jects, took theſe Strangers aſide, and ask*'d 
them, the Frenchman firſt, how he lik'd 
his Court and way of Living; The In- 
ſinuating Frenchman, perceiving tlie Va- 
nity of the Ape, refolv?d to ſuit his An- 
ſwer accordingly, and therefore told him, 
that he was aſtoniſh'd at the great Pru- 
flence, Courage, and Eloquence, which 
he had obſervid in all his Subjects, but 
that thoſe, and all other Excellencies, 
were more conſpicuous in his Royal Perſon 


4nd that he belle d he had made Choice f 
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bove al 
and that in ſhort he fanſy'd himſelf to 

be arriv'd in an Earthly Paradiſe, and 
that his whole Ambition was to be ad- 
mitted into the Number of his Majeſty's 
* moſt humble Slaves. The Frenchman's 
* Anſwer fo pleas'd the King, that he im- 
* mediately appointed him to be one of 
his Privy Council, and ſettled a Conſide- 
= rable Penſion on him during Life. It came 
> next to the Dutchman's turn to Anſwer 
the ſame Queſtion; but he, in whoſe 
Country thoſe ways of Living were al- 
XZ ways diſcountenanc'd, not being accuſto- 
= med to flatter and lye, nor | conſidering 
that when a Man's Misſortune has thrown 
him into the Land of Apes, he ought in 
Prudence to comply with the Cuſtoms 
2 of it, thought he ſhould gain more Ho- 

nour by telling the plain Truth of the 

Matter, than the Frenchman had done by 
i his fulk m Flattery : He therefore round- 
3 ; told the Ape, that he had not ſeen 
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Fab. 2. 4 Dutchman, . 9 
of the wiſeſt Council on the Earth; that 
their way of Dreſſing, and Eating, ſurpaſs'd 
all that he had ſeen elſewhere: That 


? the Horſes, Hawks, and Hounds, of his 
'Y racy?” were not to be match'd ; but a- 
7 


that the Ladies were paſſing Fair, 


e leaſt Pattern of Good Government in 


* his whole Court, and that all his Coun- 
teu had preſented him with nothing but a 


Scene 


10 A Frenchman, and 

Scene of Lewdneſs and Debauchery; 
that he plainly ſaw that Apes were no- 
thing but Apes, and all thew Actions Apiſh; 
and that. there was no Comparifon be- 


tween their ways of Living, and thoſe of 


Rational Creatures. This Anſwer of the 
Plain Dealing Dutchman ſo highly in- 
cens'd the High and Mighty Ape and 
his Council, that they treated him as an 
Enemy to their Country, and put him 
to Death. Upon this the Frenchman, 
the more to ingratiate himſelf in their 
Favour, juſtifi'd the Proceedings of the 
King and Council againſt his Fellow 
Traveller, declarin had deſervedly 
ſuffer d for his Raſhnefs 03 3291 


EXPLICATION 


the Apes, which of all other Beaſts the 
moſt reſemble Men, and copy them the 
neareſt in their Actions, we are to underſtand 
the Common People, who indeed have a Human 
Shape, and are indu'd with a Natural Capacity 
and Underſtanding, that would enable them to 
judge 1 of the Actions of other Men, wi 
they would but be at the Pains of weighing an 
conſidering them thorowly as they ought; but 
who RN to _ that trans, are al- 
ways imita at is, Aping their Supertours, 
both in their Actions and Opinions, without in- 
quiring into the Reaſons of either. 
By the King of the Apes, are meant Kings and 
; | Princes, 
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Princes, who are eſteem'd to be God's Vieegey 
rents by that ſort of People, who not having 
Courage enough to make uſe of their own Rede 
ſon, blindly believe that all their Actions, as well 
as their Perſons, are impreſs d with the Stamp of 
the Divinity. l Nr 

By the Frenchman, We underſtand all Men 
that are born, and live under Monarehical Go- 
vernments, and who are ſo ſupple in their Tem- 
pers, that they readily ſubmit to the Will of 
their Princes, tho? never ſo unreaſonable, and 
thereby ingratiate themſelves in their Favours. 

By the Dutchman, We mean Men who are 
born and bred under a Free Government, and 
> who will not eaſily be brought off from their 
old Ways of Living and Talking, tho' it ſhould 
de their Misfortune to be remov'd into the Do- 
= minions of Kings and Sovereign Princes: where; 
having never had any occaken to trauble their 
= heads about Liberty and Property at home, they 
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generally fa into great Misfor tunes. 
His Fable therefore teaches us, That Men 
4 who partly thro? a good diſpoſition of 
Body and ſoundneſs of Underſtatiding, part- 
ly through a good Education and Converſation 
with other Men, and partly through their oπ¹). 
> Reaſoning and Experience, have arriv'd ſu 
far as to preſcribe to themſelves certaia good 
Rules of Living and Judging rightly of thipgs, 
become thereby ſo eaſe in their Temper, and 
withal ſo open- hearted, chat they freely impart 
to others the Reaſons of the way of Life which 
43 = have embrac'd; and, without any Diſcam- 
poſure of Mind, calmly hear from others of a 
D cContrary 
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contrary Opinion the Reaſons of the Methode 


of theirs; and will neither make uſe of their Au- 
thority and Power to oblige others to follow 


their Opinions, nor will be compell'd them- 


ſelves to follow the Opinions of others. 


Theſe are thoſe Noble Souls, who living in F 
Free Republicks according to the Dictates of 


Reaſon and the Laws of their Fore-fathers, are 


truly Happy and Valuable: but who always find 
it difficult to ſubmit themſelves to a Deſpotick 


Government, and make but very uneaſie Mem- 


bers under a Head, where the unreaſonable, Car 
tel eft notre Plai ſir, is exalted above all Reaſon, 
where the Prince almoſt always follows the Bent 
of his Lufts, and the Counſel of Flatterers, but 
feldom or never the Dictates of ſound Reaſon, 
and where nevertheleſs he is eſteem'd by all his 
Subjects as the moſt Wiſe and Virtuous of Rulers. 


But among the Subjects of a Monarchical Go- a 
vernment, we may obſerve this Diſtinctian; 


That ſome of them are Dull and Lumpiſh Souls, 
who, being Slaves by Nature, quietly ſubmit to 
be govern'd\ by one ſingle Head, without re- 
flecting on the Advantages or Diſadvantages of 
it: while others, whether Natives or Foreign- 
ers, who are Men of better Senſe and Appre- 


henſion, obſerving the Natural Inclination of - 


Kings and Princes, who love to be flatter'd and 
ſooth'd up in their Vanity, betake themſelves 
to thoſe baſe Methods, meerly to ingratiate 


themſelves into the Prince's Favour, that they | 


may thereby become Men of Power, and Lord 
it over their Fellow. Subjects. This ſort of 
Men have got ſuch footing in the Courts of moſt 
ef the Kings and Princes of Europe, that a third 


ſort, 
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Fab. 2. Dutchman, G. 13 
ſort, tho? fully convinc'd that the Happineſs of 
a Country conſiſts in the Freedom of its Inhabi- 
tants, yet bewitch'd by the Greatneſs of the for- 
mer, they become as great Sycophants as they, 
and help to betray the Liberty of their Fellow- 
Subjects, together with their own. Such are 
generally the Subjects of a Monarchical Sway, 
but in Countries where the Inhabitants are of 
old accuſtom'd to live according to the Rules 
of right Reaſon, and to be govern'd by the 
wholeſom Laws of the Republick, where they 
have always heard ſo high a Value ſet on Liber- 


ty, that, to preſerve that Ineſtimable Jewel, they 


have been ſtill ready to put Life and Fortune in 
the Balance, to oppoſe all ſuch as go about to 


leſſen or defpoil them of it; yet even in thoſe 
Countries, I ſay, it has ſometimes happen'd, 
that Men have neglected to make ſuch Laws as 


would certainly have ſecur'd to them that uneſti- 


@ w—_ 
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mable Treaſure, and then ſome one of the great- 
= eſt Inhabitants, under the ſpecious Name of Pro- 
= teQor of the People's Liberty, has got ſo ſtrong 
= a Faction, and ſo many Adherents, that he has 
been able to exert a Kingly Authority over his 
Fellows; and then it has happen'd that the true 
= Patriots of their Country, ſeeing how baſely 


they have been chows'd of their Freedom, and 


unable to refrain from that Liberty of Speech 


and Life, in which they were brought up, have 
thereby procur'd to themſelves the Hatred of 
the Court, and fo fallen into many Misfor- 
runes. | 


Thus having ſufficiently explam'd this Fable, 


we have only this to adviſe, That all Men who 


have any Regard to their own Liberty, ought to be 
: very 
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| FAB. E III. 
The Swallows and Singing Birds. 


HE Swallows, whom Nature has 

endued with Knowledge to diſ- 
cern the Difference of Seaſons, and ſup- 
ply'd with Wings to fly from one World 
to the other, kept Company formerly with 
the Innocent Singing Birds; and having i 
likewiſe got ſome Inſight into the Acti- Ii 
ons of Men, and particularly how they t 
made Nets of Flax and Hemp, and ugd 7 
to catch the Singing Birds in them, 
thought themſelves oblig'd at their Co- 
ming in the Spring, when they ſaw 
where the Men had ſown thoſe Seeds, 
to adviſe their Acquaintance to 
thither in a Body and Eat it up; for hat 
by ſo doing, they would not only -exempr © k: 
themfelves from becoming a Prey, dur 
likewiſe be ſupply'd with Food in A- 


Ai. 


, 
— 1 


bundance. But the ſelf. oonceited Singing 

Birds, taking it ill of thoſe New - Comers, u 
that they pretended to underſtand — In 
52 Intere 


3 Fab. 2. Singing Birds. 15 
the Iatereſt better than themſelves, rejected 
g their Advice, and derided them for - it» 

The Swallows took all in good part, and 
_ X continwd to live among them, hoping 

'Y that the Seed, as it ſometimes happens in 

ill Years, would rot in the Ground; but 

not long after, ſeeing that it came up ve- 

ry Thick, and promis'd a plentiful Crop, 
8. they thought it their Duty to ſpeak thus 

to the Singing Birds: Good Acquaintance 
as and Friends, the firſt means we propos'd 
iſ- to you, to ſecure our ſelves from the 
p-. Snares of Men, might have been perfor- 
Id m'd with little Labour and great Profit, 
h but you refus'd to make uſe of it; there 
fs > is now one, and but one other, remain- 


i- ing, which is by uniting all our Forces 
„together, to fall on the Flax and Hemp, 
d and root it up: It will be indeed a dif- 
1, ficult Task, nor will the Seednow ſupply us 
- WE with Food, but ſince our Lives depend 
upon it, and that there is no other way 
s, laeſt to avoid our Fate, we moſt earneſtly 
y intreat you, that we may one and all about 
t Fit without farther delay, 'ere it have ta- 


rt © ken fo deep a Root, that it become im- 
poſſible for us to pluck it up. The Birds, 


Food: 


hearing this Advice of the Swallows, an- 
= ſwer'd them, That ſure they intended to 
make them work very hard, and in the 
mean time to famiſh them for want of 


tz 


16 The Swallows 
Food: That it was uncertain, Whether 


the Men, were reſolv'd to make uſe of 
the Flax, and Hemp, to make Nets, to 


catch them with or not; and that in 
ſhort they would venture the worſt that 


could happen, without giving themfelves 
any farther Trouble. The Swallows ſee- 


ing this, and that their Counfel was not 


only rejected, but ſuſpected too, forſook ; 
the Fields and Woods, and took up their 


Abode with Men, whom they promiſed 
to divert with their Songs, and on that 
Condition were to be free from their Pur- 


ſuits: Inſomuch that ever ſince the Swal- 


lows have liv'd without any Diſtur- 


bance among Men, who on the contrar 


have ſtill purſu'd the other Birds with g 
Nets and Snares. N 


se 


Ere the Sages underſtand by Swallows, Wiſe 
and Provident Men; by ſinging Birds, 
- Fooliſh and Careleſs Men. | 


Henever Men enter into any Aſſociati- 

on or Combiaation/ with one another, 

either to obtain any Good, for the Benefit and 
Advantage of the whole Body, or to avoid and 
prevent any Il], wherewith they are threaten'd, 
ſuch Aſſbciations ought to be among Equals, 
otherwiſe, on the firſt Accident that happens, 
it 
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it is in danger of Falling to the Ground. But 
tis is not the Inftrutive Defign of this Fa- 
o dle, but rather to teach us, that no Society 
7 = whatſoever can ſubſiſt and bold long toge- 
„ther, unleſs the Ignorant and Careleſs, will 
; 5 ſuffer themſelves to be advifed by the In- 
= quftrious and Wiſe. 
* > Now whenever Men of Experience and Judg- 
It ment, are engag'd in a Society with Men of 
k lleſs underſtanding than themſelves, they often 
ir 7 foreſee from far ſome Dangers which the o- 
= thers could not have foreſeen, and which threa- 
ten, if not timely prevented, the whole Body 
= with Ruine and Deſtruction: In this Cafe 
therefore thoſe Men of Experience are obli- 
' © ged to lay before the Eyes of the Weaker, 
the Dangers that are impending them, and 
= the Remedies that may be apply'd, to prevent 
= their Common Overthrow : But if the Mem- 
bers of leſs Underſtanding and Judgment, part- 
Ivy thro' Stupidity and Ignorance, partly out of 
Envy to ſuch as are Wiſer than themſelves; firſt 
-= deride their Counſel as Folly, and afterwards, 
gas the Danger draws nigher and nigher, and 
= that the Advice comes to be repeated to them, 
treat the Givers of it, as Members untrue to 
the Society: Such Counſellors are then at Li- 
= berty to ſeparate themſelves from it, and to aſ- 
ti- ſociate themſelves with other Men, who per- 


r; © haps have foreſeen the Dangers as well as them- 
ad ſelves, and are willing to uſe the means to pre- 
nd vent them; but with this Reſtriction neverthe- 


d, leſs, that they do nothing to the Prejudice of 
Is, thoſe with whom they were at firſt Com- 
— bin'd. 
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18 The Swallows, Oc. 

Moreover, we find that the Counſels of the 
beſt and ableſtStates-men are generally moſt neg 
leted and contemn'd in ill- conſtituted Repub- 
licks, where but few Pilots are ſitting at the 
Helm: There the Wiſeſt and moſt Virtuous are 
for the moſt part ſo envy'd and hated by the Ig- 


* 


norant and Vicious, that not only their whole. 


ſome Advices are not follow'd ; but they them- 
ſelves, When things go ill, are, thro” the Malice 
of their envious Competitors, brought to be 
look'd upon as Enemies to the Common Wel- 
fare. In this Caſe the only Refuge theſe good 
Patriots have left is, to fly for Protection to ſome 
Foreign and better Government, and wait there 
in Patience till Time and woful Experience con- 
vince the Inhabitants of the Republick, from 
whence they are driven, how much better it 
had been to have follow'd their ſalutary Advi- 
ces, than to have compell'd them to fly their 
Country , 
wealth. | | 

And this we take to be the Moral hinted to 
vs in this Fable, where the Swallows ſeeing their 
Good Counſel deſpis'd and ſuſpected, abandon 
the Society of their old Friends and Acquain- 
tance, the Singing-Birds, and go live among 
Men. 


to the Ruin of their Common- © 
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pe Trees d:ſire a Ring. 


. HE High Trees that bear no Fruit, 
| and require moſt Nouriſhment, re- 
75 ented one day to the low and worth- 

leſs Shrubs, that the Birds having choſen 

the Eagle, and the Four footed Beaſts 


the Lyon, for their Kings, it would be con. 
venient that they too ſhould be honour'd 


With a Sovereign: Thus they prevail'd 


with the Shrubs, who joyning with them, 
= they forthwith proceed: 


© a King to rule over all the Trees: And 


not being wholly deſtitute of goor Senſe, 


© they thought it would be beſt for them to 
promote to that Honour, a Tree that re- 
T quir'd but littleNouriſhment, and brought 


all thoſe three ſeverally refus'd to accept of 


che Sovereignty, for one and the ſame Rea- 


ſon; that is to ſay, leſt being exalted to 
a Throne, Ambition ſhould tempt them 


to a Deſire of mounting above all other 


Trees; which would occaſion in them 2 
C 2 Want 
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to the Choice of 


forth good Fruit. To this End they firſt 
made Choice of the Olive-Tree, next of 
the Fig-Tree, and laſtly, of the Vine; but 
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want of much Nouriſhment , whereby 
their Fruitful Sap would be conſum' d, or 
at leaſt converted into Fruitleſs ſpreading, 
Branches: Inſomuch that they, degene- 
rating thus from their former Nature, 
ſhould for the future be able to produce no- 
thing but uſeleſs Wood, and none of thoſe 
excellent Fruits, which had till then ren- 
dred them ſo acceptable both to God and 
Man. Theſe Reaſons, one would have 
thought, might have deterr'd the unthink- 
ing /Trees and Shrubs from their mad De- 
fire, but they were alledg'd in vain. They 
were deaf to this Advice, and went on 
with their Choice, which fell on the prick- 
ly Thorn, a uſeleſs Shrub, unfit for Build- 
ing, Fuel or Shade; who neverthelefs ac- 
cepted of the Sovereignty, and began. his 
Reign. with this Command ; That all his 


SubjeQt Trees ſhould be Faithful to him, or 


that Fire ſhould proceed from him to con- 
ſume the Diſobedient: The Trees neither 
could nor would obey their Monarch in all 
things, and Fire did actually go out from 
him, and conſum'd not only his Subjects, 
but even his Majeſty himſelf. 


EXPLE 
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EXPLICATION. 


Y tbe High but Fruitleſs Trees, we here un- 

derſtand the Inhabitants that make a ſhow 

in the World ; bnt are indeed very Poor and 
Villanous. | 

By the Low Worthleſs Shrubs, the Mobb and 
pooreſt Inhabitants of a Free-Republick. 

By the Olive-Tree, Fig-Tree and Vine, the In- 
habitants,who not only live on their own Eſtates, 
but give ſome part of their Income for the 
Support of others. | 

y the Thorn-Buſh, a Good-for-nothing Sol- 
3 who being advanc'd to the Throne, op- 


preſſes his Subjects, and reduces them to the ut- 
moſt Miſeries. | 


N Monarchichal Governments we daily ſee 
this Truth confirm'd : That Men of low 
ortunes and diſorderly Lives, without any o- 
ther Merit than what their Vices have given 
them, are often advanc'd to Offices of the 
higheſt Honour and Profit; as alſo, that the 
Virtuons, Good and Wiſe Subjects are often 
kept under, deſpoil'd of their Eſtates, and at 
length even of their Lives. But in Well-con- 
ſtituted and Free-Republicks we always ſee the 
Good, Virtuous and Wiſe Inhabitants enjoy 
their Eſtates and Offices in quiet; while, on 
the contrary, the Spend-thrifts, and ſuch as 
by their Debaucheries are reduc'd to Poverty, 
are oblig'd to comport themſelves according to 
the Laws of the Republick, and to abſtain from 
Cheating and „„ or at leaſt to 


3 ſuffer 


22 | The Trees deſire a King, 
ſuffer the Puniſhment due to their Crimes. And 
this is the Reaſon why the lewd ang neceſlitous 
Inhabitants of a Free-Republick are always la- 
bouring to ſet up one Head over the Common- 
wealth, and to bring over to their Faction, and 
ſtir vp againſt the lawful Rulers of the. State, 
all the indigent and unthinking Members of the 
Republick, who are always very numerous, 
and have nothing to loſe in Civil Furies or Do- 
meſtick Brojls. And for this Reaſon too it is, 
that never any of the Good and Wiſe Inhabi- 
tants, but the Debauch'd and Ambitious are al- 
ways declar'd Heads of the Malecontents, and 
at length ſet themſelyes vp, or at leaſt ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſet up, ſole Lords of the whole 
Republick. But foraſmuch as this Argument, 
which we are now handling, takes its Riſe from 
a Fable or Parable, mention'd in Holy Writ, 
we ſhall, in carrying it on, confine our Diſcourſe 
to the Story contain'd in the Scripture. 
The Jfaclites, by the great Courage and 
Conduct of their Judge and Leader Gideon, ha- 
ving been ſeveral times, redeem'd from the Sla- 
very into which they were fallen, deſir'd of 
him, that in Reward of his Services, he and his 
Succeſſors, his Son and his Son's Sons, ſhould 
ſucceſſirely be their Lord and King; Gideon, 
very deſirous to divert them from the 
Thopghts, ſpoke to them to the following Ef- 
fet : In a Free-Republick, like this of Iſrael, 
there ought not to be, nor indeed can ther 
be, any other Lord or King than God Almigh- 
ty. Nevertheleſs Abimelech, Gideon's Wicked 
aſtard-Son, no ſooner ſaw his Father Dead, 
buf he ftir d up 2 Segition among the Ducke 
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of Shechem, bis Mothers Native Country-men, 
and by the help of them and ſome Profligate 
Wretches whom he hir'd, flew 69 of his Bro- 
thers; all of them the Great Gideon's lawful 
Sons; inſomuch that Jothan only, who was the 
70th, and the Author of this Fable, but nar- 
rowly eſcap'd the Fury of his Cruel Brother, 
who mean while ſet himſelf up as Lord and Ty- 
rant over al] the 1ſraelites. After which the In- 
habitants of Shechem, not daring to truſt him, 
when he would have put ſome of his Troops in- 
to their Town, ſhut the Gates upon him: up- 
on which he wag'd War againſt them, and 
treated both them and their Town with ſo much 
Cruelty, that, after having ſlain all the Inhabi- 
tants, he demoliſh'd the City, and ſow'd Salt 
in the place where it ſtood : Then, that he 
might encreaſe his Power, he proceeded to War 
againſt the //-ael:tes, till, as he was Storming the 
Town of . Thebes, he was Wounded by a Stone 
that was thrown: by -a Woman, of which 
Wound he miſerably dy'd ; and, as the Thorn- 
Buſb of our Fable teaches us, was conſum'd by 
his own Fire, after he had conſum'd the other 
Trees by his own Fire likewiſe. 

We may farther obſerve that the Maelites, 
during their Republican Government, liv'd in 
Peace and Plenty under their own Vines, and un- 
der their own Fig-trees, for that each of them,” 
doing what was right in his own Eyes, and confor- 
ming himſelf according to the Law, was in no 
danger of being oppreſsd by a King, or other 
Sovereign Lord. It is likewiſe Remarkable, 
how that Free-Republick laſted not in the whole 
above -370 Years, during which time, the a- 

C 4 e;tes 
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elites were once $0, twice 40, and twice 20 
Years ſave one, in full, Peace and Quiet, with- 
out ever paying any Taxes to the chief Rulers 
of their Common-wealth ; and all our Lear- 
ned Men, in all their Reading, have never 
found an Example of ſuch and ſo laſting a Peace 
in any Monarchy that ever yet has been on the 
Face of the Univerſe. 


From all which we may reaſonably conclude, 


that the J/raelites, by deſiring a King to rule o- | 


ver them, defr'd and obtain'd from God, Coals 
of Fire and Flame from that Thorn- tree, to fall 
on their awn Heads, and on thoſe of their Ru- 
lers. For firſt the 12 Tribes of Hrael together, 
were Slaves to one and the ſame King, then the 
Tribe of Juda with that of Benjamin, and the other 
10 Tribes ſeparately, were continually plagu'd 
with their reſpeQiye Kings, who never ceas'd 
to oppreſs them, either by their Tyrannies at 
home, or by engaging them in Wars with their 
Neighbours : And while their Monarchy la- 
ſted, Theft, Rapes, Murders and all kind of Wick- 
edneſſes reign'd in full ſwing in the Families of 
their Kings; till at length, firſt the 10 Tribes 
with their King Hoſea were led Captives into 
Aſſyria, and not long after the City of Jeruſalen, 


and the holy Temple were deſtroy'd, and the 


Tribes of Juda and Benjamin with their King 

Zedechias werecarry'd away Captives to Babylon. 

Io conclude, nothing is more obvious, than 

that this Holy Fable, or Parable of the Trees 

deliring a King, onght truly to be underſtood 

and interpreted of all Free-Republicks, that 
ond 


deſire a King, or Sovereig to rule over 
them, and of 


ſelves 


all ſuch Perſons, as make them- 
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ſelves Lords and Rulers over Free-People, or in- 
deed that ſuffer themſelves to be made ſuch. 
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FAB I E V. 
The Lyon, the Ats and the Fox. 


HE ravenous Lyon and the wi 

| Fox, both of them Beaſts of Prey 
_ an _ wr harmleſs 

aſs-eating Aſs, to go a Hunting toge- 
a and Shale Garry they took; to 
divide equally among them. When they 
had been ſome time abroad, and had taken 
a great deal of Game, the Ass, whoſe 

rave and modeſt Countenance beſpoke 

im the Wiſeſt of the three, was order'd 
to divide the Spoil ; He ſet himſelf to 
work with the greateſt Care imaginable, 
and having made three equal Shares of it 
and laid them in ſeveral Heaps, proteſted 
that for his part he would be content with. 
that Portion which the other two refus'd, 
and therefore gave them the firſt Choice. 
The Lyon, it ſeems, grew high in Wrath, 
that the Aſs pretended to hold him to the 
Words of his Bargain; and that, far from 


having any regard to his Supremacy over 


him, he ſeem' d to eſteem himſelf his * 


26 The Lyon, 


by laying claim to as great a Portion of 
the Prey as himſelf: This he look'd on to 
be an unpardonable Affront, and there- 


fore without any more ado kilPd the poor f 


Aſs, not only that he might take to him- 
ſelf his part of the Quarry, but even to 
make the Aſs himfelt his Prey. Having 
done this, he commanded the Fox to make 
the Partition, but he wiſely bethinkin 

himſelf with whom he had todo, betook: 
himſelf to another Method than the Afs 


had us'd before him, lay ing all the fat and 
delicious Morſels in one heap, and the 


lean Shanks and Offals only in another; 


then told the Lyon, that he deſign'd the 
good Portion for him, who being King 
of the Beaſts, was lawful Lord and Pro- 


prietor of the whole, and might, if he 
pleag'd, take it all to himſelf ; for as for his 

art, he pretended not ſo much as to the 
ean Scraps on any other Account, than as 


being one of his Courtiers, and a Me- 
nial Servant to his Majeſty. The Lyon, 
wondering at the Fox's proceeding, ſpoke *' 
kindly to him, and ſaid, I ſee that you are 
worthy to enter into Alliances with Lyons, 
to do them great Services, and to contract 


laſting Friendfhips with them; But tell me, 
Brother, who taught you to make ſo ſuita- 
ble a Diviſion of the Prey. - The Fox re- 


ply'd; My own good Senſe and Reaſon, 


together 
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together with the Fate that befel this poor 
unthinking Aſs, have made me thus wiſe, 
and cautious to avoid the like Misfortune. 


EXPLICATION. 


DVV the Lyon we mean a Man of Ambition 
and Power, who endeavours to ſupport 
and encreaſe his Greatneſs by the Deſtruction 
of others, weaker than himſelf, but all under 
the ſpecious pretence of Right. 

By the Fox, a Crafty but weak Man, who gets 
his livelihood by all ſorts of Wiles and'Deceits, 


to the Ruin of others. 


By the A/, a Man of little Underſtanding, 


accuſtom'd to get a ſcanty Livelihood, by the 


Sweat of his Brows, but who ſquares all his 
Actions, according to the Rules of Equity 
end Juſtice, without doing hurt to other 


Rom whence. we learn, that Men are of 
different Inclinations of Mind, according 

to the different Temperaments of their Bodies, 
and that all of us are prone to follow the Bent 
of our innate Complexions; and that thoſe Ap- 
petites, to which we are by Nature addicted, 


and which, by a good Education and the uſe of 


Reaſon, are very hardly reſtrain'd and kept un- 
der, are yet more difficult to be wholly-footed 
out: Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 
This the Sages of Old have abundantly taught 
us, and we daily Experiment the Truth of it in 
Men, who having no judge over them to con- 
troul their Actions, no dread of Punniſhment 
hy oY h to 
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to deter them from doing Ill, always follow the 
Dictates of their own Nature, without the leaſt 
regard to common Juſtice, or the Rules of | 
Reaſon. 4 
For Example, Men of great Bulk and Strength, | 
who are fill'd with much Blood, that ſtagnates | 
in their Veins, and whoſe Souls are Lumpilh and 
Dull, finding what they are able to do in Rela- 


tion to ſuch as are Weaker than themſelves, 


will, for the moſt part, make no ſcruple to ſeek 
their own Advantage and Profit, to the De- 
ſtruction of vthers, who are not able to cope 
A Man weak of Body, whoſe Veins are ſu 
ply'd with quick-circulating Blood, whoſe Soul 
is Brisk and Airy, and who thereby becomes 
mort ready in his Thoughts, and more cun- 
ning in his Iaventions, finding himſelf in a 
Condition to Work with Impunity, his own 
Welfare to the Dammage, and at the Expence 
of others; this Man, I ſay, will generally make 
no Conſcience of employing his deceitful Arts 
and Tricks to his own Advantage, and to the 
Ruin of all who are leſs Wiſe than himſelf. 
On the other hand, a Man bulky and ſtrong 
of Body, heavy and dull of Soul, and conſe- 
quently Gow in his Actions, and of little Senſe 
and Underſtanding, will, for the moſt part, in 
all Renconnters be the ſame Man ſtill, and con- 
tent to get his Expences, and ſupport himſelf 
by Labour and Pains-taking, without aQting any 
thing to the Prejudice of others. But if he 
ſhould chance to depart from thoſe In-born 
Principles; and, in order to Prejudice others, 
enter into an Aſſociation with Men accuſtom d 
2 to 
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to live on the Spoils of others, he wil infal- 
libly, in ſa doing, meet with his own De- 
ſtruction. 


Theſe three ſorts of Men, conſider?d each of 


them apart, repreſent to us the Soldiers, the 
Courtiers, the Burgers and the Peaſants : The 
firſt of whom generally live by bare-fac'd Vi- 
olence, the ſecond by Deceit and Fraud, the 


third by Labour and Thriftineſs: Now when- 
ever this laſt ſort of Men quit their honeſt 
Way of living, to aſſociate themſelves with 
the Men of Violence and Deceit, and enter in- 
to Alliances with them, to prejudice and ſub- 
due others, they certainly will find their own 
Ruin. e/£ſ/op, to repreſent to us the Nature of 
Violence under the ſpecious Pretence of Right, 
never made uſe of the Perſon of a Wolf or a 
Bear, by whom he defcrib'd Cruel and Barba- 
rous Men, but of a Lyon or Fox, whereby he 
uſually Figur'd to us a King, a General or a 
Courtier. | 

And we generally ſee this in Kingdoms and 
Republicks, that whenever, depending on the 
Greatnefs of their own Strength, they go about 
to over-power, and ſubdue their Weaker 
Neighbours, they always alledge the Juſtice of 
their Pretences to gild their guilty Cauſe. This 
we ſee at prefent in the fell Lyon of France, 
and have formerly had an Inſtance of it in that 
wily Fox, Ferdinand of Arragon, who firft con- 
ſented to a Divifion of the Ringdoms of Naples 


aud Sci, between him. and Fame, and then 


drove the French from their Part of it, and made 
himſelf ſole Lord of the Whole: And this too 
was formerly. ſeen. ig the Ancient W wee 
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30 TheFour-footed Beaſts, | 
wealth' of Rome, whoſe Senators always preten- 
ded ſome juſt Cauſe to attack their Neighbours, 
whom they reſoly'd to ſubject to their Obedi- 
ence. 1 Fd A 

_ To conclude, it has always prov'd of fatal 
Conſequence to any Country or Republick, 
whoſe lahabitants ſupport themſelves by La- 
bour, Traffick, or Innocent Commerce with o- 
ther States, to engage in any Alliance with 
Kings and Princes ro deſtroy or conquer a 
Third. But ſuppoſing the beſt that can happen, 
and that ſuch Neighbouring State ſhould be 
ſubjugated by their united Force, yet at length 
thoſe Innocent Allies would be made a Prey, 
either through Craft or Force, to ſome victori- 
aus and more powerful Kingdoms or Republicks. 


— — 
* 


* 
— 6 „ 


II. 


The Four⸗kfooted Beaſts, the Dales 
and the Lyon, 


LL the four-footed Beaſts, having 
ſeen many Inſtances of the frequent 
Injuries they did one another by living ſa- 
vagely together, reſolv'd to form a Re- 


publick among themſelves. To this End 


they appointed for Law-Givers and Ex- 


plainers of their Laws, the wiſe and ho- 


neft Hates, for that they, having tra- 
vell'd 
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velbd through ſeveral Countries, had got 
ſome Knowledge of their Cuſtoms, Lan- 
uages and Laws, and were become to 
be Beaſts of more than common Expe- 
rience: Then they confer'd the executive 
Power on the ſtrong and valiant Lyons, and 
having done this, they thought they had 
ſet up an excellent Form of Government 
indeed; But when the Lyons faw that the 
General Aſſembly of the four-footed Beaſts, 
who only by the great Number of the 
Members, when met together in a Body, 
were able to puniſh the Lyons for their 
Male-Adminiſtration, was broke up, they 
took upon them to prevent the like Aſſem- 
bly for the future, and under Colour of 
putting in Execution the Laws which the 
Hares had made, they kilPd all the tame 
Beaſts, whenever, according to their ſeve- 
ral Kinds, they naturally flock*d together; 
and this they did now much more eaſil 
than before, laying this plauſible Accuſa- 
tion to their Charge, that they were got in- 
to a Body, as ſeditious Perſons, with Deſign 
to diſturb and deſtroy the well-conſtituted 
Common-wealth ; whereas in Truth the 
poor harmleſs Beaſts had no other Deſign 
in aſſembling together, than only to get an 
honeſt Livelihood. Upon this the Hares 
reprimanded theſe tyrannical Lyons, re- 
preſenting to them, that in all good Go- 


vernments 
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vernments, the Rulers are appointed only 
to take care, that the Subjects commit no 
Violence againſt one another, and to pu- 
niſh ſuch as are guilty thereof; and that 
therefore they ought to take eſpecial care 
not to countenance the like Practices in 
others by their own ill Example: But the 
Lyons taking it in Dudgeon, that the de- 
fenfeleſs Hares durſt preſume to pre- 
fcribe Laws and reprove them, to 
whom Nature had given ſuch revengeſul 
Teeth and Claws, ſpoke apart to all the 
Beafts of Prey in the following Man- 
ner: That theſe preſumptuous Hares, 
with toothleſs Jaws, clawleſs Feet, 
have dared thus ſawcily to preſcribe us 
Laws and reprove us, is an Affront of ſo 
high a Nature, and reflecting ſo much 


on our Honour, that it is never to be put 


up: Let us then make uſe of this Opportu- 
mty to let them know, that we — +4 
ſhould wholly ſubmit themſelves, and all 
they have to us for the future, withoue 
daring to reſiſt our Pleaſure in any thing; 
for that it belongs to us to explain and exe- 
cute the Laws, as wethink fit. This Reſolu- 
tion, being approv'd of by all the Beaſts of 
Prey, was forthwith made known tothe 
Hares, who found themſelves under a Ne- 
ceſſity of owning, that it would conduee 
very much to the Service and Good of the 
| Republick, 
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Republick; but at the ſame time ſa but 
too well what a difference there was be- 
tween their harmleſs Teeth and Claws, 
and the Fangs and Paws of Lyons, againſt 
whom they durſt not fo much as grumble, 
being deſirous to preſerve theit own Lives, 
and keep a little longer the empty Name 
of Lawgivers : But at length even the 
Common-wealth of four-footed Beaſts 
dwindled to nothing, and the Lyons ſet 
themſelves up ſole Lade and Kings over 
them, and have continu'd ſo ever ſince. 


EXPLICATION, 


B Y all Sorts. of four: ſooted Beaſts, we here 
underſtand all the various Natures of 
Men. 


HE experienc'd and able Politicians teach 
us, that there are almoſt as many Opini- 
ons in the World, as Men, who moſt of them 
take greater Care, and are more concern'd for 
their own private Intereſt, than for that of the 
Pablick : From whence it proceeds, that in all 


general and confus'd Aſſemblies, they ſeldom 


come to any Reſolutions that tend to the pub- 
lick Good 3 and that it is impoſſible for them 
ro eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, on a firm an 
laſting Foundation; or to make Laws tending 
to the advantage of the whole Body. _ 


This appears in this Fable, where the tame 
and harneſs Beaſts, who feed upon no others, 
| D bay 
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but are fed upon themſelves, were ſo ſtupid as 
not to conſider that no firm and laſting, but 
a feign'd and dangerous Friendſhip only, can be 
contracted between the Devourers, and thoſe 
that are Devour'd: On the contrary, they 
ought to have imploy'd their utmoſt care to have 
ſeparated themſelves, and to have contriv'd a 
means of living apart from them : 'They ought 
to have aſſembled themſelves with their Equals 
only, to have taken care for their mutual De- 
fence againſt the aſſaults of the Beaſts of Prey, 
and to have eſtabliſh'd a Republick among them- 
ſelves, without entring into any Society with the 
others. | 
But theſe innocent Beaſts committed another 
Errour in the Conſtitution of their Republick : 
They gave the Legiſlative Authority to the 
Hares, who indeed were wiſe enough to make 
good and wholſome Laws, but had no Power 
to inforce the Obſervance of them; and there- 
fore they made Choice of a Lyor, and intruſted 
him with the executive Power, only becauſe 
they were well aſſur'd that he was able to ſee 
the good Laws put in Execution for the pub- 
lick Good, but never conſider'd whether he 
were likely to do fo or not: Nay, tho' they 
knew that he would be immediately aſſiſted by 
the Foxes, Bears, Tygers, Wolves, and all his 
Brother Beaſts of Prey, who, no doubt, would 
execute the Laws according to their own Bloody 
and Vicious Inclinations, without any Regard to 
the publick Good, and could not for fo doing 
be 3 by any Aſſembly of the Common- 
wealth. | | 


And 
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And all this often happens in Republicks of 
Men, op occaſion of ſeditious Aſſemblies : who 
are generally ſo ſtupid, as never to put the Le- 
giſlative Authority into the hands of ſuch as 
can and will imploy and make uſe of it for the 
Advantage of the Publick ; but into the Hands 
of Men of little Experience and leſs Power, 
who perhaps are willing, but unable to compel 
others to the obſervance of their good and 
wholſome Ordinances. And this ſtupidity o 
the Mutineers, who are generally very neceſſi- 
tous Perſons, and Men of diſorderly Lives, of- 
ten ariſes to that pitch, that they appoint one 
ſingle Head to take care of the execution of 
their Laws, with whom from time to time will 
certainly ingratiate themſelves ſeveral Cour- 
tiers and Soldiers, who are all of them Meg that 
neither can nor will get their Living by the La- 
bour of their own Hands, nor content them- 
ſelyes, with what Fortune has beſtow'd upon 
them; but are ever accuſtom'd to live very pro- 
fuſely, at the Expence of what the other good 
Members of the Common-wealth have with 
great care and trouble earn'd and laid up. But 
ſuppoſe the beſt that can happen, thoſe Cour- 
tiers and Soldiers will expect to be kept and 
maintain'd by Impoſitions and Taxes, which 
they will extort from the other good and uſeful 
Inhabitants of the Reppblick, who ſeeing that 
their unarm'd Lawgivers are not able to pro- 
tet them againſt that Violence, fly for Refuge 
to othet Lands; by means whereof the Repub- 
lick becomes ſo weak, that either the Lawgi- 
vers and their Head, with all their Adherents, 
ſoon fall a Prey to ſome ſtronger Neighbour- 
| 2 7 75 oo 
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ing State; or ſuch Chief himſelf will, under 
Colour of their being guilty of High Treaſon, 
put thoſe defenſeleſs Law-givers to Death, and ſo 
render himſelf Supreme and Abſolute Lord over 
the other uſeful and good Inhabitants, and go- 
vern them at will, to the great Joy and Satis- 
faction of thoſe Prodigal and Inſolent Courtiers 
and Soldiers, without conforming himſelf in the 
leaſt to the Good Laws or Ancient Cuſtoms and 
Priviledges of the Common-Wealth ; till at 
length he aſcribes to himſelf theName ofAbſolute 
Lord and King over them, and is own'd as ſuch; 
not only by his own Subjects, but by Foreign- 
ers alſo, When this has happen'd to a Re- 
publick, the Honeſt and Wiſe Inhabitants may 
indeed with ſighs and ſilence, behold their own 
deſtruction, but dare not, either with their Pens 
or Mouths, break out into Complaints, or make 
the leaſt ſtep, in order to redreſs their Grie- 
vances. And this we take to be what this Fa- 
ble teaches us. | 


F A B L E VII. 


The Lyon, the For, and ſome harm- 
| leſs Beaſts. N 


* who was grown old and fee- 
I ble, and unable any longer to get, 
by his uſual hunting, a ſufficient ING 
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of Food for himſelf and his Friends, who 
were in great number, and all of them like 
himſelf, ravenous Beaſts of Prey; propos'd 
to their conſideration an Affair, to which 
they unanimouſly conſented; to wit, that 
the Lyon ſhould invite to his Court all 
the fat and full- fed Beaſts upon which he 
was accuſtom'd to prey, and lay a fatal 
ſnare for them; that under a ſhew of Ju- 
ſtice he might get them into his Power, 
and make them his Prey. The innocent 
Beaſts, who thought no harm , flock'd 
thither in Troops; and the Lyon ask'd 
each of them apart, whether his breath 
ſmelt ſweet or not? Whoever Anſwer'd 
that it ſtunk, was immediately ſlain as an 
Enemy and Slanderer of the Lyon's Maje- 
ſty ; whoever anſwer'd that it ſmelt ſweet, 
met with the ſame Fate, as a falſe and ly- 
ing Sycophant. But when the Fox came 
to be ask'd that Queſtion, his Anſwer was, 
that having got a great Cold, he could 
ſmell nothing, nor give any Account of 
the Lyon's Breath. And thus that wily 
Beaſt eſcap'd the ſnare in which all the reſt 
were taken, except only ſome Graſs- cating 
| Beaſts, who, having never been at the 
Court of the Lyon, or of any other Beaſt 
of Prey, were wholly unknown to them, 
and by that means ſav'd their Lives. 


Dy... TESFIS 
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EXPLICATION. 


D Y the Old Don, we underſtand a: King or 
Prince, who by reaſon of his weakneſs can- 
not make War againſt his Neighbours. | 
By the Hunting, a Waſtful War. 
By the Lyor's Friends, the King's Courtiers. 
By the Harmleſs Beaſts, Men that live 6n their 
own Revenues, and whoſeVirtues and Riches ren- 
der them obnoxious to theEyes ofKings and Cour- 
tiers,and whoat length are put to death by them. 
By the Fox a prudent Man, who will hade 
nothing to do with Kings and Courtiers. | 


TT Heſe things being thus premis'd, we may 


thence Argue; That whenever Kings 


and Princes are ſo weak in ref} ep their Neigh- 
bouring Kings and States, that they are not in 
a condition of making War againſt them, but 
with manifeſt danger of Ruine both ro them- 
Jelves and their Courtiers ; in ſuch caſe they 
generally deſiſt from thoſe means, that the more 
Powerful Kings and Courtiers make uſe of ta 
increaſe their Greatneſs, and to advance their 
own Intereſt and Profit, that is to ſay, to pre- 
tend that ſome weaker Neighbour has injur'd 


them to that degree, that they are oblig'd to 


right themſelves by force of Arms; that fo, by 
means of hir'd and mercenary Soldiers, eſpeci- 
ally Foreigners, they may not only ſubdue their 
Enemies, and take'their Towns and their Coun- 
try from them, but alſo oppreſs and plun- 
der their own Subjects by Taxes, Impoſitions, 


f 


2nd quartering of Soldiers. 
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But the leſs Powerful Kings and Princes, who 
are figur'd to us by the Old Lyon in this Fable, 
that muſt live in Peace; and who, together 
with their Courtiers are not able to ſupport 
their Pomp and Luxury out of their owa Re- 
venue, obſerving that their SabjeQs, by means 
of the laſting Peace they have enjoy'd, are fo 
increas'd in Wealth and Experience, that it is 
to be ſuſpected, that they will no longer ſuffer 
the Luxury and Oppreſlioa of their King and 
his Courtiers, as they did before when they 
had leſs Power, Knowledge and Riches ; are ot- 
ten prevail'd upon by their evil Cougſellors, and 
by the Villanies of the Officers of their Troops, 
to fall upon the Chief of their Subjects, and im- 
-peach now one, now another of them, of Sedi- 
tion, and endeavouring to betray their Coun- 
try: And in caſe the Perions accus'd can be 
convicted by Witneſſes, of having ſpoken with 
diſatisfaction and diſreſpect, of the Exceſſes of 
the Prince and his Courtiers; or if it ſhould 
appear, that out of a Baſeneſs of Soul, and 

intending to N their Eſtates, they 
had ſpoken the Vicious Practices of the 

Court, as of Actions worthy of Eternal Praiſe; 
their Accuſers nevertheleſs will not fail to 
put an ill Conſtruction on the moſt Innocent 
Words and Deeds, and draw a worſe Conſe- 

uence from them: Nor will their lanocence 
and them in any ſtead; for they will certain- 
1y be found Guilty of treaſonable Practices 
againſt the Government; and their Eſtates, - 
which will by conſequence be declar'd, fortei- 
ted to the King, will be granted to the worſt 
of Men, and help to ſupport them in their Vil- 
lanies. | D 4 No 
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No Men therefore of Eſtates, eſpecially ſuch 
as are Eminent for their great and worthy Acti- 
ons, can be ſafe in ſuch a Government, and a- 
void falling into the ſnares of ſuch Kings and 
Courtiers, any otherwiſe than by feigning them- 
ſelves to be Fools, by flying betimes from ſuch 
Princes and their Courts, and by having no Ac- 
quaintance with the Courtiers. And this it 1s, 
we learn by the Fox in this Fable who by 
cunningly pretending to have got ſuch a Cold, 
that he had loſt bis ſmell, avoided falling into 
the ſnares of the Lyon, in which all the other 
Beaſts were taken,' except only thoſe who were 
not known at Court, and had never had any 
Fellowſhip with the Blood-thirſty Beaſts of Prey. 


And chis we take to be all that this Fable teach- 


eth us. 


Fer VIII. 
The Lyon and bis Friends. 


IHE Parrots, Apes and Foxes, the 

8 Lyon's old Friends and Counſel- 
lors, having obſerv'd that the wiſe and ex- 
bene Hare had got ſuch Acceſs to his 
Perſon, and that his Counſel was fo high- 
ly eſteem'd by him, that he would never 
hearken to the Advice of his Old Friends ; 
gonceiv'd ſuch a Jealouſie and Hatred a- 
proſe the Hare, that they vow'd his De- 
„ ae & i he ſtruction; 
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ſtruction; and lay ing their Heads together, 
reſolv*d to go one by one to the Lyon, and 
inform him, that the Hare was grown fo 
arrogant on account of the Favours re- 
ceived from him, as to boaſt publickly in 
all Companies, that the Lyon was come 
by all his Greatneſs meerly by following 
the Advices he had given him, and which 
tended only to give him the Supremacy 
over the other Beaſts, that he might go- 
vern them according tq the Rules of Rea- 
ſon and Juſtice, for the advantage of the 
Publick; but that if he ſhould depart from 
his Counſel, and govern according to his 
own Will and Pleaſure, he would then be. 
come a Tyrant, and that no Obedignce 
would be from thenceforth due to him. 
The Lyon believed this Information to be 
true, for that it was probable enough, there 
being ſo many Witneſſes of it; infomuch 
that contrary to all the Rules of Right and 
Juſtice, and without hearing what the In- 
nocent Hare had to fay for himſelf, he de- 
clar'd him a Rebel and Traitor, and con- 
demn'd him to loſs* of Life and Eſtate. 
But afterwards, 1nquiring more narrowly 
into the Matter, he found that his old 
Friends had dealt falfly by him, and that 
they had thro? Envy complotted the Death 
of his late Favourite, the Hare : At which 
he conceiv'd fo great an Anguiſh of 1 

fee S ˙1 that 
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that in his old Age it brought him into 
a Weak and Feeble condition; at length 
he bethought himſelf, that to recover his 
former Health and Strength, he could make 
uſe of no Diet fo proper as the Tongues of 
Parrots, the Brains of Foxes, and the Fleſh 
of pamper'd Apes, ſo that he inſtantly ſet 
himſelf to work, to contrive how to get 
'them one by one intohis Power ; but 
who knew beſt what they deſerv'd, kept 
themſelves m a Body rogether, and wou'd 
by no means be allar'd into his Den; 
and were continually contriving to prevent 
his deſigns by ſome Stratagem or another, 
and endeavour'd what in them lay to com- 
paſs his Death. 


EXP LIC ATI ON 
B. the Lyon, the Sages here underſtand a 


King by Birth, and who is in ſome mea- 

ure Generous, and a Man of Underſtanding. 
By Parrots, Apes, and Foxes, are meant ſuch 
as are not contented, to get their Livelihoods 
by their own Labour, but endeavour by their 
Flatteries, Tricks, and wonderful Cruelties, 'to 
be luxuriouſly maintained by great Lords; and 

of this Nature moſt Courtiers are. 6 

By the Hares, are underſtood Men, who 
are accuſtom'd to live in quiet on their own 
Revenue, without doing any prejudice to others, 
and who nevertheleſs have Travelled thro* ma- 
ny Countries, and have Seen, Read, and Heard, 
| a great 
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*1 great deal. Theſe are the Men, who have 


fix'd to themſelves certain Virtuons Maxim, 
for the Conduct of their Lives, from which 
they will not recede, on Account of any Earthly 
Intereſt ; and ſuch may not improperly be ſtil'd 
Anti-Courtiers. | 


D this Fable, the Sages would repreſent 
to us, the Court of a King, and all the 
Managements god Intrigues of it, which we 
will thus ſhortly explain. | 
All who are Born of Kings, and who expect, 
when they come to Years of Manhood, to in- 
herit the Crown, are from their Youth beſieg'd 
by Young Men, who propoſe to themſelves, 
no other Maxims, or Reſolutions, than by all 
the means they can uſe, to ingratiate them- 
ſelves, in the Favour of the Young Prince, 
Hoping to receive from him, when Ye comes 
to ſucceed in the Throne, the Chief Places of 
Truſt, and Profit in the Government, both for 
themſelves, and their Relations. And for as 
much as Youth js generally heedleſs of the 
Preſent, and averſe from Thoughts of the Fu- 
ture, but on the other hand, always ready to ſa- 
tisfy their luſtful Deſires, ſo none can ſooner 
obtain their Favour and preſerve it, than thoſe 
who ſet the greateſt Value on the Pleaſures, 
to which they are addicted, and furniſh them with 
the means, to arrive at the Enjoyment of them. 
ay more, if any Young Courtier, be ſo Fortu- 
nate, as to propoſe to the Young Prince, any yet 
. of, or untaſted Pleaſure, and that he 
happen to take great delight in the gs” 
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of it, ſuch young Courtier, commonly becomes 
the Firſt, and Chiefeſt of his Minions. 


This is the Reaſon, that whatever young | 
Princes either do or ſay, is extol'd to the high- ' 
eſt degree, by theſe young Courtiers, and imi- | 


tated by them. This is the reaſon too, that 
young, Princes always follow the DiQates of 


their Luſtful Inclinations, in Gaming, Dancing, 
Luxurious Eating, and Drinking, but above all, 
when they come to Man's Eſtate, in the wan- | 


ton Embraces of the Female Sex ; ſo that ha- 
ving paſs'd their Youth in this manner, when- 


ever their Old Father dies, they are wholly | 


Ignorant how their Subjects ought to be go- 
vern'd. And having never had any Famili- 


arity, or Converſation, with any others, than 
with the Companions of their youthful Plea- | 


ſures, they promote them only to the Imploy- 
ments of greateſt Weight, in the Govern- 
ment. 

This Favour of the Prince, is the ſole Idol, 


which theſe luxurious Miniſters, both of the | 
Sword and Gown, ſeek after and adore ; and | 


they are generally ſo Neceſlitous, that without 
it, they would fall into the utmoſt Contempt 


and Poverty. To preſerve it therefore, they | 
generally Stick at nothing, but conſtantly hold 
together, to keep the King in Ignorance, or, | 
as it often happens, to imbibe him with an ill 
Opinion, of all ſuch as ſtand in their way, 


in giving him better Advice, by laying ſome 


pretended Crime to their Charge. Moreover, 


that the Prince, may have no Eyes, nor Ears, 
but theirs, they generally keep him ſhut up, 
and, as it were, inviſible to other Men; and 
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thus betray and ſeduce their Maſter ; nor is 
it in bis Power, to protect himſelf from it. 
Inſtances of this) are frequently ſeen, when- 
ever by accident, a Man of Virtue and Un- 
derſtanding happens to be employ'd in any 
Great Office at Court, by means whereof he 
comes to bs Familiar with the King, and to 
have a large ſhare in his Favour, till at length 
the firſt Favourites of the Prince, growing Jea- 
lous of the Intereſt of this New Comer, and 
that it will be a Check to their Greatneſs, 
join together to calumniate him, and to give to 
his Virtues, an Appearance of Vice: Then 
that Wretched King, whoſe Court is filld 
only with Perſons, that hate, and accuſe that 
worthy and good Servant, thinks he does 
very well in Believing many, to-the Prejudice 
of one; and accordingly delivers him over 
to Juſtice, where he is Convicted of High 
Treaſon, and put to Death, and all his Friends, 
are not only Baniſh'd from Court, but even 
out of the Land. 17 
But if this King be not wholly- Stupid, and 
Blind in his own Affairs, he will in time diſ- 
cover, that theſe his Favourite Minions have 
betray'd him, and that his common Subjects, 
look on him, no otherwiſe than as on a Ty- 
rant, for having deliver'd up the good Stateſ- 
man, to the Malice of his envious Rivals, who 
even themſelves, when they come to diſcover 


the Kings coldneſs towards them, will join 
with the Riſing Sun, and ſecretly. contrive the 


Death of their old Maſter. So that at length 
ſuch Kings, finding that they are become the 
Hatred of all their Subjects, and not know- 


ing 
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ing whom to confide in, having been deren 


by thoſe, on whofe Fidelity they moſt depended 
will at length end their days in a wretch 
anxiety of Soul, expecting each moment a vio- 


lent Death. It would be wholly needleſs to 


ſtrengthen this our Argumentation hy Exam- 


les, ſince they are to be met with in great 
dere not only in the Greek and Roman, hut 
even in the modern Hiſtorians, who treat of the 
Courts of Kings and Princes. We will there- : 
fore only add, That the true intent of this Fable | 
is to teach us, that Ignorance and Vice reign ſo | 


much at Court, that all Knowledge and Virtue 
is haniſh'd from thence, and driven even out of 
the Land. 
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F ABEL E IX. 
The Stag, the Yozſe and his Rider. 


| Jolly Horſe, who had never yet 
been Back'd, was feeding in all 
freedom in a graſſie Plain, and obſerv*d that 
a Broad-horn'd Stag was grazing by hum; 
and tho be had no reaſon to fear, but that 
the Plain would produce Graſs enough for 
them both, and that he had this Advan- 
tage over the Stag, that he might find 
his Food in the Thickets or Woods, 
where the Horns of the other would not 
permit 
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rmit him to look for his; yet deſiring to 
laws both Plain and Woods to himſelf, he 
beſought a Man to get up on his Back, 
and to purſue and kill the ſwift-footed Stag: 
This the Man readily conſented to, but 
told the Horſe, that, for their greater eaſe 
and pleaſure, it would be neceſſary for him 
to be Bridled and Sadled : The Horſe, 
hoping the more certainly to kill the Stag, 
and thereby to range ſole Lord and Maſter 
over all the graſſie Soil, willingly yielded 
to it, and open'd his Mouth to receive the 
Bit, and offer'd his Back to the Saddle: 
Thus they purſu'd the Stag, and the poor 
Beaſt was caught and ſlain : Then the 
Horſe, believing that his Rider had ob- 
tain'd his ends as well as himſelf, deſit'd 
him to alight and eaſe him of his hea 
weight; but he anſwer'd him, That he had 
not kilPd the Stag only for his Intereſt, 
but to make himſelf merry with it among, 
his Friends; and that he mult be contented 
to carry him and the Stag too home to his 
Houſe : The Horſe, tho? loth, was ſorc'd 
to do ſo, and then deſfir*d the Man a ſecond 
time to get off his Back; but he reply'd 
again, That he muſt carry him to fetch 
ſome Bread to eat with his Veniſon; add- 
ing withal, that he now faw, how ſer- 
viceable a Beaſt a Horſe was to Man, ei- 
ther for carrying or drawing their heavy 
| Burdens, 
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Burdens, but that they were chiefly necef. 
fary in Horſe-mills ; and that in ſhort it was 
very reaſonable that Beaſts fhould be tam'd, 


and taught to obey Men. Upon this the 
Horſe began to kick and fhng as he had 


been mad, thinking to throw his Rider; 


but he ſate faſt in the Saddle, and ply'd him 
to furioufly with Whip and Spur, that the 
Horſe was ſorc'd to ſubmit, and ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be harneß'd in a Horſe-mill, 
where ever. afterwards he was kept to hard 
labour, and had no more Food allow'd him; 
than what that Man, his then Maſter, 


thought fit. 
EXPLICATION 


7 ] ; HE Ancients teach us, that by the Horſe 
and Stag in this Fable, we are to under- 


ſtand two conſiderable Inhabitants, or Magi- 
ſtrates. | | 
By the Graſſie Plains and Woods, a Republick, 
where the Inhabitants may live in all Liberty. 
By the Horſeman or Rider, a Man of Power, 
who was appointed to Command as General for 
one Campaign. | 54 
By having a Rider on his Back, and by being 
compell'd to go into a Horſe- mill, to live in 
Slavery. 


ſtirs Men up to a deſire of being well- 


A that Self-love is well-grounded, which 


eſteem'd and fpoken of by others; and as good 
n Reaſon 
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Reaſon teaches us, that the ſureſt way to arrive 
at that end is to employ all our Power in doing 
Actions worthy. of Praiſe; fo it is no lefs evi- 
dent, that the Ambition which produces ſuch 
noble Fruits, 1s a very laudable Virtue. 

Moreover, as the Luſt of Power; that pro- 
ceeds from a perverted and miſtaken Selt-love, 
is often repreſented to us under the Name of 
Ambition ; ſo the Perſons who thirſt after Rule 
and Dominion over others, willingly cloath 
themſelves with the Mantle of Ambition, and 
while they imperiouſly do miſchief to others, 
and by Conſequence to themſelves, they are 
certainly Men worthy the laſt Contempt and 
Scorn. But foraſmuch as this Fable ſhows the 
Wrongs which thoſe who ſeek after Power, ge- 
nerally do to others as well as to themſelves, it 
will not be amiſs if we enlarge a little in the 
Explication of it. 

A Man whoſe Ambition is grounded on Right 
and Juſtice, is content and ſatisfi'd in doing 
Actions worthy of Ptaiſe, and may well expect 
that others will judge and ſpeak of him accor- 
ding to his Deſerts : But if it ſhould happen 
otherwiſe, yet his own Conſcience will ſerve, 
him inſtead of a Thouſand Witneſſes, that he 
has fquar'd all his Actions according to the 
Rules of Honbur. And if he afterwards find 
more Perſons, who together with him will dare 
to tread iti the Paths of Honour and Vircue, 
the greater ſatisfaction he will take in bis own 
good Actions, and be the more incourag'd in 
the purſuit of his honourable Career. 


E On 
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On the contrary, a Man Ambitious of Power 
and Rule only takes delight above all things in 


lording it over others, and always envies his 
Betters, and hates his Equals ; not that either of 


them have deſerv'd it at his hands, but meerly 


becauſe they are his Betters or his Equals : He 


deſpiſes the Checks of his own Conſcience, and' 


whatever other Men think or ſay of him, pro- 
raged they dare not go about to leſſen his Great- 
nets. 

And as the Luſt of Power is not grounded 
on Reaſon and Conſcience, but on Violence and 
Deceit, and always accompany'd with Envy 
and Hatred; ſo the Perſons poſſeſsd with it are 
always bora down the ſtream of their unruly 
Paſſions, either to leſſen or deſtroy their Betters 
or their Equals, and to that end often employ 
means that are indeed prejudicial to thoſe that 
ſtand in their way, and oppoſe their growing 
Greatneſs; but that withal, inſtead of adyan- 
cing them to any higher degree of Power over 
their Betters, or their Equals, are on the contrary 
fatal and ruinous to themſelves. 

This we daily ſee happen, not only among 
Men conſider'd in particular, but chiefly in 
free Republicks, where ſome ambitious Rulers, 
not ſatisf'd with giving their Votes in the Aſ- 
ſembly of the States together with their Bro- 
ther-Rulers, and not conſenting to be deter- 
min'd by the Plurality of them, as the Conſti- 
tution of the Government requires; but deſi- 
rous to carry all before them according to their 
own will and Pleaſure, make ſeparate and ſecret 


Cabals with ſome other diſaffected Members of the 


Common-wealth, with whom they ingage them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves by Vows andOaths, to call in and ſet p ſome 
Foreign Lord over them, by means whereof they 
will compel the other Senators, either to give 
their Votes according to their deſires, or elſe 
expel them from their ſhare in the Governmeart, 
and put them to Death. And we likewiſe dai- 
ly ſee that ſuch ambitious Rulers, thinking they 
3 havegain'd their ends by ſetting up ſuch a Head, 
Z find to the contrary, that by their villanous 
Practices, they have ſold their Liberties; and 
given themſelves up to be eternal Slaves to their 
new Lord, whoſe Will they muſt obey in all 
things, and never, as before, enjoy the Privileges 
of a free Republick. In ſhort, we take the De- 
ſign of this Fable to be only to teach us, That an 
| ambitious Ruler is truly a Horſe, who may in- 
deed take a Rider on his Back; andrun down a 
ö Stag; but then he muſt expect to be for ever 
| Subje& to that Rider, or doom'd to eternal Sla- 
very in a Horſe-mill. 
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PF a $ 1 X. 
The Fly and the Ant; 


Fly faid thus to an Ant, whom ſhe 

met in the Summer: Thou att for 

certain a and deſpicable Beaſt, who, 

tho? thou haſt Wingstofly on high, yet like 

a mean ſpirited Wretch, creepꝰ'ſt always on 

the. Earth, and A hard to geta 2 
| 4 , 
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did Livelihood, eating only a little Corn, 
and drinking nothing but Water: I, on 
the contrary, ſoar aloft, and without any * 
labour take my place at the moſt coſtly 
Feaſts, where I feed on the moſt delicious 
Morſels, and drink from gold and ſilver 


Veſſels the moſt exquiſite Liquors : I ſleep 


in purple Beds, and there kiſs the ruddy 
Cheeks of the moſt beautiful Women. 
To which the Ant Anſwer'd : Full dear 
thou pay'ſt for all the Delights which thou 
enjoy*ſt by living as thou doſt, in continu- 
al dread of being cruſf'd to pieces, by | 
Fans and Fly-flaps, of being caught in 
clammy Sweets, or drown'd in feaſtful 


Bowls: But ſay the beſt that can befal 


thee, thy ſhort-lived Days and Pleaſures | 
ſoon will end: When the firſt Winter 
comes, thou certainly muſt die, and leave 
for ever theſe miſtaken Joys. Theſe 
are the Thoughts that convince me ho- 
much my Happineſs ſurpaſſes thine, and that 
make me and the dear Companions of my 
Labours, employ our ſelves with great Sa- 
tisfaction and Content in hoarding up in 
the Summer a ſufficient Quantity of Food 
to {upport us in Quiet and Security all the 


Winter. 


EXP. 
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EXPLICATION. 


HE Sages tell us, that by the Fh, we are 
to underſtand a Man who lives in great 
Pomp and Luxury; or a Courtier. 

By the Ar, a thrifty, induſtrious and labori- 
ous Man. 
By the Summer, Youth or Proſperity. 
By the Wizter, old Age, or Adverlity. 


Wir Men have once taken up a way of 
living ſuitable to their own natural In- 
clinations, they will in time take ſuch delight 
therein, and be ſo accuſtom'd to it, that for- 
getting the Inconveniencies of it, they at firſt 
come to deſpiſe, then to hate, and laſt of all to 
deride all that live otherwiſe than themſelves. 


This we generally obſerve to be true, in Men 


who by Nature are inclin'd to be coſtly in their 
Apparel, to be Luxurious in Eating and Drink- 


ing, and to live in the Enjoyment of the un- 


lawful Luſts of the Fleſh : For that ſort of Life 
affords them ſuch pleaſure at firſt, that not re- 
flecting on the ill conſequences that certainly 
attend it in the end, but conlidering only that 
by thus ſatisfying their Deſtres, they oppreſs 
no Man either by Violence or Deceit, they will 
even from thence take yet greater Pleaſure 
therein ; till at length they arrive to that degree 
of Inſolence, as to dare to boaſt of thoſe Ex- 
ceſſes, and deſpiſe all other Men, who main- 
tain themſelves by careful and laborious Thrif- 
tineſs; who are modeſt in their Apparel, tem- 
perate in Eating and Drinking, aud who enjoy 
| E 3 onl; 
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only the lawful Pleaſures of the Marriage-Bed : 
Theſe they look on as Men of little Underſtan- 
ding, who know not how to live, and who by 
their rigid Virtue do little or no good, either to 
themſelves or others. Their Contempt pr 
ceeds to Hate, their Hate to Deriſion; they cry 
out againſt them for a Company of niggardly 
and obſtinate Fellows, who want Souls to enjoy 
Pleaſures themſelves, and as much as in them 
lies, hinder and diſturb the Joys of others. But 
thoſe Perſons, who, likewiſe following the Bent 
of their natural Incligations, have embrac'd a 
careful, laborious and near way of Living, an 
find their Account in it; take notice that th 
the others, by whom they are deſpis'd, hated and 
derided, enjoy a momentary Pleaſure in the 
purſuit of their unlawful Deſires, yet they im- 
pair thereby their Health, their Honour and 
their Eſtates; and when the firſt Adverſity at- 
tacks them, are reduced to a State of double 
Miſery, not knowing any longer how to live; 
being at once abandon d by their old Compani- 
ans in Debauchery, and aſham'd to ask Relief 
from thoſe whom before they contemn'd, hated 
and derided ; and thus they ſoon meet with a 
miſerable and wretched End. Oa the other ſide, 
it is alſo true that Men of temperate Lives are in 
little time ſo accuſtom'd to that way of living, 
that it becomes eaſie and delightful to them eve- 
Ty day more than other, eſpecially when any 
Misfortune happens to them, | 


ortun, ; as any temporal 
Loſs, Sickneſs, or the like: For even then they 


remain the ſame Men ſtil}, and perſiſting in their 
way of living ſoon recover their former Health; 
Fhite the other luxurious Perſons, unable to 
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ward the Blow, ſink under the oppreſſing weight, 
and end their days in Miſery and Shame. 

But it is not only in Men of low Condition 
that we find tliis to be true, but particularly in 
Courtiers, who place their whole delight in 
ſoaring high, that is, in living in Pomp, Splen- 
dour and Luxury, while they deſpiſe, hate and 
make a Jeſt of all thrifty, careful and virtuous 
Men, whether of Quality,: Burgers or Boors. 
And we ſee too that theſe Court-followers are, 
through this courſe of Life, unable to reſiſt the 
firſt Shock of Il]l-fortune, but continvally faint 
beneath the Blow; while the others, whom 
they contemn'd, hated and ſcoff'd at, unmov'd 


at the Viciſſitudes of Fate, with unſhaken 


Minds withſtand the worſt that can befal them 
here below. How much better is it then to 
ſpend aur days in Quiet and Security in a low 
Station, far remoy'd from the glittering ſhow of 
gaudy Courts, and to die at length with Honour, 
than to live a little while in all the Pomp and 
Luxury this World affords, and falling into Mis- 
fortunes which our own Imprudence has drawn 
upon us, to end our Days, like Beggars, in 
Shame and Miſery ? 

To conclude, we take the ſole Deſign of this 
Fable to be only to teach us, That luxurious, 
prodigal and vicious Men commonly contemn, 
hate and deride the Temperate, Thrifty and 
Virtuous; and that the firſt of them, after ha- 
ving liv'd but a little time, come to a ſhameful 
and miſerable End; and that the latter, foreſee- 
ing their Fate, comfort themſelves therewith, 
and aving liv'd many Days, end them at length 
with Honour and a good Conſcience, 
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FapLe NI. 
The Aſs, the Dog and the Maſter. 


"A N Afs, obſerving that his Maſter 
was very kind to a little Dog, wha 

id him no Service but only leap'd up 
and fawn'd upon him, and that never- 
theleſs he ſpoke 1 him, made much 
of him, took him in his Arms and ſtroak'd 
him, gave him many a good bit from his 
own Table, while he, poor Soul work'd 
hard, eat but little, and was beaten much, 
reſolvd to follow the Dog's Example, in 
hopes to fare for the future as well as he : 
The next time therefore that his Maſter 
came near him, he leap'd/ up upon him, 
as he had often ſeen the Dog do before; 
But the Maſter, not wont to receive ſuch 
rough Salutation from his Aſs, and find- 


ing his weight ſomething heavy, nor 


knowing how innocently the poor Crea- 
ture meant it, fear*d no leſs than that he 
intended to kill him: He therefore calPd 
his Servants to his Aſſiſtance, who comin 

with Cudgels in their Hands, belabour” 

the Aſs full fore, and at length got him 
offi Ju ſhort, they concluded, that too 


much 
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much eaſe had made him reſtiff, and there- 
fore to take him off from his Mettle, they 
loaded him with heavier Burdens than be- 
fore, and at length ſent him to the Corn- 
mill, where he ended his days in great 
Shame and Sorrow, the Laughing-ſtock of 
the Dogs and other Aﬀes. © 


EXPLICATION. 


the 4/5, the wiſe underſtand 8 Man Na- 
turally very laborious. 
By the Dog, a Man fit to get his Livelihood 
by fair Words and Flattery. 
By the after, a Man in better Circumſtan- 
ces than thoſe with whom he converſes: And 


particularly a King or Prince. 

N Ature has given to all the Beaſts, a parti- 
cular Inſtinct, that teaches them how to 
ſupport themſelves, and propagate their ſeveral 
Kinds: But, beſides this Benefit of Nature, 
God Almighty has indow'd Man with Reaſon, 
that enables him to judge what he is qualifi d or 
not qualifi'd for: And if they make an ill-choice 
they are ſure to be miſerable as long as they 
live. They are oblig'd therefore to examine 
themſelves well, and accordingly to embrace or 
reject ſuch a way of living, as is moſt ſuitable 

to, or averſe from, their natural Inclinations. 
But they ought particularly to be very care- 
ful not to make Choice of ſuch a Method of 
Life, as is wholly repugnant to the Dictates of 
their Nature, or to the Manner of their Educa- 
tar 6-4 ae ads. ; x; uf 


8 The Aſs, the Dog, 
tion. And this not only becauſe when Men act 
according to their own natural Diſpoſitions, 
they act with much more inward Satisfaction, 
and therefore much better, than when they act 
in oppoſition to their innate Inclinations, and 
conſequently by Compulſion and Force. But 
alſo, for that the notorious difference between 
the new Choice they have made, and their for- 
mer way of Life, draws the Eyes of all Men up- 
on them, and makes them narrowly watch for 
all the falſe ſteps which theſe unqualifi'd No- 
vices make in their new Courſe of Life: And ſo 
great is the Malice of Men now-a-days, that 
they never take the good Will of theſe N 
ble Perſons for the Deed, never make their Ob- 
ſervations with Deſign to lead the Wanderers 
into the right way, or to ſhew them a better; but 
meerly with intent, as much as in them lies, to 
make them go yet more aſtray, that ſo they may 
have greater reaſon to deride them, and a fairer 
Opportunity of working them harm. 

But that our Argument may not ſeem foreign 
to the genuine Intent of our Fable, we will lay 
down as a manifeſt Truth, that many particu- 
lar Perſons, nay, whole Nations may be found, 
who are naturally inclin'd, more than other 
Men or Nations, by their Words, Behaviour 
and Actions, to give Pleaſure to others, but no 
Profit whatſoever. And that on the contrary, 
there are many particular Men, nay, Nations 
intire, who take delight, in doing ſolid Good 
to others, nor is it in their Nature to procure 
them any inſignificant delight. And if the Men 
who are by nature Serious, Penſive and Dull, 
endeayonr to imitate the Gay, the Airy and the 
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Frolickſome, they will get nothing by it but 
Deriſion and Scorn. Inſtances of this Truth 
are frequently ſeen in the Courts of Kings and 
Princes, whoſe Minds, from their Infancy, are ſo 
taken up with idle uſeleſs Pleaſures, that they 
even loath the Thoughts of Serious and uſeful 
things, and the Perſons that propoſe them to 
them. Inſomuch that when any ſober thinkin 
Man, contrary to his Nature, plays the gay — 
flattering Courtier, he is ſure to be derided for 
it, and will laugh himſelf from Court. 

Thus we ſee that the French are naturally of a 
Humour tq divert whole Companies, particu- 
lar young Ladies, Kings and Princes, with their 
9 Prattle, or things of no ſolid uſe in the 
World; which nevertheleſs ſerve to ingratiate 
them with many Ladies and effeminate Kings 
and Princes. On the contrary, the Dutch are 
inclin'd to diſcourſe of uſeful and profitable 
Things, but if in Converſation they pretend ta 

be Witty, or at Court to play the gay and fro- 
lickſom Courtier, they do both with ſuch awk- 
ward Grace, that they will certainly be laugb'd 
out of the Room. | 
We take therefore the only meaning of this 
Fable to be, that none can continue long happy 
in any Station whatſqever, fave thoſe who in- 
deavour to live according to their in-bora In- 
elinations, or according to what their Educa- 
tion and a long Cuſtom has qualiffd them for: 
And that whoever makes choice of a Courſe of 
He, repugnant to what his natural Diſpoſition 
has inclin'd him to, will certainly meet with 
much Shame and Sorrom: 


FABLE 


FAB LE XII. 


A Woman Praying —— the long Life 
- © of Dionyſius the Tyrant, _ 


X old Woman, praying openly for 
the long Life of Dionyſius the Youn- 


er, Son of the Elder of that Name, who 


ad made himſelf Tyrant of Syracuſe 
was puniſh'd for ſo doing, as if ſhe envy d 
the Welfare of her own Country, and ſet 
at nought the Sighs and Groans of the 
poor Inhabitants, who were grievoully, 
and more than ever oppreſs'd by the Son's 
Tyranny : For ſhe, and every one kne 
that Diomſius paſt his days in Gaming, 
Drunkenneſs and Whoredom in the Com- 
pany of the vileſt of Men; and that, to 
carry on his Debaucheries without any 
diſturbance, he had kept himſelf ſhut up 
in his Palace with the Lewd Companions of 
his Diſorders go days together, in the mean 
while ſending out Orders to proſecute all 
the Honeſt and Worthy Inhabitants, that 
freely ſpoke of him as he deſerv'd, and 
ho would not defile themſelves with his 
Impurities; laying to their charge, — 
Þ na Cat they 
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they were ſeditious and obſtinate Fellows, 
who had ſpoken ill of the King, and therefore 
were worthy of Puniſhment: But the old 
Woman anſwer'd; when I was young, 
and by conſequence knew not that the Suc- 
ceſſion or Change of Monarchs and Sove- 
reign Lords was always the occaſion of 
more hurt than good to the Subjects, and 

that here at Syracuſe no relief was to be 
expected for the common Inhabitants, but 
by ſetting up a better and free Government; 
then I, and many of my good Neighbours 
with me, pray*d for the Death of the old 

Dionyſius, who had enſlav'd our free Re- 
publick, and govern'd all at Will: But 
when I thought that in his Death we had 
obtain'd our Wiſhes, I find him fucceeded - 
by his Son, who ules us ten times worſe 
than the old Dionyſius did: I therefore am 
afraid of a third, and believe that in all 

conquer?d Countries ſeldom come young 
Kings better than the old; but generally 
ſuch as more and more oppreſs and rob 
the Inhabitants of their Liberty. 


EXPLE 
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E xPLICAT TO. 


HE firſt Kings who began to reign over 
1 Countries or Cities that before were 
free, receiv'd their Sovereignty, either from 
the free Choice of the Inhabitants, or obtain'd 
it by Force and Deceit. And tho' no Man was 
ever elected to be Head of a Republick, but 
on Account of ſome Qualifications that had been 
ſeen in his Anceſtors, and which he was be- 
liev'd to inherit, and that the Inhabitants 
donbted not but he would imploy his Power 
more to their Welfare and Advantage than his 
own, yet they have generally found themſelves 
deceiv'd therein. | 

The like too we always find, whenever any 
Man thro? Force or Craft, or as it almoſt always 
happens, thro' both, ſets himſelf up to be 
Head of a Republick. However, both thoſe 
Chiefs are alike in this, that they never attain to 
the Sovereignty, when by reaſon of Nonage, 
or an ill Education, they are unfit to bear Rule 
over others; but when they are come to Years 
of Manhood, and either have given Proofs of 
their Capacity already, or do give, by ſubvert- 
ing the Common-wealth. 

From thence therefore it proceeds, that they 
can and will govern, without ſuffering them- 
felves in any wiſe to be govern'd by others; as 
likewiſe that they not only know what they 
themſelves have either lik'd or diſlik'd in o- 
ther Kings and Princes, but alſo, for as much as 
they have been Subjects themſelves, they by 
conſequence likewiſe know, what the Inhabi- 
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tants, who muſt obey, are inclin'd to, or averſe 
from. 

Beſides, Men who ſet themſelves np to rule 
over a People, who have long been Free, and 
who for that reaſon will not readily ſubmit 
themſelves to Slavery, know too very well, that 
One who Rules Many is at beſt but a precarious 
Ruler, and can govern no longer than the Ma- 
ny are pleas d to ſubmit : It hehoves therefore 
ſuch firſt Chiefs or Kings to be very cautious 
how they put to Death or baniſh any of the 
conſiderable Inhabitants, who ſtickle moſt to 
recover the loſt Freedom of their Country, un- 
leſs it be under a very ſpecious and plauſible Pre- 


tence of Juſtice and Right. Let them be very 22 


careful too, that while they go about to chouſe 
the People of their Liberty, and compel them 
to ſubmit to Kingly Sway, they alledge ſome 
great Benefit that will thence ariſe to the Com- 
mon- wealth, and that they accept of the So- 
vereign Power only to advance that End; and 
becauſe it is confer'd on them by a plurality of 
Votes. For whenever the firſt Chiefs' or Kings 
throw off this Mask, they will ſoon be de- 
ſpoil'd of their Royalty. 
But to the end, that the Sons of ſuch Tyrants 
may not be inflam'd with the like Luſt of Pow- 
er, whereby their Parents have enſlav'da free Re- 
publick, and even-in their Fathers Life-time, ei- 
ther thro Violence or Deceit, ſaatch the Sce 
tre from-their Hands, they are oblig'd to bring 
them up in Ignorance, Diſſoluteneſs and Luxu- 
ry; ſo that when they come naturally to ſucceea 
their Fathers in the Soveraignty, they are for 
the moſt part ſo Stupid and- Arrogant, Ty 
Neither 
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neither can nor will, take the care of the Go- 
vernment on themſelves, but inſtead thereof 


truſt the Helm of Affairs in the Hands of ſome of | 


their Courtiers,while they, mean time, are whol] 
intent on ſatiating their ſinful Luſts. But yet bo 
they and their Courtiers are in ſume meaſure kept 
in awe with thinking that the Love of Liberty is 


not wholly extinct in the Hearts and Minds of ; 


the Common People, and that the moſt conſide- 
rable among them muſt either be put to Death 
or die a Natural Death before ſuch Chiefs, 
Kings and Courtiers can in full ſecurity make 
their Royal Villanies paſs upon them as ſo ma- 
ny Virtues: But when the third Succeſſion is 
mounted on their Throne, they and their Cour- 
tiers meet no oppoſition in the purſuit of their 
ſhameful Luſts ; and having no Reſiſtance to fear 
from the Hands of the Common People, who 
are now enur'd to Slavery, they proclaim aloud 
that they are not liable to the Laws like them, 
whom they pretend to a Power of loading with 
Impoſitions and Taxes at will, and that their 
Lives and Fortune are theirs, to diſpoſe of both 
as they thin fit. 1 We.” 

And this is what this Fable properly teaches 
us. For Dionyſus the Elder of Syracuſe, being 
from a brave Soldier only advanc'd to the 
Charge of Captain General, or Commander 
in Chief of an Army of the Republick, found 
the Means, during an unfortunate and bloody 
War with the Carthaginians, fo to ingratiate 
himſelf and gain the Hearts of the Common 
People and Soldiers, and to ſo blacken the Re- 
putation of the other general Officers of the 
Army ; that the Republick, laying them aſide, 
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gave him full Power to carry on that War as he 
thought fit withcur any Controul. Having ob- 
tain'd this, he gave out, that ſome Perſonas, en- 
vious at his Greatneſs, deſign'd to murther him, 
and therefore that it was neceſſary for his own 
ſecurity, to have a Guard of 600 Men; which 
he having accordingly taken, by means of them 
and of ſome Foreign hir'd Troops, that were in 
his Army, and whom he had likewiſe gain'd, he 
compell'd the Republick of Syracuſe to be obe- 
dient to his Will in all things for the ſpace of 
38 Years; during which time he fell into ſeve- 
ral great Difficulties, but by his Addreſs and 
Courage ſurmounted them all. 

Mean while he gave ſo ill an Education to his 
Son, Diom ſius the Younger, that when he 
came to ſucceed his Father in the Government, 
he was altogether incapable of it; and having 
liv'd the ſpace of ten Years in all Diſſoluteneſs, 
oppreſſiag the Syracuſians with unheard of Ty- 
rannies, he was firſt by the Honeſt Dion, and 
afterwards dy the Virtuous and Fortunate Timo- 
leon, compelFd to fly the Country, and Syracuſe 
was again reſtor'd to its former Liberty. 

To conclude, the old Woman, mention'd in 
this Fable, who had liv'd a great while in the 
World, having no Grounds to hope that the 
Republick would be reſtor'd to its Freedom in 
the Days of the ſecond D:onyſuu, who was a 

reater Tyrant than his Father, and who, ſhe 
ew beſides, had a very Vicious Son, had 
great reaſon to Pray for his long Life, leſt that 
Son ſhould oppreſs them more than his Father 
had done before him. | 
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The Frog and the Cow. 


Young Frog, being on a ſuddain 

grown to an unuſual ſize, and big- 
ger than the old Frogs, meaſur'd himſelf 
one day with them; and out of a Self love 
that is common to all Beaſts, began to 
ſuppoſe that he was of a Nature different 
from that of all other F 
Conceitedneſs arriv*d to that degree, that 
at length he fancy'd that he ſhould in time 
be as big as a Cow, if he took care from 
day to day to ſtretch ont his wrinkled hide 


with all his Might; having therefore blown | 


himſelf up as much as he could, he in- 


quir'd of the leſſer, but old Frogs, if he 
were not grown to be near as big as a 


Cow ? But they, who by remaining in the 
common Station of Frogs, had likewiſe re- 
rain'd the Senſe that is common to them, 
anſwer'd and reaſon'd with him very wiſely; 
Thewing him, that tho? he ſhould beſofortu- 


nate as to ſucceed in his attempt, yet it would 


be much better and more Honourable for 
him, to continue the greateſt. among the 
Frogs, than to become the leaſt —_— the 
; | ,OWS : 


rogs : And his 
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Cows © That he, by aiming at things. that 
were very difficult, nay, impoſſible for 
him to attain, run the risk of his own De- 
ſtruction: And that he was yet fa ſhort of 
the Cows ſize, that with all his puffing him- 
ſelf up he could never arrive to ir, bat 
might indeed blow himſelf till he burſt. 
The great young Frog, having heard theſe 
Reaſons, believ d that the little old Frogs, 
had ſpoken thus to him out of Envy, an 
meerly to prevent his farther Greatneſs: 
he therefore continu'd to blow himſelf np, 
and that with ſo much Vehemence, that 
at length be burſt himſelf with blowing. 


EXPLICATICN. 
B a Heg, the Sages have underſtood, a 
0 


Man born and brought up in a mean and 

W Condition, as Peaſants, Labourers, &c. 

By a Cow, a Man bora and educated in a very 
high Station. 
By the Little Frogs, the needy Friends and 
Relations of ſuch as are grown Great on a 
ſadden. | 

By the young Big Frog, a Man meanly born, 
and Fortuaate from his very Youth. 


O great are the Weakneſſes and Imperfecti- 
ons of Men, that they never find them- 
ſelves ia any Station, to which nothing is want⸗ 
ing. Belides, we readily perceive the Wants 
and Iaconvenientes of our own Condition, bus 

| F 2 obſerve 
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obſerve not ſo well thoſe of the Conditions of 
others: And this is the Reaſon that we are e- 
ternally labouring after Change, without ever 
'being at Reſt. But ſince the beſt choice of | 
Change is that which is grounded on moſt | 


Knowledge, and ſince we have moſt Inſight into 


the Advantages or Diſadvantages of thoſe Sta- 
tions that have moſt Relation, and are neareſt | 
to our own, it from thence follows, that the 


pitch of Humane Prudence conſiſts in Labour- 


ing after no State of Life but by degrees, that 
is to ſay, after that which is next to our own, | 
which we have moſt Knowledge of, and that 
pleaſes us molt: For as the greateſt pleaſure | 
Men are capable of here below conſiſts in never 
being diſappointed in their Hopes, but conti- 
nually obtaining their Deſires in the purſuit of 
Greatneſs, ſo there are no ſurer means of at- | 
taining that end, than by mounting ſtep after 


ſtep to it; in like manner as we daily fee Men 


with great eaſe climb up to the top of a | 


Ladder. 


We likewiſe daily find, that Men, whioſe | 
Good Fortune has lifted them above their E- 
quals, commit a great Folly in not hearkning to 
to the Advice of their Wiſe and old Friends, 
when they counſel them to conſider well on 
themſelves and their Conditions, not to reach 
at any thing: farther, than what ſeems to offer 


Ir ſelf, and fall, as it were, of its own accord 


into their Hands. And ſuch Counſel is groun- | 
ded on theſe ſolid Reaſons.; namely, partly to 


avoid the Envy of their Equals; and partly leſt 


ttheſe Favourites of Fortune, endeayouring to 
climb yet higher, ſhould miſcarry in the At- 
| | _ tempt, | 
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tempt, and ſo not only loſe the Pleaſure they 
took in their firſt Succeſs; but likewiſe lay the 
Diſappointment ſo much to Heart, as to languiſh 
and die for Grief and Regret. And tho' theſe 
ſorrowful Accidents are ſo frequent, that every 
Man ought to be convinc'd of the uſefulneſs of 
fuch Advice, yet for the moſt part it is neglect- 
ed or deſpis d. For this Advice, how found 
and ſafe ſoever it be, is generally not receiv'd 
by ſuch, as are grown giddy with a conſtant 
Courſe of Proſperity, and therefore verily be- 
lieve themſelves to be wiſer than other Men: 
And theſe are they who in the hot purſuit of 
farther Greatneſs often overtake their own 
Ruin. This Folly is chiefly ſeen in Men who are 
born in a very low and mean Station, who 
come to encreaſe their Wealth above. mea- 
ſure, by means of ſome Imployment or Com- 
merce, which they afterwards deſpiſe; and, 
hoping to gain more Eſteem in the World, and 
to make greater Profit, take ſome new Imploy- 
ment or Buſineſs in hand, which has no Relati- 
'on with their former, and to which by Con- 
fequence, they are Strangers; infomuch, that 
executing it without Skill or Knowledge, 
they many times therein find their own De- 
ſtruction. N > | 
But a much greater Folly than this is fome- 
times committed, when Men, who at firſt were 
po Handy-crafts-men, and happen'd to thrive 
y their Labours, take up ſome Trade, to 
which their firſt Buſineſs naturally led them, and 
happening to be Proſperous in that too, then 
{et up to be Merchaats of thoſe Wares, of which 
their Handy-crafs gave * ſome nan 
3 an 
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and by ſo doing might live with great Con- 
tent and Delight in the Sation of Wiſe, Care- 
2 and Labor ious Citizens; But, poſſeſs d with 
faoliſh Ambition of riſing yet higher, and pre- 
ſuming that they might live like Geatlemen, 
and be eſteem'd and honour'd as ſuch, if the 
King or Prince would beſtow. on them the Title 
of Squire or Knight, they come ta purchaſe ig 
their own Country ſome Lordſhip, to which 
great Priviledges are angex'd, nat reffecting 
that the eſteem which the "wy to gain theres 
by will be given only to Toi a good Deſceat 
and whoſe. Predeceſſors have enjoy plentiful 
Eſtates, and born Employments of Honour ig 
the State: Not conſidering beſides, that Men 
are naturally inclin'd to envy. the Fortuna 

eſpecially ſuch as have lately got the Gare of 
their Equals ; and laſtly not ſufficiently. weighs 
jag, that tho? the Envy of our lakegiors aud 
Equals. ay perhaps he horn with, yet the Eg» 
y. Diſeſteem and Ill-will of our Superieprs 
cannot be ſupported without many great In- 
conveniencies to ſuch up-ſtart. Gentlemen. 80 
that finding themſelves envy'd by: theix Fel- 
low-Citizens, diſreſpeQed, by the ancient Gen- 
tlemen, and hated by both, they often think 
to prevent or get the better of that Envy, 
Neglect: | $90 Ur will, by liberal and expen- 
live, Hopſe keeping, and particularly by ma- 


ing great Entertainments to receive the ancient 
loblemen who come to ſee them: However 
we daily fad that ſuch nen Gentlemen.are but 
the more hated and derided by the old, even 
when they eat their Meat and drink their Drink, 
er keeeire other Cipilities from them. ele | 
* E 
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theſeUp- ſtarts are thereby commonly ruin'd, and 
being ruin'd, become a Jeſt to the others, "who | 
look on them with no other Compaſſion, than 
only to wiſh, that Death, their fole Relief, 
may ſoon end their Miſeries. But ſay, that 
while they live, they could ſupport and carry 
on this coſtly way of Life, yet they will not fail 
thereby to eatail on their Children the utmoſt 
Poverty and Want. 

In ſhort, this Fable is deſigud to inſtruct us, 
that Men of low Condition, who of a ſudgaig 
come to be great, ought to follow the Advice of 
their old Friends, who counſel them not to be 
Ambitious of too much Greatneſs, for that, 
3 ſo doing, they wyl certainly find their 
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The Gooſe and the Parrot. 

Gooſe, who with Care and Trou- 


ble, but in full Liberty, got her 
in the Water and on Land, and that 


A 


was grown Fat with it, was nevertheleſs 
difatisfd with that way of Life, when 


an's 
il 


ſhe ſaw by accident in a great Man 


Go e and who was there plentifully 
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drank his fill of the beſt Liquors. She 
therefore ſtirr'd up all the Geeſe of her 
Family to go in ſearch of ſo defirable 
a Change; and they, incourag'd by her 
Perſwaſtons, went to Court with her, and 
there ſuffer'd themſelves to be taken : The 
Common Geeſe were diſtributed among 
the particular Courtiers, bur ſhe, as their 
Chief, was brought to the King, wha 
made her be put into a Cage, and gave 
Orders that ſhe ſhould be fed as the Parrot 
was, but on Condition: that ſhe ſhould 
learn to talk like him ; andrhat it ſhe were 
negligent in Learning, ſhe ſhould be ſe- 
verely puniſh'd, even with Death. But 
When ſhe found her {elf in the Cage; 
and the door ſhut upon her, ſhe began to 
reflect that ſhe was. a Priſoner; and that 
ſhe was wholly incapable of learning 
to talk like a Parrot; from whence - ſhe 
concluded that ſhe ſhould {oon become a 
laughing Stack to thoſe more knowing 
Birds, and not continue long in the King's 
Favour : So that that ſhe began to ſweat 
for fear, and continually wiſh'd in vain to 


recover het former Liberty. Infomuch 


that, fully convinc'd of her Errour, and 
vex'd to the very Soul that the other free 
Geeſe, by Ong her Advice were come 
to be Slaves, ſhe fell into a Conſumption, 
and came to a miſerable Deatn. 
enn 
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EXPLICATION. 


HE Sages tell us, that by the Fat Gooſe in 
this Fable, is meant a Rich Peaſant or 
Tradeſman, or a Magiſtrate in a Free Repub- 
lick. | 
By the Parrot, a Courtier, and by the gile 
Cage, a King” $ Court. 


Hen any good Fortune happens to us, 
| as Increaſe of Wealth, Honour and the 
like, we at firſt take great oy and ſatisfaction 
in the Enjoy ment thereof, and ſeem to ſet our 
Hearts at Peace, as if we were fully content 
with our Condition, and had no farther happineſs 
in View : But after we have been a little while 
accuſtom'd to it, all thoſe Joys vaiſh, and there 
ſcarce remains in us the ſeaſt Remembrance of 
the vaſt Delight we took in the Acquiſition of 


our Happineſs, which we have forgot to value 


according to its intrinſick Worth. On the 
eontrary, when we are attack'd by Misfortunes, 


. and meet with ill ſucceſs in our Affairs, we are 


not only deſected and caſt down for the preſent, 
but the Remembrance thereof remains long 
with us; we are apt to over-rate the Ills have 
fallen upon us, and our tormented Thoughts 
are daily labouring to invent means to recover 
our former Station, or to advance our — ta 
a —_—: 

This is the Reaſon that a Rich Peaſant thinks 
much of the hard Labour and Inconveniences 
that attend him in the Tillage of his Land, but, 
& the other _ never nn nor knomy 
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to value according to its worth ; how great 
a happineſs it is, to depend only on his own Care 
and Diligence, and on the Bleſſing of God 
upon his Land and his Cattle: This it is that 
makes him deſirous to be a Citizen, and he is 
no ſooner got to be ſo, but he begins to feel and 
be ſenſible, not of the Safety and Advantages, 
which Citizens, as well in times of Peace as of 
War, enjoy above thoſe that live in the Coun- 
try, but of the great uncertainty of Tradeſ- 
men's Gain, of the Expenſiveneſs of a City- 
Life, and how caretul and ſharp he muſt be to 
protect himſelf from being Cheated and 
Wrong'd by thoſe, with whom he muſt always 
have Dealings, in order to the carrying on of 
his Trade. This makes him believe that he has 
great Reaſon to endeavour to live on his owg 
Revenvez but when he has taken up that ſort 
of Life, he ſoon is ſenſible of the lnconveniences 
of it, and is at a great loſs how to beſtow his 
time, and therefore then only wiſhes to be im- 
ploy'd in ſome buſineſs that he is capable of, re- 
lating to the management of ſome Church, 
Country or City: And if this happen to him, 
he then perceives how great a Slayery it is to 
comport himſelf in all things according to the 
different Opinions of his Fellow-officers, and 
that unleſs he ſubmit to do ſo, he cannot act in 
his Imployment. And from hence he concludes, 
that Courtiers, who have but one Lord to 
pleaſe, are much happier than he. If there - 
fore he happen to live in a Government, where 
there is one Man of great Intereſt and Power in 


the Country, he will certainly endeavour to in- 
Sratiate himſelf in his Favour, by making a 


Sacrihlce 
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Sacrifice to him, not of bis own Eſtate, but 
firſt of ſome Privileges, and then of the Com- 
mon Liberty of his Native Country; to the 
end that by thus ſetting him up as ſole and ab- 
ſolute Lord over it, he himſelf may become 
the Maſter-flave, and domineer as fuch over his 
Fellow-Slaves and Country- men. And if this 
Deſiga ſucceed according to his wiſh, he never- 
theleſs will ſoon be convinc'd that Peaſants or 
Citizens, who are wont to.live by their own 
Labour, to regulate their Expences accordi 

to their Gains, and to live in Peace and Quiet, 
conforming themſelves to the Laws of their 
Country, are not by far ſo fit to keep up their In- 
tereſt, and maintain their Favour at Court, by 
Cheating, L 8: and by a Prodigal, Luxurious 
and Vitious Lite, as thoſe who are born Cour- 
tiers, and who from their Infancy have been 
Educated . with the Prince in all Vice and 
Immorality. Moreover, as he obtain'd the 
Prince's Favour only by making a Sacrifice to 
him of the Liberties and Properties of his Fel- 
low Country-men, who before were free, ſo. 
he will find, that when he has no more ſuch 
Offerings to make, that Favour will from time 
to time grow cooler and cooler towards him; his 
Fellow Officers in the Government, nay, even the 
old Courtiers themſelves, will look oa him as a 
Traytor to his Country, and his Fellow-Iaha- 
bitagts will opealy deſpiſe and avoid him as ſuch. 
Inſomucbh that he too late perceiviag that a Pear 
ſant or Citizen is po longer eſtecm d at Caust, 
than While he is aſſiiting to {ell and betray the. 
Liberty ot bis Country, and that his Favont 
chere contiuues no louger then while he can de 
57 fs N lex vice- 
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ferviceable to the carrying on of that Villany; 
will from thence conceive ſo great an Anguiſh o 
Mind, as todie for Grief and Regret; leaving be- 
kind him an Example to all Men, that they ought, 
as much as poſſible, to make themſelves happy, 
by reſting contented in their Station, and not 
be eternally. gaping after Change. And this is 
what the Sages intended to teach and deter us 
from by this Fable. 3 20 


The Boat-ſwains Talc. 


| Certain Boat-ſwain, who was come 
from the Eaſt- Indies, reported, that 
de had been there upon three Iſlands; the 
firſt of which, tho? it was very fruitful and 
well-ftor'd with Havens, © was neverthe- 
lefs inhabited by a very. few People, and 
that they too were all under the Subjecti- 
on of a learned Phyſician, who was ſole 
Lord of the Iſland; and who, in conſide- 
ration of the Care he took of the Sick, 
always inherited a certain part of the E- 
ſtates, which, at their Death, they left 
behind them : So that it being his Advan- 
tage not to let his Patients be long Bed- 
id, he very narrowly cxamin'd them, to 
| diſcover 
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diſcover what their Diſeaſe was, but ne- 
ver fail'd to preſcribe them to be let 
Blood, to Sweat, to take Purges and Vo- 
mits. And for that it would have been a 
great trouble to him to have viſited all the 
Sick himſelf, he left the Care of that for 
the moſt part to his Servants, who were 
ho leſs renown'd than he for their 
Skill, in that Art, and who likewiſe 
knew how to make the beſt Advantage of 
their Viſits, and of the Drugs they de- 
liver'd, as alſo of the Death of their Pati- 
ents, as well as their Maſter: So that, 
what with one and what with th' other, 
many poor Souls in that Iſland, were pre- 
meditately made Sick, or Kill'd, or at beſt 
neglected in their Sickneſs, and but il 
Cur'd. On the ſecond Iſland dwelt ſeve- 
ral Famous Doctors in Phyſick, who were 
Joint rulers over it, and who, each of 
them in particular, liv'd on a certain Fee, 
and fixt Price, which, by a Statute made 
in a full Aſſembly of all the Phyſicians, they 
were permitted to take for their Vifits, and 
the Drugs they deliver'd to the Patients; 
which Statute 8 farther, that they 
ſhould not make their Bills fo large for 
thoſe that Dy*d under their Hands, as for 
thoſe whom they Cur'd. So that theſe 
Phyſicians, finding that they reap'd more 
Foam the 
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Death of their Patunts, endeavour'd to 


keep them living as long as they could: But 


that their Science nevertheleſs might ſup- 
ply them wherewith to live at their Eaſe 
and Pleaſure, they were continually ad- 
viſing the Inhabitants to take ſome of 
their Slops by way of preveation ; and 
upon the leaſt Indiſpoſition they oblig'd 
them to Sweat, and to take Purges and 
Vomits: So that by living after the Ad- 
vice of their learned and able Doctors, 
they were very Puny and Weak of Con- 
ſtitution, had continually ſome Ailment or 
another to ſtruggle with, and liv'd not half 
ſo long as they would have done, if they had 
not follow'd their Counſel. But, on the 
contrary, the third Iſland, where there was 
not ſo much as one 1. and where 
the Inhabitants took Care of their own 
Life and Health, by following the Rules 
which good Senſe and common Experi- 
ence taught them, was exceedingly Po- 
pulous, and had none but hardy, ſtrong 
and hale Inhabitants. | 


EXPLI. 


F.: 
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EXPLICA4T FR 


Y the Phyſicians, are meant Rulers. 
By the Sick, the common Inhabitants. 

By letting Blood, to Kill. | 
By Purging, to lay Taxes. 
By Sweating, to lay Subſidies on all ſorts of 
Proviſions. 

By Vomiting, Money taken up upon Uſury, 
that muſt atterwards be repaid again with 
great Loſs. 


HE learned Politicians of Old could ne- 

ver agree which was the beſt Form of 
Government: To ſet that Queſtion therefore 
in a true Light, we muſt firſt obſerve, that no 
Deciſion can be come to therein, unleſs we pre- 
viouſly allow, that Policickly, or in Govern- 
ments, nothing can be ſaid to be Good or Bad, 
which is Prejudicial or Advantageous, either to 
the Rulers or their Subjects in particular: For 
if that were allow'd, then one and the ſelf ſame 
thing, Ordinance or Law, that is prejudicial 
to the one, and profitable to the other, as it 
for the moſt part happens, muſt be ſaid to be 
both Good and Bad together; which it were 
abſurd to imagine; from whence it follows, that 
nothing ought to be allow'd to be politickly 
Good or Bad, but what conduces to the Ad van- 
tage, or tends to the Oppreſſion of the whole 


Community, that is, of the moſt part of the 
Inhabitants of the State. 


Now 
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Now for as much as all Men are more deſirous 
to procure their own Good, and avoid their 
own Harm in particular, than that of the Pub- 
lick in general, or of other Men; ſo they com- 
moaly take that to be good or ill, which is ſo to 
them in particular, tho* the contrary thereof 
would be Prejudicial or Profitable to the greateſt 
part of the Republick; and moreover, for that 
Men, when they come to be veſted with the 
Power of the Government, cannot lay aſide this 
natural humane Affection, it evidently follows, 
that that is a good Form of Government, where 
thoſe who ſit at the Helm cannot promote their 
own Intereſt and Advantage unleſs they take 
care to advance the publick Utility; nor avoid 
their particular Ills, but in avoiding likewiſe 
thoſe of the Publick : And that, on the contra- 
ry, that is an il] Form of Government, where 
the Rulers cannot find their own Profit, but in 
the Detriment of the Publick, nor avoid their 
own Ills, but by oppreſſing the Common- 
wealth. | 

This being premis'd as a certain Maxim, any 


Man may eaſily infer, that in a Monarchical - 


Government, where one Man may, if he will, 
procure his own Profit, Eaſe and Delight, or 
to avoid his own Misfortunes and Diſadvan- 
tages, at the Expence of the Publick, ſuch a 
Man will not take care to promote the Welfare, 
or avoid the Ruin of his Subjects any farther, 
than in as much as he pleaſes or is averſe from 
the one, or inclin'd to the other : From whence 
it commonly follows, that many of the Inhabi- 
tants leave the Country, and few Foreigners 
come to inhabit ia is. 0 

From 
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From the ſame: Maxim, too it proceeds, that 
ia Ariſtocratical Governments, each Noble in 
particular, following the Principle of Self-love, 
which is innate and common to all Mankind, 
will chiefly ſeek his own private-Profit, and 
endeavour to avoid whatever is prejudicial to 
him, without any regard to the common Peo- 
ple: And, on the other hand, in all occaſions 
wherein the publick in general may be Advan- 
tag'd or Endammag'd, and one only, or but a 
few of the Members receive Profit or Harm, 
thoſe Rulers, or the Plurality of them, will 
certainly find their own Advantage in the pub- 
lick Wellfare : From whence it alſo follows, that 
the common ſort of People had much rather 
live under ſuch a Government than under a 
Monarchy, and Experience teaches us that an 
Ariſtocracy is always more populous than a Mo- 
narchy. | | 

Laſtly, from the fame Maxim it is, that in 
all Countries and Cities, where all the Inhabi- 
tants, who are capable of bearing a part in the 
Government, have a ſhare in it, they all of 
them, by purſuing the ſame innate Principle of 
Self-love, which inclines Mea to ſeek their own 
Advantage, and to avoid whatever is hurtful to. 
them, will truly promote the Good, and avoid 
whatever is prejudicial tothe Publick : For that, 


the major part of the Inhabitants : And this is 
the Reaſon that ſuch Countries and Cities are 
Populous above meaſure. So that this 1s truly 
the beſt Form of Government; and the Ariſto- 
cratical is either better or worſe, in that it is 

com- 
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in ſuch a Government, the Majority of Votes, | 
whereby all things are determin'd, depends on 
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compos'd of fewer or more Members, that is, 
in as much as it more or leſs reſembles a Demo- 
cracy, and is more or leſs different from a Mo- 
narchy : For then the publick Good will be ſure 
to be promoted, and the publick Ill avoided as 
much as poſſible. 

Now tho' this Argument in general be built 
on Reaſons not to be diſputed, and that therefore 
It were to be wiſh'd that all would conform 
themſelves to them; it is nevertheleſs evident, 
that no Country or Community of Men can be 
met with, where one of the before-mention'd 
Governments are not already ſettled ; and that 
the Situation of the Countries, the natural In- 
clinations, and old Habits and Cuſtoms of the 
Rulers and their Subjects, have commonly made 
fo deep Impreſſions on the Minds of all the Iu- 
habitants, and are of fo great weight with 
them, that no Force of Argument can prevail 
to make them change for the better; and open 
Force never yet introduc'd a Democracy, but has 
always been wont to ſet up the worſt ſort of 
Monarchical Government, that is, an Arbitrary 
Sway. Wecould produce ſeveral Inſtances of this, 
from the Hiſtories of our own, as well as of fo- 
reign Countries; but that we judge it ent not 
to dwell too long on a Subject ſo hateful to many, 
thoꝰ of the greateſt Importance to all, and there- 
fore we ſhall cut ſhort with this Fable, having 
already ſhewa the true intent of it. 
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F 4 1 E XVI. 
The Lyon, Caif; Goat and Sheep: 


Nce upon a time, a Lyon enter'd in- 

to Fellowſhip with a' Calf; a Goat 

and a Sheep, and prevaiPd with them to 
o a Hunting with hitn, to catch ſome 

Beaſts; Who, as he pretended, had Eaten 
up the Graſs, which of Right belong'd to 
them ; During the Chaſe; the Calt, the 
Goat and the er, uere in great dan- 
ger of being Wounded or Slain by the 
Beaſts they purſt'd, which the Lyon's 
reat Strength exempted him from: They 

eft not off till they had taken a great deal 
of Game, and then the tliree harmleſs 
Beaſts divided the Quarry equally into 
four Portions, thinking that, as Juſtice re- 
quir'd; each of them ſhould have his 
Share of jt ; and that the Lyon, as their 
Chief, would be contented with the firſt 
Choice: But when, as their Superiour, he 
hac takten the firſt Portion, he preten- 
ded” that the ſecond Was due to him, a 
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pains in the Hunting; and as to the fourth, 
ſaid he, whoever of you three is ſo pre- 
ſumptuous and ſilly as to pretend a Right 
to it above either of his two other Com- 
panions, I ſhall conclude that he is au- 
dacious enough to think himſelf a Match 


for me, and therefore from this moment 


T declare him my open Enemy. When 
theſe weaponleſs Beaſts had heard this 
the Lyon's Reſolution, they, to preſerve 


his Friendſhip and their own Lives, found | 


themſelves under a neceſſity of extolling 
his Injuſtice, and of ſeeming to be highly 
fatisfy'd with it. 


EXPLICATION 


the Lyon of this Fable, the Sages mean 
a Man who is wont to live on the Spoils 
of others. | 
By the Calf, the Goat and the Sheep, Men who 
are wont to lead innocent Lives, and to live on 
their own Revenues. 


Q great are the Wants and Inabilities of 
Men, that they are often compell'd to make 


uſe of the help and aſſiſtance of others, to at- 


tain what their Neceſſities require. To this 
end, they enter into Fellowſhips with one ano- 
ther, which in their beginning are always 
grounded on this Rule of Juſtice, That each 
of the Fellows, ſhall reap an equal ſhare of the 
Profit, and bear an equal part of the Loſs, in 
un & Us propor- 
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Fab. 16. Goat and Sheep. 85 
proportion to the ſhare he brought at firſt in- 
to the Common Stock, and according to the 
Care and Pains he has taken to promote the Ad- 
vantage of the Society. Now that this may be 
obſerv'd, it is not only requiſite, that expreſs 
Articles in Writing ſhould be drawn between 
them, and that there ſhould be ſach a Likeneſs 
and Equality between the Aſſociates, that none 
of them might be able to violate the Contract, 
nor break thoſe Articles with impunity, by ta- 
king the Profit to himſelf, and by laying the 
Burden of the loſſes on his Fellows: But it is 
alſo neceſſary, that whatever Profit they make, 
ſhould be equally ſerviceable, and of ule to the 
whole Society; and that, if it be not alike 
needful and agreeable to all the Members, at 
leaſt it ought not to be any ways prejudicial to 
any of them. If this were duly reflected on, 
we ſhould not fee ſo many unſuitable and ill- 
match'd Fellowſhips between Common People 
and Great Lords, between Merchants, Burgers 
and Peaſants, with Kings, Princes, Nobles and 
Soldiers, whoſe” Intereſts being always diffe- 
rent, and ſometimes directly oppoſite to one 
another, the Reſult of ſuch Societies commonly 
proves fatal to the weaker Members of it. 
And particularly we ſhould never ſee, that 
Free-Republicks, who ſupport themſelves by 
Tillage, Merchandizing, Fiſhery and Sea-fa- 
ring, and 'who by conſequence might live in 
laſting Peace, would join with Kings and Princes 
who delight in War, to keep an equal Balance 
between other States and Potentates; much leſs 
would they enter into Alliances to take any of 
their Countries or Cities, and to ſhare them 
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ally among the Conquerors : For come the 
belt that can, 0 that ſuch Towns or Copn- 
tries ſhould be Conquer'd and Divided equally | 
among them, yet they would always be a great 
Burden to ſuch Free-Republicks : Beſides, ſach 
iQorjous Kings and Princes, finding themſelves 


a Condition to do ſo, generally keep to them- 


{lyes all that is Conquer'd at the Expence of | 


tbe common Blood and Treaſure, and thereby 
Acta themſelves \ nM formidable to the Re- 
publicks with which they were Ally'd; gh 
nding then that they, inſtead of à weak üs 
my Whicti they bad before, have now a Grong | 
ne to cope with, are forc'd to giye all yp tq | 
thoſe Victorious Kings and Princes, and ar the 
ne time muſt ſeen! to be ſatisfi d with doing 
5 Aud this is what is properly figur d to ug 
y this Fable, where the hen, who was wont 


{ts had rob'd the Calf, the Coat and 
Shzep, who fed on nothing but Graſs, of part o 
cir Paſture, prevail'd with them to join with 
Mm in Huating an Killing thoſe Beaſts, who 
= not Nouriſh them, but were a proper 


ood for the Lyon, and would make bim Stron- 
er, ang by Conſequence more capable of Hun- 
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FIE XVIL 
The Wolf and the Dag. 


with Hunger, refolv'd to leave the 
oods, and go ſeek his Food among Men: 


2 . Certain Wolf, who was pincl'd 


And upon the Road meeting with a Dog 


Who was Fat and Luſty, he began to 
Curſe his own Condition, that he, who 
was ſo like a Dog, had always ſhun'd the 
keeping company with Men, and conclu- 
ded that the Dogs were much more happy 
than he, in that Men took ſo much Care 
of them: Beſides, the Dog told the Wolt, 
that he was put to no Labour, but enjoy'd 
all that Eaſe and: Happineſs, only by Fawn- 
ing on his Maſter, and coming to him 
whenever he calPd him, and concluded 
with adviſing the Wolf to leave his poor 
Condition, and to put himſelf into the 
Service of ſome Maſter ; aſſuring him that 
if he did fo, he would live 4 pily, 
and in as much Plenty as himſelf, Theſe 
Reaſons had almoſt perſwaded the Hun- 
ger · ſtarv d Wolf to follow the Dog's Ad- 
vice, but as he look*d narrowly upon him, 
he obſerv'd, that the Dog had but a little 
| es es 


88 The Wolf and the Dog. 


Hair about his Neck; he therefore ask'd 
him how he came to be ſo bald under the 
Chin? The Dog an{wer'd, that it was oc- 


ſion'd by a Collar that his Maſter ſome - 


times put about Wis Neck, and chain'd 
him up by. The Wolf, hearing this, re- 
ply'd; To be always a Slave, and ſome- 
rimes a ſhackled Slave, only for the fake 
of being fed deliciouſly, is What I can ne- 
ver ſubmit to : I chooſe therefore much 
rather to return again to the Woods, and 
live there, 'tho' Poor, in Liberty, than to 
Subject my ſelf to a Maſter, to eat only 
what and When he pleaſes, and to have 
my Life and Death depend upon his 


* 1 
s PC 


Pleaſure. 


EXPLICATION, 


D the Wolf, is meant a Man accuſtom'd to 
live in Liberty. 35 + 6.27 46 

By the Dag, a Man who is wont to live in 
Slavery. + MOT = on ihe of Hye 


| LL Men are oblig'd to procure their own 

{ \ _ Wel-fare and Happiaeſs, to endeavour 
to better their Condition, and, as much as in 
them lies, to protect themſelves from Death, 
and to avoid falling into any Misfortunes: And 
we find in general that all Men are ſufficiently 
inc lind by Nature to attain thoſe ends, but the 
meaſures they take in order thereunto are very 
different, nay, even contradictory to one ano- 
jb; i en elne ther, 
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ther, according to their ſeveral Educations and 
Ways of Life. x 5 

For Example; Men, who from their Child- 


hood are imbu'd with this Principle, How 
Praiſe-worthy a thing it is to know more than 


others, and to endeavour, to the beſt of their 


Knowledge, to do good to all Men, as well 
as to themſelves; and who moreover are 
fully convinc'd how happy thoſe Men are 
who are not hinder'd, by any Authority or 
Power that others have over them, from-putting 
thoſ good Deſires in execution; and how great 
a Satisfaction and Quiet it will be to their Con- 
ſciences to have acquitted themſelves therein 
like Men of Integrity and Honour; ſuch Men, 


[1 fay, will endeavour, to the utmoſt of their 


Power, to become learned Men, and to acquire 
he Eſteem of others. And when they have 
for ſome time continu'd to tread in thoſe Paths 
of Virtue, Honour and Liberty. they find ſuch 
an inward Quiet of Soul, and ſo much Joy in 
their Converſation with other Men,” that no 
contrary Allurements can ſeduce them to go 
aſtray, no Afflictions nor Adverſities of this 
World are ſufficient to deter them from that 
Peaceful and Pleaſant way of Life. 

But Men, who from their Youth have been 
accuſtom'd to hear all Virtue, Honour, Learn- 
ing and Liberty held in Contempt and Neg- 
lected, and nothing valu'd but outward Great. 
neſs and corporeal Delights, are generally io 
abandon'd to Luxury and Laſciviouſneis, co 
Drinking, Gaming and other Brutal Enjoy- 
ments, that their loſt Souls are never awake to 
think or act any Good: But, pn the —_ 
OTE ST IT LF a . . that 
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go The Wolf and the Dog. 


that they may go on and ſupport themſelves in 
thoſe ſinful Delights, they make no Conſcience 
to fubjeſt their innate Liberty and Freedam to 
other Men, and by Conſequence are oblig'd both 
to do and ſuffer whatever they injoyn them; nor 
can theſe poor deluded Souls be ever prevail'd 
on to depart from that ſlaviſh Life. 

Now tho this difference of laclinations be 
often found in the Gengrality of Men, canſider'd 
in particular; yet it is more e when 
many are aſſembled together in Conventions ot 
Ghurch or State: For there we always find 
ſome Eccleſiaſtical and Lay- Martyrs, who de- 


ſpiſe all the alluring Pomps and Greatneſs of this | 
World, of which they are invited to partake, 
TO 


rather than renaunce Almighty God, or betray 
[their Country's Liberty: Theſe are thoſe wor- 
thy Patriots, and true Heroes who bravely deſie 
the Threats and Perfecutions of Tyrants, and 


Who, for ſo doing, will live for ever in the 


Bleſſedneſs of God; nor will their Fame ever 
die in the Memories of g Men. 
On the contrary, ſuch Allemblies are always 


:mix'd with many flaviſh deteſtable Men, who, | 


for a Meſs of Broth, or to enjoy ſome profita- 
ble Employment, will ſell their Birth-rights ; 
and falſely and trayterouſly betray the Free- 
Unhabitants of their Native Country, and give 
them up into the Hands of ſome one, either 


for ſo doing, are held in perpe xecration, 
: =4 here and hereatter, as Fel by God, a 


And 


kae ical and Temporal Tyrant; and who, | 
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And thus we bave fully Fring the meaning 
of this Fable, where the Wolf was wont to live 
in Freedom, and to refiſt all the purſuits of 
Men. The Dog, on the chntrary, was wont to 
be a flave to them, and by ſtanding up on his 
hind” legs, or ſitting upright, to beg a bit of 
Bread, which his Maſter laid upon his Noſe ; 
which nevertheleſs the poop Cur was not per- 
mitted to ſwallow, till his Maſter gave him a 
Sign to do ſo: and belides, his Lite or Death 
depended always on bis Maſter's Pleaſure. 


ä * 


The Eagle, the Peacock and the 


— — 
— 


- 


* Panzot, 


"PHO! all the Birds acknowledg'd, 
and with reaſon too, that the Eagle 
was the ſwifteſt Elyer, and the ſtrongeſt 
of Body, Beak and Claws among them 
all, and that therefore they very willingly 
gave way betore him ; yet the Eagle, tear- 
ing that atherwiſe they would deſpiſe him 
for his Swarthy Feathers, and his crooked 
Beak and Claws, would not be contented 
unleſs they would own him for the me 
Beautiful among them too: The Peacock, 
who og — —_ * 8 not 
put, but perluted that he Was fairer 
K chan 
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than he: Upon which the Eagle inſtantly 
tore him to pieces; and then asK'd the 
Parrot his Opinion of his Beauty, and of 
his Treatment to the Peacock. To which 
the Parrot anſwer' d; that he himſelf was 
more Beautiful than the Peacock, but that 
the Eagle had finer Feathers than the 
fineſt Parrot that he ever faw, and that 
therefore the Peacock had juſtly ſuffer'd 
for his Temerity. The Eagle, pleas'd 
with the Parrot's Reply, gave him a Limb 
of the Peacock to pick, and made him his 
chief Chamberlain. So that the other 
Birds, ſeeing that the Eagle had put one 
to Death for telling him Truth, and Re- 
warded the other tor telling him a noto- 
rious Lie, all with one accord Sung out 
aloud, That the Eagle was the moſt 
Beautiful of all the Feather d- kind. 
"EXPLICATION: 
V the Eagle, we mean a King or Man in 
Pale 51: 397; 015 910199 YER 097% 
By the Peacock, a Novice at Court. 
By the Parrot, an experienc'd Courtier. 


By all the other Byrds, the common Iohabi- 
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Hat Men in general are ſo covetous of Ho- 
nour, that they deſire nothing more in 

this Life, than to have their Names noisꝰd abroad 
for their virtuous and noble Actions, and that 


their Fame ſhould continue even after their 
Death, ſeems in it ſelf to be a Vanity, but is in 


Reality a great Incitement to Men, while they 
live in this frail and tranſitory Life, to imploy 
their utmoſt care and pains to do Actions wor- 
thy of Renown : But that the ſame Men are of- 
fended in the higheſt degree, when their failings 
and imperfections are taken notice of, tho? it be 
done on no other Deſign, than that they might 
learn to know themſelves, and correct their Er- 
rours for the future, is indeed a great weak- 
neſs, but not that which the Sages intended 
to expoſe in this Fable, where a far greater 
Imperfection is laid before us, and which is not 
to be met with, except only in Men in the 
higheſt Stations and Conditions; Namely, that 
many Men being carry'd away with a per- 
verſe deſire of Honour, otherwiſe calPd Ambi- 
tion, do all they can to exalt themſelves above 
others, who are truly their Equals; and tho? 
from time to time they attain to what they 
aim, yet they are not ſatisfi'd therewith, and 
can never be at reſt, till they are mounted to the 
higheſt pitch of Power and Authority over their 
fellow lnhabitants, and that they have ſo ſecut'd 
and rivetted themſelves in that Station, that it 
will be very difficult for the others to bring 
them down from it, and to reduce them again 
to their private Condition. | | 


And 
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And for as much as they cannot attain to that 
height, but by creating to themſelves from time 
to time more and more Enemies of thoſe whom 
they injure, and whoſe Heads'they mount over; 
ſo have they then very little; nay, leſs Reaſon 
than before, to be at Peace and Contented : 
Moreover they then begin to refle&; that all the 
other Inhabitants, as well as themſelves, are va- 
lud and eſteem'd only for their virtuous and 
honeſt Actions: Inſomuch that, growing Jealous 
thereat, aud fearing to be ExcelPd therein by | 
others, they begin to nauſeate Truth and all 
Virtuous Deeds, to purſue unlawful Pleaſures; | 
and to endeavour to make others ſtand in grea- | 
ter awe of them, by doing, or permitting to 
be done, things which the other Inhabitants | 
could not act without Puniſhment, as being 
contrary to the known Laws of the Land: 
And in this it is that their ſupreme Authority 
and Power is chiefly viſible above that of the 
other Inhabitants. 

This therefore is the Reaſon that ſome Kings 
and Princes ingage themſelves by the moſt ſacred 
Oaths, and afterwards perfidiouſly break them. 
This is the Reaſon that they often put to Death 
the Innocent and Guiltleſs, not only to confirm 
and ſtrengthen themſelves in their ill-got, 
uſurp'd Authority, but even for their Sport and 

leaſure. This too is the Reaſon, that ſome 
Kings and Princes imagine that they enjoy grea- 
ter Pleaſure in unnatural and unlawful Euſts, or 
in the Embraces of another Man's Wife, than 

A their own, or of a ſingle Woman. This is 
the Reaſon of the extravagant and uſeleſs Ex- 
pences of their Tables, their Stables, their 

Build- 
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Buildings, and the like; to ſupport which they 
continually fleece their Subjects; and load 
them with heavy Taxes, that they are not able 
to bear. This is the reaſon that the new Cour- 
tiers of ſuch . and Princes, who will be 
telling them Truth, are put to Death for their 
Sincerity 3 and that the old and exptrienc'd 
Courtiers, who make it their chief Endeavour 
to extol their Maſters to the higheſt for things 
that deſerve the greateſt blame, are generally 
rewarded for ſo doing. This, laſtly, is the 
Reaſon that all the common People praiſe and 
rs A0 their Bing * * d, meaſure, 
or Actions, which, duly weigh'd; would be 
found to merit — higheſt Indignation and 
Be ii Kingdoms and Principaliti 
In ſhort, in a and Principalities 
there are ſome Fler, who will be deld in Ve- 
neration, not only for their real ſtrength, but 
alſo on account of their pretended Beauty; and 
ſome Peacoc ii, for not doing ſo put to Death, 
and ſome Parrots, for doing ſo rewarded; while 
all the leſſer Birds ſing, Amen. 
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FAB IL E XIX. 


The Frogs and the Piece of Timber, 


Confuſion; They therefore pray'd to Ju- 
piter, that, as he had already done to other 


States, he would be pleas'd to give them | 


King, to govern them in all Equity: Up- 
on which Jupiter, believing that they were 
not ſo void of Senſe as to deſire any other 
King, than ſuch a one as might do them 
Good, but could do them no harm, threw 
them a Piece of Timber into the Water? 
where, ſporting in the Sun, they mighr 
warm and divert themſelves, and under 
the Protection of their new Soveraign, 
hold their Aſſemblies without any Di- 
ſturbance, and out of Danger from the 

higheſt 


2 


HE Frogs, having liv'd a certain 
time in full Liberty, each of them 
in his turn, being Head or Chief of the 
eneral Aſſembly, where all of them, in 
ful Freedom, gave their Votes for the 
common Welfare, found that their Chief 
was not reſpected enough by the others, to 
cauſe good Order to be obſerv'd in their 
Aſſembly, nor to carry it on without 
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higheſt to the loweſt of them, of bein 

ſurpriz?d or trod to pieces by any Bea 

whatſoever. But the Frogs werenot fatis- 
f*d with him; they muſt, forſooth, have 
a Chief that could deftroy their Enemies; 
ber, they therefore betake 9 —— again 
to Prayer, and deſire Jupiter to give them 
ſuch a one; the God in his Wrath gave 


rein chem the long ſhank'd Stork, whoin they 
| T 2 gladly accepted of, for that his Feathers 


were perfect White and Black, his Beak 
long and Red, and his Feet of the fame 
Colour; andlikewiſe becauſehe was long-li- 
yd Grave in his Carriage, and very careful 
his Young, and of his Parents. But that 
which gave them the greateſt Veneration 
for their New King, and made them moſt 
hope for Wonders during his Reign, was; 
that he could kill the Snakes and Adders, 
their moſt deadly Foes : But they ſoon 
found that heeat not up theirEnemies only, 
but daily prey*d upon themſelves too: The 
Poſterity therefore of thoſe imprudent 
Frogs, deteſting the Folly of their Fore- 
fathers, ceaſe not to this day to curſe their 
Memories, but in vain; for by their In- 

ratitude to the Goodneſs that Jupiter firſt 

ew'd them, they render'd themſelves 
unworthy to receive any Favour either 
from God or Men. And as they were 
then oblig'd, ſo they muſt now * 


98 The Frogs and 
both in the Water and on Land, watch 
with the greateſt . Circumſpection an 


Care, to protect themſolves from their old 
Enemies, the Serpents, and from their 
New King. it. 


EXPLICATION. 


B Frogs, the Sages underſtood the Common, 


[gnorant ſort of Men. 


By the Piece of Timber, a harmleſs Chief of 
a Republick, who can do good, but no hurt to 


the State. 


By the Stork, a Ruler that can do both Good | 
and Harm: Or ſuch a Chief of a Republick, as 
cannot only make War againſt their Ene- | 
mies, but play the Tyrant likewiſe over the 


Lawful Governours, and other Inhabitants. 


By Jupiter, the Ancients always meant the 1 


Supreme God. 


leaſure, find themſelves oblig'd, when they lic 


under any difficulties, . to implore the ſame. Di- 
vine Goodneſs to deliver them out of their 


Misfortunes: And in the mean while they: are 


verily perſwaded, that if they ask of him what 


is good for them, he will certainly grant their 


Petitions, or give them ſomething better than 


what they deſire of him. And whenever they 
receive any Good from him, they are the mere 
oblig 
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LL Men, who know and believe, that 
"Ak Almighty God is the Creator and Lord 
of all; and that, from all Eternity, he has diſ- 

'd and govern'd all things according to his 
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oblig'd to return thanks to his Divine Goodneſs; 
that is, they ought to be more careful to live 
2 to his Laws, to put their whole Truſt 
and Confidence in him, and to confeſs and 
praiſe his Wiſdom, as well as his Goodneſs to 
Mankind. 

And if, on the contrary, inſtead of return- 
ing Thanks to Almighty God for the Favours 
they have receiv'd from his Hands, they are 


23 wholly forgetful of his Benefits, and ſeem to 
2 repine that he has not given them enough; and 
2 defire beſides of him a Power to oppreſs and de- 

2 ſtroy other Men; we often ſee it come to paſs, 
that the infinitely Wiſe God grants their Re- 


queſt in his Wrath ; that is, in ſuch a manner, 
that it proves very fatal to the Suppliants them- 


; ſelves, as if they had deſir'd and obtain'd from 
Heaven Coals of Fire to fall on their own 
Heads. 


And*tis athing trulyworthy ourConkideration 


| þ and Grief, that tho? all Men in general;when they 


lie under the heavy ſtrokes of Adverſity, behave 
2 themſelves with ſo much Wiidom and Humility, 
as to draw down upon themſelves the Bleſſings 
of God, and tht Commiſeration and Pity of 


Men : They prove neyertheleſs ſo imprudent and 


7 Wickedas ſoon as they are reliev'dfrom their Di- 
I fireſs, that they endeavour to obtain a Power of 
3 doing as much or more harm to others, whe- 


ther innocent Perſons, or thoſe froni whom they 


had receiv'd the Wrong, as they themſelves be- 


fore had ſuffet d: But when they come to be in 
a Capacity of wreaking their Revenge, and are 
9 to execute their baſe Deſigus, they often 
nd that fo many Men ſtand up to take part 
ö H 2 with 
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with the Opprefs'd againſt the Oppreſſour, that 
they ſeldom are able to compaſs their Ends: 
Nay; the ſelf-ſame means which they intended 
to have made uſe of to ruin other Men, often 
turn to their own Deſtruction; and thus it is 
that they may be truly ſaid to be fallen into 
the Pit which they had dug for others. 

Thus the Afflicted Iraelites, in the time of 
their Democracy, when a Defenſeleſs Prieſt, 
who. could not relieve them from, their Op- 
preſſions, preſided in their Council, deſir'd 
Judges over them, who in time of War had 
Power ſufficient to Conduct their Armies, which 
were composd of Free 1/raelites only, without 
any mixture of Strangers, againſt their Ene- 
mies ; but their Power was limited to ſo ſhort a 
time, that they were never able to enſlave the 
Republick. After this, they would have a 
King, like other Nations, that is, a Chief for 
his Life, to Judge and Rule over them, with 
full Authority, whenever he thought fit to aſ- 
ſemble their Armies, to lead them on againſt 
their Enemies, and to ſurpriſe them on a ſud- 
dain, and conquer their Countries. And tho' 
the Prophet Samuel repreſented to them, That 
ſuch a King would take away from them their 
Olive-Gardens, and their Vineyards, and 
diſtribute them among his Courtiers ; that he 
would require the tenth part of the Profit of 
their other Lands, and that he would make their 
Sons and their Daughters his Slaves; yet never- 
theleſs they perſiſted in their mad Deſires of ha- 
ving a King, and had one : But quickly found, 
that thoſe Kings, to avoid being contemn'd 
and laid aſide by the /raolites, as the High- * 
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and Judges had been before them, kept and 
maintain'd near their Perſons a great Number of 
Courtiers, fomented continual Wars with their 
Neighbours, nay, in time of Peace as well as of 
War, kept on foot a great Number of Officers 
and Soldiers, to make uſe of them to oppreſs 
the poor Iſraelites, whom the King loaded with 
Taxes for the Payment of his Armies; inſo- 
much that all of them, finding by ſad experi- 
ence the Truth of the Prophecy of Samuel, 
calbd in vain upon the Lord, to deliver them 
from the Tyrannical Government of their 
Kings. For among all the Kings, as well of 
Juda, as of all the reſt of Hrael, ſcarce was 
there one to be found, who did not much more 
Tyrannize over his own People at home, by rob- 
bing them of their Liberties and Treaſure, than 
he protected them from. the Aſſaults and Sur- 
prizes of their Neighbouring Enemies, from 
abroad; Till at length, as well the Kings as Sub- 
jects of both thoſe States, were miſerably ſcat- 
ter'd up and down the Earth, or carry'd a- 
way into Captivity,” and totally ruin'd and 

deſtroy'd. 7 
Thus we have ſeen in our days, that Inhabi- 
tants of Republicks, that were govern'd by 
Chiefs, who could not prejudice the Publick, 
but were of Advantage to it, were nevertheleſs 
diſſatisfi d with them: and beg'd and obtain'd 
of God in his Wrath, to have Rulers over 
them, veſted with ſo great an Authority and 
Power, that whenever they thought fit, they 
might either more prejudice the Common» 
wealths, or contribute more to their Wellfare, 
than the former Rulers _ So that we * | 
3 tae 
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the attentive and judici u5 R 5 5 to r 
and judge, whether, wy thay e me. th 55 
Rulers haye more exert their now increaſe 


of Power 1 in bravely. waging IE 1698 bs 


Enemy, or in baſ Ws 
Sd more and more of Wie” 5 Of 


ates; 

We conclude cherohies: t this F FE 
tended to inſtruct us, that t he Fa rage 
ought cotitentedly to con Don the mlelves to. 


Laws of the Country, in which they liv 0 gal = 


that if they deſire any 065 it o 
to be in order to be rags om t 

vances; for, if they go bog to op 8 of E. 
Men, they ei draw down Ruin, 

their own Heads: This Teri 
Republicks', where t 8 ree-ighabitat 

not et to Hape e "Ruler 
but wilf have Chiefs impower' 5 
ſemble their Armies ee ah | 
Commanders over them,” whenever 
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F XX. 


The Thiltle-finch and ber Maſter, 


„ "Thifile-inch , whom! her Maſter 
had long k ept in a Cage, and fed 
Wich a reat deat of Care, found once the 
Door of the Cage open, and faild not to 
miſs the opportunity , but immediately 
flew into the open Air. Her Maſter, who 
happen'd to ſee her perch'd upon a Tree, 
pur Fer in mind how carefully and les 
fall he had all along ſed her, and 
with how much difficulty ſhe would be 
able to get a ſcanty Livelihood abroad, 
eſpecially in the Winter, when all the 
Woods and Fields are cover'd with Snow, 
and all the Waters Frozeri up, fo thar 
then ſhe would not know w ere to ſet 
her Foot, nor into hat Hole to cree 
to preſerve. hc 50 ſelf from ſamiſhing wits. 
Hunger, I and Cold: He therefors: 
promis d her os Is he would takeias much. 
nay, more Care of her than he bac dne 
before, 1 ſne would fy 175 into 
her and fing to him as the Was 
wont” 1 Bur tile Bird anſwer's :.. 
That fic had ng 2 to complain of 


the 
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the Treatment he had given her ; But that 
ſhe could never think her ſelf happy, 
while her good or ill Fortune depended 
only on the Care or Neglect of a Maſter ; 
becauſe ſhe could never be ſo well aſſur'd 
of his Love to her, as ſhe was of her own 
to her ſelf : That therefore ſhe had much 
rather live abroad out of the Cage at Li- 
berty, than be ſubject, as ſhe muſt be 
in the Cage, to the Loveor Hate of 
another. of 7 


EX PLICATIO N. 


Y the Thifle-firch, the Ancients underſtood. 
a Man of a generous Soul, who by Mis- 
rtune was fallen into Slavery. 1 


. By her Maſter, a Lord, who is merciful to his 


Slaves. 


EN, conſider d in themſelves, are ſub⸗ 


ject to none but God, their Creator; 


who, that they might be convinced of this 
Truth, has indow'd them with Reaſon, Memo- 


ry, Conſcience, and Knowledge of himſelf ; i 


3 In- 
ſomuch that their Grief or Joy proceeds from 
their comporting themſelyes according to the 
Rules of ſound Reaſon, or departing from them. 
'Tis therefore a great Ingratitude towards God, | 
and the greateſt Miſchjef we can do our ſelves, 


to forſake thę God that made ps, and the Di- 
Qates of qur own Conſcienges, and once for all 
to ſubje& our ſelves, and all our Actions, to be 
Commandgd at Will — 


by any other ſinful Man. 


8 
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The Civil Laws of the Romans were built upon 
this Maxim : And by them any Free-man, who 
willingly ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſold into Slavery, 
to be obedient to one Lord, only to enjoy part 
of the Purchaſe-money, which was the price of 
his Liberty, was excluded from all the benefits 
of thoſe Laws, as being wholly unworthy 
thereof. | 
Nor does it argue againſt this to object, that 
Men do very well, in giving up alittle of their 
innate Liberty, and departing from their Natu- 
ral, into a Politick or Civil Condition : For they 
even then retain the Liberty of doing or not 
doing any thing, but what the Laws, which o- 
blige all the other Subjects as well as themſelves, 
either enjoin or prohibit; and ſuch gentle Vio- 
lence cannot be ſaid to deprive them of their 
Native Liberty. Beſides, the Laws of a Re- 
publick, being made by many Lawgivers, ac- 
cording to the Rules of ſound Reaſon, and for 
the Benefit of the major part of the Inhabitants, 
as tis evident that they are, tis but reaſonable 
that all the Subjects in general ſhould' conform 
themſelves to them. Dns 1 „ 7 
But thoſe Men commit the Offence, who wil 
fully departing from God and the Dictates of 
their own Reaſon, wholly give themſelves up 
to be-blindly obedient to the Will of one Man, 
to do whatever he Commands, and to ſuffer 
whatever he thinks fit to lay upon them. Now 
the Men to whom ſuch Perſons generally ſub- 
mit themſelves, are either great Lords, who 
have many Slaves under them; or all ſuch Kings 
and Princes, as are ſubje& to no Laws, or if 
they are liable thereto, according —— 
an. 2 | 2 8 
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of Juſtice: and Equity; yet, by reaſon of their 
great Power, they cannot be puniſh'd according 


, Deſerts, for their Tranſgreſſions againſt 
And if thus to ſubject our ſelves wholly to 


the Will of one Man, by intirely delivering 


up our Perſons and Eſtates to his Diſpoſal, be 


0 great an — towards God, and ſo 
great a Miſchief to Men in particular, how 
great is the baſeneſs of thoſe Rulers of a Free- 
republick, - who, while they might govern all 
the Inhabitants according to the Laws of the 


Country, and the Dictates of their own Conſci- 4 


ence, that is, according the Law that God has 
imprinted. in the Hearts of all Men; neverthe- 
teſs Subject, not only themſelves, but their Pu- 
pils, that is, all the Common Inhabitants, and 
their Innocent Poſterity. to the Will and. Obe - 
dience of one ſingle Man? Certainly they com- 
mit ſo great à Villany, by laying aſide both 
God and good Reaſon, and, by ſetting up.4 Kin | 
over the Republick,, that Heaven, and Earth 


formerly exclaim'd againſt it. 1. Sm, Chap, 
3, 9, 10. and ought to this day to oppoſe aud 


hinder it. Ch lo 


nours af ſuch Reppblioks, as thro' Misfortuges. 
have once, fallen into Slavery, but being after - 
wards; redeem'd form thence by the Care aud 


Providence of God, nevertheleſs, to eujoy. any 
Offices or Imploymenss, wilfully a ſecond. time 


deprive all their Pupils, that is, the Inhabitants, 
of their publick 4 and throw them into 
infupportable Slavery? We may truly ſay, 


That the Villany which ſuch Governours com- 
br ; mit 
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mit * ſo great, and was of old ſo unknown to 
our free and renown'd Anceſtors, that we 
want a Word in or + 1g0age to a the 
Enormity thereof. the Memory of ſuch 
n, as if Perſons l of eternal Oblivion, 
is either wholly omitted in the Annals, or as 
leaſt mention d there as deſerying our utmoſt 
Deteſtation. We ought therefore to follow the 
Example of the Thife-finch in our Fable, who, 
being once eſcap'd from her Cage, where ths 
bad liv 1 under a, very good Maſter, and who. 
pron to treat her better, and with! more ten- 
lerneſs than he had done before, could not ne- 
vertheleſs be prevail d upon hy him, to ws 
her ſelf to a i ſecongl! Confinement. | 
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the Beaſts of Bag — Erb- 
1 — Commanding all the Horned: 


rs Ferres A PAs 


y, Beaſts to depart from the Graſſy and De- 
© | lightful-Foreft before Sun-ſer, - and never 
> more return thither again without his Ber- 
„ miſſion, upon pain of Death. Now it 
„ n that a Cow, as {he Was juſt got- 


* 


18 be Lyon, an 


out of the Forreſt, ſaw a Horſe and a 


Hare coming out after her, and ask'd them, | 
What made them, whom the Law did not 
in the leaſt concern, quit the Wood? Up- 


on which the Horſe ſhow?'d her a ſort of a 


Wen or Excreſcence that grew upon his | 


Head, and faid : That that, having ſome 
likeneſs with a Horn that was juſt going to 
rout, would caſily incline the Lyon to 
look on him as a very ſtrong and terrible 


Horn'd Beaſt. The Simple Cow, think. | 
ing this to be but a weak Reaſon, reply'd: 


in 
The Deſign of this Law is only to prevent 
the Lyon from being gor'd by any Beaſt 
that wears Horns: Now that Wen makes 
you more incapable of hurting him, than 
if you had none. The Hare faid, ſhe had 
left the Foreſt for fear the Lyon ſhould 
take her long Ears for Horns: But the 
Cow told her, that her Ears could hurt 
no body but her ſelf, and that indeed they 
render'd her more eaſie to be taken. To 
which they both reply'd: All you have 
ſaid is certainly true; but we have tra- 
vePd thro! ſeveral Countries, and know 
perhaps better than you, the willy Deſigus 
of the Lyon and Beaſts of Prey, who we 
ſuſpect, under Colour of this Law, ſeck on- 
ly an honourable Pretence tomake all the 
Beaſts that feed on Graſs their Prey, and to 
be thought Juſt while they do ſo. But pw 
Pore 
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poſe that this were not the Lyon's intention 
in making this Law, yet tis certain, that 
whenever the Lyon or other Beaſts of Prey 
come to be pinch'd with Hunger, we ſhall 
be in danger of being devour'd by them; 
and that Conſideration only is ſufficient to 
convince you, that we had abundant Rea- 
ſon to ſecure our ſelves, and that we have 
done very prudently, not to live in the 
Company of ſuch Ravenous Beaſts, but, 
together with you, to avoid them as much 
as We can. 


EXPLIC ATI ON. 


HE Ancients by the Zyor in this Fable, 
underſtood, a King who Rules by Laws, 
or whois bound toGovern accordingto the Laws. 
By the Beaſts of Prey, Courtiers and Soldiers. 
By the Beaſts that feed on Graſs, Men who live 
on their own Revenues. 
By the Horſe, a Laborious and ſenſible Man. 
By the Hare, a Man of Reading and Expe- 
rience, who does no hurt to any. 
By the Grafſy Foreſt, pleaſant Houſes and 
Lands, that belong to the Common Inhabitants. 


Rinces, who RuPd without Laws, and who 

by conſequence Puniſh'd and Rewarded 
their Subjects as they thought fit, were by the 
Ancients eſteem'd to be Barbarous, that is, the 
greateſt of Tyrants, and their Subjects the moſt 
unhappy of Slaves: Examples whereof we ſee 
in 7. url, Per ſia, Miſcovy, and other ay 
Off rom 
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from whence all Virtue is Baniſh'd, where all 
Learning is Diſconrag'd, and all the Inhabitants 
Robb'd of their Properties by their Wick 

Sovernours: And yet thoſe Countries woul 
otherwiſe be very Fortunate and Happy. _ _ 
Princes, who made Laws for their Subjects 

and Repeab'd them at Will, and who Execute 
or prevented the Execution of them at pleaſure, 
were by the Ancients call'd Tyrants; and their 
Subjects, Slaves: For that no Laws were made 
in ſuch a Country, but for the Advantage of 
the Tyrant and his Council, and that the Sub- 
jets, being govern'd only under a ſhew of 
Law, continually perceiv'd, that the Laws were 
not made and inerpreted anorepg, to Reaſon 
and Juſtice, but to the Benefit of their Prince 
and his Courtiers : And|that therefore'they could 
not truſt and depend on the proper Significati- 
on and Meaning of their Laws. | 
Princes, who had no Power to make Laws or 
to break them ; but'who were appointed to take 
care to ſee them Executed, and who were com- 
pell'd to live themſelves according to certain 
Laws, made by an Aſſembly of Men, appointed 
for that purpoſe, were by the Ancients, as well 
Greeks as Latins, call'd Kings. And'they were 
of Opinion, that no Men'of Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding could live under the firſt ſort of Prin- 
ces; that none ought to deſire to live under the 
ſecond ; and that the third ſort only was ſup- 
table; For that in ſuch a Government the 
ws were not made, explain'd and repeal'd to 
ſervea turn, at the pleaſure of one ſingle Man; 
but were made upon mature Deliberation and 
Judgment, for the Advantage of the * 
who 
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who were to be obedient to them; and the 
Judges were bound in duty, and compell'd to 
give Sentence according to the Laws; and the 
Prince, to ſee them Executed: So that the In- 
habitants of ſuch a State, when they are Con- 
demn'd according to the Laws of the Country 
to forfeiture of Life and Eſtate, cannot impute 
it to thoſe Laws, nor to the Judges, or the 
Prince, but muſt blame their own ſelves only, 
for that they, by having tranſgreſs'd the known 
Laws of the Land, have render'd themſelves 
liable to ſuch a Puniſhment, as the Judges, who 
are only the Month of the Law, have Pronounc'd 
againſt them. And, on the other hand, the Vir- 
tuous Inhabitants, having liv'd in Conformity to 
the Laws, may aſſure themſelves, that they ſhall 
be acquitted from any malicious Proſecution, and 
protection from all harm. In Republicks, there- 
fore, where the Chiefs have but a limited Au- 
thority, Vice is Diſcountenanc'd and Puniſh'd; 
Arts and Learning encourag'd and promoted, 
and the Properties of all the Inhabirants taken 
care of and ſecur d to them. 

But, on the contrary, this Fable repreſents to 
us a Prince, ho, in oppoſition to good Reaſon 
and Juſtice, Makes and Repeals, Explains and 
Executes the Laws according to his Will and 
Pleaſure: And therefore it teaches us; that 
diligent and induſtrious Men, as alſo thoſe who 
are eminent for their Virtue and Learning, ought 
not to be retain'd out of Love to their Eſtates 
and Poſſeſſions, from retiring from ſuch a Go: 
vernment, where Men, who live conformably 
to the Laws, have no ſecurity for their Lives, 
their Honour, or their Eſtates, for . 
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all depend on the Pleaſure of one ſingle Perſon, 
or his Adherents. And this Fable farther tea- 
ches us, that Men of Underſtanding, who fly 
from their no longer Free, but inſlav'd Native 
Country, ought always to ſettle themfelves in 
Republicks, where they may live in Peace, by 
conforming their Actions to the known Laws of 
the Land. 


——_—_— —— 
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The Sheep, the Shepherd and the 
Watch-Dogs, 


Ome prudent Nom havitig obſerv'd 
the Capacity and Wiſdom of Men, in 
FProtecting them from the Wolves; and 
how regularly they were wont to drive 
them from a Paſture they had eaten up, to 
one where there was more plenty of Graſs ; 
made choice of a very likely Fellow for 
their Shepherd, upon Condition, that to 
make him Cloaths he ſhould have the 
Wooll that from time to time happen'd to 
drop from them, and for his Food the 
Milk that they had no occaſion for them- 
ſelves. The Sheep and their Shepherd 
liv'd thus a great while together: But at 
length they faw, that how kind and 17 
ul 
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Fab. 22. and the Watch-Dogs. 11 2 
ful ſoe ver he ſeem'd to be of them, he 
nevertheleſs, on pretence that their Wool 
would keep them roo hot in the Summer, 
ſheard them fo cloſe, that they ſuffer*d 
no leſs Cold during that Seaſon than in 
the Winter; tho? in truth he did not this 
in regard to the Welfare of the Sheep, 
but mcerly out of Covetouſneſs, that he 
might ſell the Wool and make Money of 
it. They obſerv'd belides that he drew 
them of all the Milk that Nature had gi- 
ven them to ſuckle their Lambs, on pre- 
tence, that they would have been too tull- 
fed therewith, and ſtood not in need of 
{o much. Beſides, he pretended, that if 
they cohtinuwd to multiply fo exceedingly 
as they did, the Plains would not be fut. 
ficient to ſupply them with Graſs; and that 
therefore, to prevent them all from Star- 
ving, it would be convenient to kill now 
and then one of them, which he accor- 
dingly did, as his Hunger requir'd, or as 
his Luxury prompted him: However he 
all the while infiſted that twas all for their 
Good, that he acted only out of great 
Love to them and that he mighr be the 
better able to guard them trom the 
Wolves. The Sheep took notice of all this, 
and at length the Shepherd coming to die 
ſuddenly, they reſolv d to put themſelves 
under the Care of * aka 
W 
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ho were not by Nature inclin*d to kill 
Sheep, and deſir'd no other Reward, than 
only to be fed with their Milk, or ſuch 
Sheep as, either of Sickneſs or Old Age, 
came to die a natural Death: / For as for 
Cloaths, Nature had ſufficiently provided 
them. Beſides, it was prudently done of 
the Sheep to make choice of them, for that 
their greateſt Enemy, the Wolf was the 
Dogs Enemy too, and by conſequence a 
common Foe to them both. In ſhort, they 
livd very much at their Eaſe, under 
the Care of the Watch-Dogs, for a 
conſiderable time, and might have done ſo 
much longer, if ſome of them had not 
loſt their Senſes, and kilPd their Keepers, 
pretending that they were Mad. 


EXPLICATION. 


O 10 are harmlefs Men, or the common 
People. L 
Wolves, are Enemies or Tyrants. 

Shepherds, are Men who give out they will 
help others, and under that pretence ſeek only 
their own Advantage : Otherwiſe Lawful Kings 
and Princes. | 

Watch-Dogs, are Men whoſe Ruin depend- 
ing on that of their Friends, give them 
therefore the beſt Advice they can. Or the 
chief Miniſters or Magiſtrates of a Free-Re- 
publick, who have very great Eſtates, and re- 
eri! quire 
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vire little or nothing of the other Inhabitant 
or their ſupport. 


Hen Men are in eaſie Circumſtances, and by 
| conſequence have time and opportunity 
enough, to weigh and confider-duly and as they 
ought, all the Accidents that may happen to 
them, before they come to any reſolution what 
they ought to do or omit : They diſcern not ne- 
vertheleſs ſo well, even in that Condition of 
which all Men are ſo greedy, what will be uſeful 
or hurtful to them, by their own Reaſoning and 
the Inſtruction of others, as by their own Ex- 
perience, and by what they ſee happen to other 
Men, ir like Circumſtances with them. 
And when Men are oppreſs'd with great Miſ- 
fortunes, and come to be reduc'd to ſuch a Con- 
dition, as to have great Reaſon tofear the loſs of 
all they are worth and of their Lives, their 
Minds are continually taken up with thinking 
on the greatneſs of their Diſtreſs: And they 
always repreſent to themſelves the Dangers that 
are impending over them to be much more 
dreadful than they truly are. Inſomuch that in 
that Condition they allow not themſelves time 
enough to conſider with a ſedate and quiet 
Soul, nor to adviſe with wiſe and good Friends, N 
who are free from the like Misfortunes them- 
ſelves, what courſe it were beſt for them to take I 
in order to their Relief: But immediately, at = 
firſt appearance of any likelihood of bettering 
their Condition, they embrace the firſt Change 
that comes in their way, which pleaſes them no N 
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longer than till they find, that they bave indeed 
chang'd their Diſeaſe, but are little or nothing 
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the better for it, nay, many times the worſe x 
for that it is more difficult to bear the burden 


to which we have not been accuſtomed, than 


thoſe that we are wont to carry. « 
But when they, by any Accident of this 
World, or to ſay better, by the Merciful 


Goodneſs of Almighty God, are relieved from 


the heavy Oppreſſions, under which they la- 
bour'd, they then are wont, with quiet Minds 
more maturely to conſider their Condition, 
and reſolve not to make uſe of uncertain means, 
nor ask the help of ſuch, as may indeed do 
them Good, but perhaps had rather do them 
Miſchief: Particularly, they wiſely then avoid 
to ask the Aſſiſtance of Men, whoſe Welfare 
certainly conſiſts in their Ruine, or whoſe Ru- 
ine conſiſts in their Welfare; or at leaſt may re 
nably be ſuſpected to do ſo : But, on the con- 
trary, they will make uſe of the Advice, and 
Aſſiſtance, of ſuch, as of neceſſity muſt ſtand 
or fall with them. 

Now whereas the Affairs of the Publick, touch 
us not ſo nearly as our own ; and that the Miſ- 
fortunes of the State, are born upon many 
Shoulders, and the Advantages thereof divided 
among, many hands, and therefore are neither 
of them but of little Moment to each of the 
particular Inhabitants; and laſtly for that, by 
reaſon of the Mortality of Men, the old Kings 
as well as their Subjects dye continually, and, 
that new ones are daily Born, who come into 
the World ignorant of all things, and have 
not yet either occaſioned, or ſuffered the Miſ- 
fortunes, that their Parents before them have : 
So in this, is commonly ſeen the great Im- 
. pr udence 
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prudence of Men, who, when God has been 
pleaſed to rid them from a Tyrant or Ill 
King, if they would but wiſely reflect on Af- 
fairs, have it in their own hands to free them- 
ſelves, once for all, from the like Misfortune, 
and to ſet up a better Form of Government; 
hut inſtead thereof, change the Perſon of the 
Tyrant only, not the Tyranny, whereby the 
Subjects were oppreſſed, and will continue to 
be ſo. And indeed, to redreſs the Grievan- 
ces, which a People ſaffers by an ill Form of 
Government; and to introduce and ſet up a 
better, is a Labour to be undertaken and ac- 
compliſhed, only by the Wiſeſt and moſt Vir- 
tuous Men : As; on the contrary, to bring in 
and ſet up.a worſe Form of Government, is 
the moſt horrid Villany, that Men in this 
World are Capable, to AQ. 

Now tho' we might confirm, and illuſtrate, 
what we have ſaid already, by citing fo ma- 
ny Examples from Hiſtory, as well Ancient, 
as Modern, to prove, that many, even of the 
beſt of Kings, that they might live with their 
Courtiers, in all manner of Exceſs and Lux- ' 
ury, and notwithſtanding their Promiſes and 
Oaths to the contrary, take to themſelves the 
Eſtates of their Subjects, under Colour of For- 
feiture and Conſiſcation, on Account of ſome | 
pretended Crime: And that, at beſt, they fleece 
their Subjects bare, by heavy Taxes and Im- 
poſitions, under the fair and ſpecious ſhow, 


of being Excellent State-Phyſicians, and that 


according to the Rules of their Art, they 
muſt breath in time the Veins of their Peo- 


ple, that is, engage them in Cruel and De- 
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ſtructive Wars, thereby to hinder and put a 
ſtop to their over great Luxury and Increaſe : 
And laſtly to prove, that by Conſequence, all 
Men in general, even thoſe of the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity and Underſtanding, ought to be fully 
convinc'd, by the many Inſtances, that we 
might lay before their Eyes, that whenever it 
pleaſes God to deliver a People from a Ty- 
rant or a King, and to put it in their Pow- 
er to {et up a better Form of Government, 

*tis a ſhameful Negle& in them, not to make 
; uſe of the Opportunity: However we will 
produce no other Example, than that of the 
united Netherlands ;, and that too, without de- 
claring our own Opinion concerning it, but 
leaving the Reader himſelf to judge, whe- 
ther the Inhabitants of theſe Countries, by firſt 
chuſing, and taking from time to time, Earls, 
Stadtholders, and Captain-Generals to Rule o- 
ver them, and then by being Governed with- 
out them, only by Publick Watchmen, 
and Guardians of their Liberties, and Laſtly 
by chuſing again Stadtnolders, and Captain- Ge- 
nerals, have bettered their Form of - Govern- 
ment, or made it worſe; and conſequently, 
Whether they ought to be conſidered among 
the Prudent, or Imprudent, Fortunate or Un- 
fortunate Men: For the Reader as well as 
our ſelves, having his thoughts free, can give 
no Offence thereby : Whereas, on the contrary, 
it might be thought a great Crime in us, if we 
ſhould take upon us to declare our Opinions in 
Print, either for, or againſt all the Inhabi- 
tants of theſe Provinces. Beſides, the ſo do- 
ing would be igconſiſtent with the Duty of 
TR AA a | a good 
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a a good Subject, who may indeed wiſh and 
* pray to make the Government under which 
I he lives from Good, become better : But 
— ought to be quiet and contented with it, ſuch 
y as it is, without endeavouring actually to in- 
'e | troduce any Innovation or Change therein. 

it But we will conclude this Diſcourſe, by ſay- 
ſ- ing in general, hat this Fable teaches Man- 
1 kind, that when they find themſelves under 
t. great Misforttues, and fear to fall into worſe, 
* they muſt not be too haſty in reſolving to pur- 
In ſue ſuch Methods, in order to their Relief, as 
1 may be not only uſeful, but prejudicial likewiſe 
be to them. And particularly, that they ought 
W not to ask the Aid of Men, who are in a con- 
= | dition of raiſing their own Greatneſs, on the Ru- 
| þ| inesof the Perſons inDiſtreſs, by making Slaves of 
» them who before were free, and by Ruling over 
4 them, as Tyrants or Sovereign Lords. | — 
n, 
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A The Diver and the Land-Fowl, 

& Diver, ſeeing in the Night-time, 
— the twinkling of the Stars in the 
in ater, took it to be ſhining Fiſh, and 
i try*d in vain all Night to catch them: But 
o- when the Morning came ſhe ſaw indeed 
of ſome Fiſh in the Water, that ſhe might 
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have taken, and fed her ſelf with them, 
but fear d again to toil in vain and be de- 
ceived. She thought it very hard that ſhe 
had labour'd ſo much, and div'd ſo low 
under Water as to be in danger never to 
riſe more, and all to pet a little ſome- 
thing to eat, but to no purpoſe. She there- 
fore reſolv'd to leave the Trade of 
Fiſhing, and to aſſociate her ſelf with 
other Fowl, who without any Labour 
liv'd. on the Land in great Plenty. And 


accordingly ſhe went and join'd her ſelf to 


a certain ſort of Land-Fowl ; but not be- 
ing usꝰd as they were to live upon the Land, 
ſhe knew not the Food that was proper 
for her to eat, much leſs could ſhe End it. 
But the worſt of all was, that ſhe was de- 
ſpis'd there as a poor and indigent Stran- 
ger, and found no reliſh in her Food: In- 
ſomuch that ſhe grew very lean, and 
long*d to live in the Water as before : But 
per for that thro? diſuſe ſhe had forgot 
her old Cuſtom, partly for that thro? Vexa- 
tion and Grief ſhe was pin'd away to no- 
ray, and grown too weak to dive un- 
der Water, - ſhe durſt not attempt it, but 
ſtarv'd for Hunger and Want. 


* 


EXPLE 


* 
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EXPLICATION. 


Y the Diver, the Sages meant a Man who 
gets his Living by the Labour of his own 
hands. | 
By the Land- Foml, Men, who labour moſt 
with their Brains. Or Lazy Fellows, who get 
their Bread by Tricking others. | 


ſmuch as when we reflect on our own 
Affairs, we are always more ſenſible of the 
preſent Ill, than of the preſent Good of them: 
And whereas on the contrary, in the Affairs 
of other Men, we are more quick-ſighted in 
diſcovering the Good, than the Il; it from 
thence follows, that we are not knowing enough 
in our own Affairs, when we compare them 
with thoſe of others, to determine as we ought 
which of the two are moſt to be admir d, 
and this is the reaſon, that in all things of any Mo- 
ment, we ought to take the Advice of Perſons, 
whom we do believe to be our Friends, 
and to have a thorough Underſtanding in the 
Affair that we propoſe to them. Now *tis 
particularly requiſite, to take the Counſel of 
others, in things of the greateſt Weight and 
Importance; among which are reckon'd the 
three following. Firſt, to what buſineſs Men 
.ought to betake themſelves, to paſs their Lives 
with Honour. Secondly, If, and in what occa- 
tons, Men ought to leave the Country, where 
they were born and bread, or continue in it; 
and in what other Country they ought to ſet- 
tle themſelves. Thirdly, With whom _ 
oli SB. © 
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ought to marry, or if it be not better not 
to marry at all, Moreover, to enable our ſelves 
to judge well of an Affair, tis requiſite firſt 
to hear the Advice of thoſe, who, we beliey 
will diſwade us from the things we propoſe 
to them, that we may be ſo acquainted with 
all the Inconveniences, and Ill Conſequences, 
that attend it? Tis likewiſe neceſſary, after 
this, to hear the Advice of thoſe, who will 
perſwade us to it; that ſo we may know all 
the Advantages, and Conveniences, that may 
be expected from it. Having done this, and 
knowing beſides, that nothing in this World 
is perfect, but that all things, how Sweet and 
Fair ſoever they ſeem to us, have their De- 
fects, it is then in the next place, the Duty 
of thoſe who ask the Advice, to make two 
ſeveral Liſts, and to ſet down in one of them 
all the Advantages, and in the other, all the 
Inconveniencies, alledged on either ſide: To 
the End that, maturely weighing, and conſi- 
dering each of them apart, they may be the 
better able to judge, what to do or not to 
do therein: Always remembring, that in things 
that are doubtful, and that depend on none 
but our ſelves, either to do or not to do them, 
at any time, tis always better to leave them 
in the Condition they are in, than to do a thing 
that afterwards will not be in our Power, 
either to do or undo again. And that, on the 
contrary, in things whoſe Iſſue and Event is 
doubtful, and that depend on other Men and 
Accidental Opportunities, tis always better 
to do them than not; for that if we let lip 
that opportunity, there commonly follows 2 
£00 
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too late Repentance ; which, tho? it proceeds 
only from a Weakneſs of Judgment, a Frail- 
ty very frequent among Men, yet 'tis always 
better to prevent it, than to have our Minds 
continually burden'd with it. But that we may 
avoid Prolixity, tis time to draw nearer to the 
ſence of our Fable, which furniſhes us with an Oc- 
caſion to ſay ſomething of the Change of Coun- 
tries, Imployments, or Trades. 
Iho' to be born in this or that Country, or to 
be brought up in this or that Imployment, be 
accidental, or depending only on the Choice of 
our Parents; yet 'tis certainly the greateſt For- 
tune that can happen to Children, to be born in 
a Rich and Flouriſhing Country, and their great- 
eſt Misfortune, to be born in one that is poor 
and going to decay: Nor is it of leſs Impor- 
tance to them, that their Parents have choſen, 
or not choſen for them, ſuch an Imploy ment 
as agrees with the Situation of the Country, 
and their own Natural Inclinations. For a 
great part of our Life being ſpent in making 
opr ſelves capable to follow an Imployment, or 
Trade, and in acquainting our ſelves, wich the 
Cuſtoms of our Native Country, When ever 
we come to change either of them, we have 
ſpent the belt part of our lives in vain; Beſides, 
Education, and Cuſtom, commonly bring ſuch 
ſtrong habitudes upon us, that when we change 
our Country, or take upon us another Imploy- 
meat, than that in which we were brought 
up, we find it very difficult, to regulate or 
conform our ſelves to either of them. ry 
Now to render Men capable of Judging, 
what they ought or o1ght not to do in this 
aft ere af N nm 
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Matter, it would be very uſeful to us in our 
Youth, to Travel into foreign Countries, to 
learn their Languages, Cuſtoms, and Way sof 
Living, and then well to conſider with our ſelves 
whether they are ſuitable to our Tempers, and 
if we could comply with them or not: 
Nor ought we all alike to take up our Abode 
in Countries, where the Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
Manners of the Natives, as likewiſe the Form 
of Government is wholly unknown to us: And 
therefore we ought firſt to go into foreign 


Countries to which we are altogether Stran- 


gers, only by the way of Tryal, and to get 
ſome Knowledge of them. Nor ſhould we quit 
our old way of Living, nor our Imployments 
nor Trades entirely and of a ſudden, but 
ſhovld continue and keep them on in ſome mea- 
ſure, till upon Tryal we have found, that the 
New ones, that we are about to embrace, are 
better than they: For if they are not, we ought 
to ſtick by the Old, and maintain our ſelves by 
them. 1 

All theſe Precautions being neceſſary to be 
obſerv'd by Men of Prudence and Diſcretion, 
it is indeed no wonder, that ſuch as take not the 
Advice of others, and know not themſelves, 
that the whole Race of Mankind muſt labour 
either with their Brains or with their Bodies, or 
that otherwiſe they will bring many Ills upon 
themſelves, often reflect only on the Incon- 
veniencies of living in their native Country, 
and following the Imployments in which the 
were Educated; and on the other hand, only 
on the Advantages of Foreign Countries and 
other Imployments, without weighing duly the 

| Diſadvantages 


— 
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Diſadvantages of the one againſt the Advantages 
of the other; *Tis no wonder, we ſay, if Men fo 
highly imprudent, inſtead of receiving any be- 
nefit from changing their Countries and Im- 
ployments for others, commonly bring Ruin on 
their own Heads, and come to dye Poor and 
Miſerable. 

All which we learn from this Diver, 
who, without conſulting before hand any of 
the Fowl of her Kind, meerly out of Sloath 
and Luxury, left the Water, and flew upon 
the Land, where ſhe ſaw her ſelf deſpis'd by the 
Fowl of the Country; and being unacquainted 
with the Fruits it produc'd, could not get 
wherewith to ſubſiſt, and came to die a Lan- 
guiſhing Death. 


8 


E xz: B XXIV. 
The Cat, the File, and the 
Dꝛagon. 


Cat, out of Hunger or Wantonneſs, 
looking for ſomething to eat, came 
into a certain Smith's-ſhop, and found a 
File, which the Smith had oiPd to keep 
it from growing Ruſty. The Cat fell 
immediately to licking it, and finding a 
very Pleaſant was loth to leave any behind 
her, inſomuch that ſhe continu'd licking 
even 
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even after it was all lick'd up; but the File 
was ſo ſharp that it cut off her Tongue, 
which inſtead of Oil, ſhe ſwallow'd down 
together with her own Blood, without 
being aware of it, and found them to be 
as pleaſant to her Taſte as the Oil it ſelf 
bad been: Till at length, being grown 
Weak for Hunger, and wanting her 
Tongue to take Meat into her Mouth, ſhe 
came to periſh in a miſerable Condition, 
This happen'd much about the time that 
a Dragon, who had ſpent all his Days in 
ſearch of Gold, had got into his Poſſeſ- 
ſion the Golden Fleece from Colchos, the 
Golden Apples of the Heſperides, and a 
great Quantity of other Treaſure, which 
he guarded with ſo much care that he ne- 
ver left it; but brooded over it with his 
own Body, and Slept neither Day nor 
Night, till by Mfedea's Charms and Poti- 
ons he was lulPd a- ſleep and rob'd of all: 
which ſtruck him with ſuch grief, that he ran 
up and down the World to ſeek for more; 
and cameat length into the ſameSmiths ſhop 
where he ſaw the ſame glittering File, and 


taking it to be a Treaſure of great Value, 


the better to conceal and ſecure it, endea- 
vour'd to ſwallow it down, but the File 
broke out all his Teeth, and ever after he 
was derided for his Folly ; in that he hop'd 
to have found Comfort and Riches © a 
thing 
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thing that never did Good to any, but 
conſtant Miſchiet to all that came near 
it. , 


EXPLICATION. 


Y the Cat of this Fable the Ancients under- 
ſtood a ſenſual Man. 
By the Dragon, a Covetous greedy Miſer. 
By the File, a Man who does hurt to all, but 
good to no Man. 
By the Tongue and Blood of the Cat, the Neceſ- 
faries of humane Life. 


Oraſmuch as a good uſe may be made of all 
things that God has Created , they are 
therefore good in themſelves. And the reaſon 
that Men call any of them ill is, becauſe they 
are not imploy'd by them as they ought to be: 
And we, out of an Exceſs of Self. love to our 
own ſelves, ſet a bigher and lower Value on 
things, in proportion to the Good or Ill they 
do us. Inſomuch that we call Good or Ill what- 
ever produces thoſe Effects to our own ſelves ; 
- if it were impoſſible to make another uſe of 

them. i 
Moreover, We are generally ſo Blind and ſo 
Miſtaken in our judgements of Men and 
Things that are unknown to us, that we 
have a better Opinion and ſet a higher Value on 
them, than on Men or things with which we 
are acquainted: Beſides, we judge the whole of 
what we know not to be ſuch, as any part 
thereof that we know preſents it ſelf to - : 

n 
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And upon this ground it was that, of old, Men 
believ'd the Earth not to be Round, but Flat; 
and ended therefore their Deſcriptions of it, 
with Hills, Woods, Wilderneſſes or Seas, which 
according to their Opinion ſtretch'd themſelves 
out to the Infinite: And for this reaſon, they 
were wont to write in their Maps, when they 
come to the utmoſt known Limits of the Earth: 
Beyond this all is Wood, Mountains, Wilderneſs or 
Sea. | 

And we find that Men particularly commit 
the like Error in Relation to the deſires of the 

Fleſh; which in the end are always accompany'd 
with more hurt than Good : Yet the Sweets that 
we prove in the firſt Tryal of them are apt to 
make us believe that they will laſt for ever; 
nor are we wont to diſcover the Falſhood of that 
belief, till, by a conſtant Purſuit and Enjoyment 
of thoſe Delights, we are ruin'd and deſtroy'd: 
Nay, even the greedy deſire of obtaining 
Riches, which takes it riſe from the common 
Wants and Neceſſaries of humane Life, remains 
and encreaſes with us, even after we are grown 
Rich : Infomuch that, inſtead of making 
vſe of our Eſtates, as we ought todo, to relieve 
our own Wänts as well as thoſe of others, and to 
live in more Eaſe and Plenty, we fall into a 
greater Degree of Avarice, and thereby ſuffer 
no leſs Want, than we did before we had ac- 
quired our Riches ; which we are continually 
Careful and Anxious how to Preſerve and En- 
creaſe; till at length, having liv'd a miſerable Life; 
we come to die a no leſs miſerable Death. 
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cum Furor baud dubias, cum ſit manifeſta Phreneſts, 
Ut locuples moriaris, -egents vivere fato. 
#0 Juven. Sat. 14 


But "tis plain Dorage of 4 Brain-ſick Head 
To Starve while Living, to be Rich when Dead. 


Now to prove, in ſome meaſure, how Men are 
led aſtray by the ſweet beginnings of particular 
luſtful Delights, we may take notice, how 
Beautiful and Pleaſant, - Gay and Trim, Dame 
Vena ſeems in her firſt Approaches: How 
Bacchus ,, that Jolly God, allures us by his 
Sweets that appear to be void of Care, Deſign 
or Trouble: How Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, 
and Erimys, whoſe care it is to ſow the cruel 
Seeds of Hatred and Contention, provoke am- 
bitious Men with Hopes of Greatneſs, to raiſe 
Debates and Quarrels, and to make a Trade 
of War: But we” ought likewiſe, on the other 
hand, to refledt, bow Sordid; Dull and Vile 
the Pleaſures of Love when paſt, ſeem to us: 
How: Senſeleſs and Brutal the Fumes of Wige 
are wont make:us 5 and laſtly, what a wretche& 
and ſlaviſn Life the Soldier leads, and how 
miſerable an End commonly attends him. 

But to proceed: We find, that even in Free- 
Republicks, theoPoliticians; who arte eſteem'd 
the Wiſeſt af Man, commit the like Erroursz 
when they take delight in inventing and diſpo- 
ſing of profitable; Imploy ments, to the burden 
of the State ; Aud that they go abaut to increaſe 
their own -Salaties, as well as thoſe. of their 
Miniſters and Officers, by laying Taxes on the 

wy K Proviſions 
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Proviſions, by which the common Inhabitants 
are ſupported and kept alive: Nor do they 
obſerve in the mean while, that they, no leſs 
than the Cat in our Fable, lick off their own 
Tongues ; that is, they take no Notice, that 
the State is thereby brought to a Low Con- 
dition, till they find, that their own Incomes 
and Revenues, as well as thoſe of their Offi- 
cers, are fallen ſoLow, and the common Inhabi- 
tants put to ſuch ſtreights to get a Liveli- 
hood, that tis too late to put a ſtop to their Ru- 
ine, and that the whole Republick is on the 
very Brink of Deſtruction. And foraſmuch- 
as ſuch Governors, and their Officers, and 
Miniſters, are not wont to take Care for their 
own Livelihood, but to live on the Labours 
of the other Inhabitants, they become the moſt 
Miſerable of Vagabonds. | 50 
Thus we daily ſee, with how, much Joy and 
Gayety, ſome: Kings and Princes, only: out of 
an Ambitious Defire of Honour, and to make 
themſelves be as much fear d by the whole 
Earth, as they are by their own Subjects, en- 
ter into War with other States and Countries, 
whom they mean to deſtroy, and ho often 


they meet with ſuch reſiſtance, that while they 


are biting their Enemies, they break out their 
own Teeth: -- 15 „ boa 1 


To conclude: The Deſigw of this Fable is to 
teach us; That we ought to be very careful, to 
avoid the. Fellowſhip of thoſe Men, aud the 


Enjoyment of thoſe things, that generally ſpeak-- 
ing, are more hurtful — 1 thoſe 
who | converſe with, or poſſeſt em. And 
particularly, that we ought to take Care not 
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to be ſo allur'd and led aſtray, by the firſt 
Sweets of the Pleaſures of the Fleſh, as to be 


inſeaſibly ruin'd by them: And above all, 
that we muſt beware not to deſtroy our means 


of getting a Livelihood ; nor fall upon our own 
Kings and Princes, or upon any other Men, 
who are ſtronger than we, and will by their Su- 
periour Wie W and bring us to e, 
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Diana, Acteon, and bis Pounds 


Hen the Hume of old cried 
to Diana in her Temple, neither 
the Goddeſs nor her Nymphs were ever 
ſeen by them but array d in White. And 
when ſhe went a Hunting, ſhe and all her 
Train were cloath'd in Purple Robes, 
buckled: around their Necks and Shou 
ders, and tuck'd up to their Kntes Wielt 
Claſps of Gold: Their Legs were by: Rin a, 
they carry'd a Bow in their Ha 2 hd 
behind them hung their Coſtly Quivers, 
ſupply'd with a deadly ſtore of Arrows, 
Bright and Keen. So that all the Hun- 
ters had no other Opinion of them, bur 
that they were very Wiſe, of uncommon 
K 2 | Chaſtity, 
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Chaſtity, and endu'd by Nature with 
more than ordinary ſtrengtl. Now it 
happen'd in thoſe days that Acteon, Who 
was a very eager Sportſman, following 
his Hourids, who had chas d a Stag into 
the deepeſt Receſſes of the Foreſt, ſaw 
there Diana and her Nymphs, as they. were 
bathing iu a Fountain, and waſhing them- 
ſelves clean. The all of them took no- 
tice that Acteon 5H them naked, and 
tear'd, that he would diſcover their De- 
ſects and Impurities to the other Hunters, 
and that ſo the Goddeſs would loſe her Of- 


feri 

fire 3 27 in a Rage threw the Skin of 

Stag over him, or as others ſay, tranſ- 
formid him into a Stag: And inſpir'd his 
Friends with Rage, and his Hounds with 
Madneſs, inſomuch that they tore their 
innocent Maſter to Pieces with great Joy, 
and eat him up. Bur this Joy of cheirs was 
not. laſting, for they ſoon found that, for 
want of = the had no longer the Bread, 
and, Fleſh that he Was 8 me wont 


to give them. 1944 1 Lg" oi! 
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EXPLICATION. 


Y the Hunters, the Ancients underſtood, 
the common People or Subjects. | 
By Diana and her Nymphs, Men of Power and 
Authority : Particularly Kings and Queens 
and their Retinue. As alſo the Hypocritical 
Prieſts, and Eccleſiaſtical Rulers. . -  * 
By white Garments, Wiſdom, and Virtue. 
By Purple Robes, Golden Claſps, Bows, and 
Qui vers, ſo great a Power that the Common 
People cannot reſiſt it. par Wo 
By Nakedneſs and Uncleanlineſs, Ignorance 
and Folly, Vices and Imperfections. 
By Hounds, Servants, or the Common People. 
By Friends, Men of our Acquaintance, whom 
we Love and Truſt in. FY 


By the Stag's Skin, a Snare, laid to take 
any Man. 


By a Stag, a Cowardly Fearful Fellow. 


LL Men, when they buſy themſelves in 
ſearch of the Truth or Falſehood, of 
the Uſefulneſs or Unuſefulneſs of any thing, 
find it very troubleſome to keep their Thonghts 
intent for a long while together, upon one 
and the ſame thing: And therefore moſt Men 
judge too haſtily, ere they have allow'd them - 
ſelves a ſufficient time, and taken pains enough 
to examine things thoroughly, and for the moſt. 
part according to the outward Appearance,” 
gr as they are before prepaſſeſsd, or laſtly, 
"bas © K 3 accordingly 
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accordingly as other Men, of whom they have 
a good Opinion, and take to be competent 
Judges, repreſent them to be true or falſe, 
uſeful or unuſeful. And thus it is that they 
come to inconſiderate and over haſty Reſolu- 
tions, nor reflect that when the things them- 
ſelves, are of ſuch a Nature, as to allow ſuf. 
ficient time to conſider on them, tis much 
better to ſuſpend their Judgement thereof, than 
to judge of them upon little or no Grounds. 
Now the Judgments of Mankind, being of 
this Nature, it from thence follows, that Men 
of Ill Principles never endeavour to correct 
this their Imperfection, by a careful and nar- 
row Inquiry, into the things that preſent them - 
ſelves to their Conſideration, but inconſide - 
rately, and of a ſudden, as if they were more 
than commonly Wiſe, Learned and Virtuous, 
determine of them; and by ſo doing, they 
are generally eſteemed, by the common and 
unthinking part of Mankind, as Men of great 
Parts and Penetration, - 
Aud tho' Men, who are born in a high Sta- 
tion, and who afterwards come to be. veſted 
with great Authority-and Power, are by rea- 
ſon of an Ill Education and Converſation, with 
Men who flatter and deceivothem, for the moſt 
part wholly deſtitute: of all Knowledge, Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue; and cloath themſelves only 
with a ſhew of thoſe Perfections: vet the 
ſudgments and Opinions of Men, as to what 
relates to their true worth and value, are ſo 
deprav'd and corrupted, that generally the moſt 
Notorious Hypocrites, and Greateſt Villains 
are eſteemed to be the moſt ſincerely: A" 
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and Virtuous Men : And that, on the contrary, 
Men of honeſt Intentions, who wilfully do hurt 
to no Man, who govern themſelves and all 
their Actions, according to the DiQates of 
their Conſcience, and whaziive frankly and 
uprightly, without any Deceit or Artful Hy- 
pocriſy, generally paſs, with the Common 
People, for Libertines, Atheiſts, and Men of 
Shameful and Sinful Lives. 

And we find beſides, that whoever, having 
diſcovered the Hypocriſy of the former, , go 
about to reveal it to others, certainly con- 
tract the hatred of thoſe Hypocrites, without 
being able to make the. common People, 
who are willing to be deceived, any wiſer; 
but rather expoſe themſelves to many Incon- 
veniences, in proportion to the Power and 
Authority of thoſe Hypocrites, and their Ad- 
herents. So that foraſmuch as the Power of 
Kings, Princes, and Courtiers, and particular- 
ly of Vicious and Hy pocritical Church-Men, 
is not to be reſiſted and withſtood by a com- 
mon Subject; and that they nevertheleſs 
can ſupport that Power no longer, than 
while, by their Hypocriſy and Mask of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Virtue, they can conceal their Igno- 
rance and great Imperfections from the Eyes 
of the common People; ſo we ſee, that moſt 
of them hate and perſecute even to Death, 
not only all who defignedly enquire into 
their inward Falſehood, and who pull of 
the Mask that conceal'd it; but likewiſe ali 
others, who by accident came to have a.,true 
Knowledge of them, and cannot refrain from 
repreſenting them to others, for what they 
| : BY Fr ; K 4 truly 
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truly are. For inaſmuch as thiaſe Kings, Prin- 
ces, Courtiers, and Phariſaical Prieſts, who 
are eſteemed to be Wiſe and Virtuous, for 
no other reaſon than that they have put 
on the Mask of Wiſdbm and Virtue, whereas 
they are indeed Ignorant, Fooliſh, and Vici- 
ous, know that the common People, who judge 
by their Eyes, always have a great Value for 
things they know not, and a mean Opinion 
of thoſe they know, they have great reaſon 
to take Care, that their Mask be not pull'd off, 
nor their Inward Vices and Imperfections expo- 
fed to Publick view, by any of their Subjects who 
come to diſcover them, thro' the Vizor that 
conceal'd them. To this end therefore they 
are not wont to neglect, to ſet all their Wits 
to work, and to exert all their Authority, 
to lay a Snare for thoſe Innocent Men, who 
are come to the Knowledge of their Villanies, 
and to procure them to be accus'd and put 
to death, as Traytors to their Country, or 


as Hereticks, either upon the Information of 


their Friends and Servants, whom they bribe 
and corrupt to bear falſe Witneſs, or at leaſt 
at the Inſtigation of the Tumultnous' Rabble; 
whom they ſet on and encourage againſt them; 
So that thoſe Innocent Subjects, only for that 
they have feen the Defects of the Church 
and State, not knowing to whom to truſt, 
nor whether to fly for Safety, are drivenup 
and down like Fearful and Hunted Stags, till 
at length they are ſurpris'd and caught in the 
Snare, that thoſe Kings, Princes, or Hypocri- 
tical Priefts, laid to take them. 


8 FAS The 
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The Meaning therefore of this Fable is, 
that the greateſt Men commonly obtain and 


22 their Power, by Hypocriſy and a ſhow | 
of 'Virtues, that are not truly in them: And | 


that whoever comes to the Knowledge of their 


intrinſicx Worth and Value, that is, who have 
ſeen them naked, fall thereby into Misfortunes. 
Beſides this Fable particularly teaches us, that 
when thoſe Subjects dare to expoſe their 
Kings, Princes, or Spiritual Rulers, they run 
themſelves into unconceivable Vexations, 
and Troubles : For that then they 'are wont 
to be betray'd, and accus'd by their own 
Friends and Servants, purſu'd and proſecuted 
by the vile Tumultuous Inhabitants, who are 


7 


inrag' d and incens'd againſt them, and at length 


to be put to Death, in purſuance of a Sen- 


tence pronounc'd upon them by corrupt Judges, 
appointed only for that purpoſe. | 
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FAB LA XXVII. 
The Lark and her Poung Ones. 


Mother Lark, who had her Neſt in a 
X Corn- field, deſigning to fly abroad 
to get food for her Children, admoniſh- 


ed them to take great Notice of what they 
heard the Men, who were always their 
Enemies, ſay in her Abſence. Having 
giving them this Inſtruction, away ſne 


flew ; 
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flew ; and when ſhe was come back 
they told her that it was. time. for 
them to be gone, for that they had 
heard the Owner of the Field bid his 
Son go to all his Acquaintance, and de- 
fire them to come and help him reap 
his Corn, and bind it up in Sheaves; and 
tell them beſides, that he in his turn, 
would do them the like kindneſs. So 
that, ſaid the Young ones, they will cer- 
tainly find our Neſt and take us. But 
the old Lark anſwer' d: There is no ſuch 
haſt neither, For the Qwner*sFriends will 
not be ſo ready to work for him, as 
you think for: Perhaps too they will re- 
fuſe, or at leaſt make ſlight ot his Requeſt, 
and not come at all to help him ; As in- 
deed they did not : After this ſhe left 
them a Second time, to get more Food 
for them; and when ſhe came back, they 
told her, That they had heard the Own- 
er of the Corn, bid his Son go to all his 
Neighbours, and Relations, and deſire 
them to come and help him to cut it down, 
and that therefore it was time to fly 
for*t. But their Mother anſwer'd them 
again; There is yet no reaſon for us to 
be gone fo ſoon, and before you are able 
to fly ; have patience therefore till your 
Feathers be more grown, and your ten- 
der Wings have got more Strength to 


ſupport 
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ſupport you : For his Neighbours and Re- 
lations, will not come to work for him 
ſo ſoon as you Imagine. At length their 
Mother left them the third time upon 
the ſame Errand; and when ſhe came 
back, they told her that they had heard the 
Owner ſaying thus to his Son; I ſee that 
our Acquaintance, our Neighbours, and 
our Relations, neglect our Harveſt, and 
that we muſt truſt to our own Labour to 
get in our Corn, into the Barn, or that o- 
therwiſe it will not be got in at all, or at 
leaſt not in time as it ſhould be: So that T 
will begin my work my ſelf. See there- 
fore that you get two Sickles ready, and 
to morrow I will call you up betimes 
to go to work: No ſooner the Old Lark 
heard this, but ſhe bid her Young ones 
fly away with her: And *twas well they 
did; For the next morning, as ſoon as 
Day began to break, came the Old Pea- 
fant and his Son, who cut down the Corn, 
and found their humble Neſt, 


EXPLICATIQN. 


EY the Mather Lark, the Sages underſtogd 

old Vertuous Men, or Parents. 

, By the young 7 Zarks, Children, * 
Nr enen. 7 rt | = 
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Men, who are not able to govern themſelves. 
All the other Words, are us'd in their Natu- 


ral Senſe. 1 | 5 


1 Oraſmuch as all Men come into the World 


in ſo helpleſs a Condition, that if they 

are not cheriſhed and taken care of, they 
dye as ſoon as they are born, and that when 
they are paſt their Infancy, and begin to ſpeak 
and run about like Children, they are incapa- 
ble of Governing themſelves: And foraſmuch 
as having no manner of Experience, they are 
not able to form a Right judgment, of a- 
ny .thing that happens to them, nor to come 
to any good Reſolution, what they ought or 
ought not to do: Tis requiſite * that young 
Men ſhould be governed by the Old, till they 
come to years of diſcretion, and till their 
own Obſervation and Experience have ſtrength- 
en'd their Judgment, and taught them to re- 
gulate their Lives, and all their Actions, ac- 
cording to the Rules, of good Reaſon and 
Senſe. And young Men therefore are fortu- 
nate or unfortunate, according as the Old, 
who” take care of them, have one and the 
fame Intereſt ; in the Welfare or doing amiſs 
of their Children or Pupils, and in as much 
as they make their Intereſt their own : And 
for that Parents, cannot well have an Intereſt 
oppoſite to that of their Children, it follows, 
that thoſe Children are very happy who are 
not under the Guardianſhip of Strangers, who 
often either neglect their Welfare, or ſeek 
their own- Advantage, to the prejudice of their 
Pupils ; but under that of their own Parents, 
* . | TY wha 


when they are in no fear of being Puniſh' 
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who know with how much coolneſs and indiffe- 
rence at beſt, but often with how much diſ- 
honeſty Men | behave themſelves, in relation to 
thoſe, whoſe Affairs they manage and take care 
of. : Beſides, Parents are better able than 
Strangers, to diſcern and diſtinguiſh, between 
things that are likely to be prejudicial or pro- 
fitable to their Children: And tho' they may 
not perhaps always-underſtand the true Inter- 
eſt of them, yet tis certain, that they will not 
be treacherous, nor negligent in their Behalf, 
but will be as zealous to takę care of them, 
and all their Affairs, as they are of themſelves 
and their own: of wich few Examples are met 
with in other Men. Er. 


o 


And what a difference there is among Men, 
when they work and take care for themſelves. 
or. for others, we-ſee in all the Affairs of Man- 
kind: Particularly, when they work for others, 
tho? they have agreed before hand, for a cer- 
tain. Reward: for their Labour, they do not 
half ſo much work, as when they work for 
themſelyes; and tho' it be their daily Occu- 
pation, and that therefore they ought to under 
Rand, it perfectly, they ſeem to have no Know- 
ledge; or Care, of what ought to he done or 
not done, or Whether it be well or ill done, 
but conſult only their own Eaſe and Profit a 
And this is arriv'd to that paſs; that a Gilder. 
of ſelf Lucre, and Advantage, is ſufficient to 
make labouring Men do a Hundred Gilders 
Dammage, to the Perſon that ſets them to vg 
for it. The force of this ſelf Intereſt is evi- 
ently ſeen, when any Man ſtands Candidate, 
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for any beneficial Imployment, that is in the 
Gift of any Society of Men: For each of the 
Members, when addref#d to in particular, 
gives good Words and fair Promiſes, that he 
will Vote in favour of the Party, that ap- 
plies himſelf to him, but when he comes into 
the Aſſembly, if the leaſt Glimpfe of ſelf Ad- 
vantage appear, he no longer remembers his 
given Word, but Votes for Himſelf or ſome o- 
ther, whom he thinks it more his Intereſt to 
pleaſe. From all which it follows, that when 
a Man would ha ve his Buſineſs done effectu- 
ally, he muſt not wholly truſt to the Affi- 
ſtance of others, but muſt ſet his own hand 
to the Plough: And that young Men, who 
believe and follow the Advice - of the Old, 
who have the ſame Intereſt with them, win 
certainly find their Advantage by it. And 
laſtly, that the beſt Form of Government is, 
where the Intereſt of the Rulers, and of the 
Major Part of the Inhabitants, is inſeparably 
united to that of the Publick, and where the 
Welfare of the one, abſdlutely depends on the 
Welfare of the other. And that, on the ebn- 


trary, the moſt imperfe& and worſt Form of 


Government is that, where the Rulers, being 
neither willing nor able to take care for their 
own Welfare, commit the whole Care of it 


to one other Man: For, if the beſt, that can, 


happens, that one Man will indeed take care 
but for himfelf only; and if the worſt, that can, 
arrives, he will neglect and ruine himſelf, 


aud all his Subjects. Thoſe Rulers therefore 
of a free Republick, who, to the prejudice of 


the Pupils, over wem God has placed _ 
| rip 
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I ſtrip and diveſt themſelves of the Soveraign- 
the Þ ty, to confer it on one Man, and his Poſte- 
the Þ rity for ever, be they Wiſe, Fools, or. Mad- 
lar, men, commit againſt all their Poſterity, the 
t he greateſt Baſeneſs and Cruelty, that can enter into 
the Thoughts of Men, and prove thereby that 
they were depriv'd of all gocd Reaſon and 
Senſe; and by conſequence, that whatever they 
did in this Affair, is in Juſtice void and of no 
eſſect whatſoever. And tho' they ſhould be all 
allow'd to have been in their right Senſes, it 
would then follow, that they might indeed oblige 

and ſabje& themſelves to the Obedience of 
one Man, but had not any Authority to ſub- 
je& others, and in no wiſe the People under 
their Charge, and their Poſterity, whoſe Rights 

they may increaſe, but cannot leſſen on any 
pretence whatſoever. Now that the Rulers 
of free Republicks, may govern themſelves 
in this Affair, according to what has happen'd 
in former Ages, we will give them ſome Ex- 
amples of thoſe Countries and Subjects, that 
were under the Obedience of one Mi, who 
rubd as King over them. 

From the Fear of our Lord 710, to the Year 
74; the Kingdom of Hunte was governed 
by four - Kings ſucceſſively, who inſtead” of ta- 
king care of their Subje&s, like Ideots and 
Men half Mind, abanden'd themſelves wholly 
to their Pleafdres, leaving the Goverument of 
the Kingdom to Charles Afartel, the Mayor 
of the Palace, (Harte aw Palnis), who after Ha- 
| ving been ends g'd in ſeveral Wars, left his 
Son Pepin to fuceeed him in his Imployment. 
He, by the Conſent of the States of * 
a 


— 
— 


and Approbation of the Pope of Rome, depos'd ve 
the King, Childerick Ill, made him beſhav'dlikea Þ at 
Monk, and ſhut him up in a Convent, about the of 
Year 750. Afterwards in the Tear 892, je 
Charles the ſimple, by Virtue of his Birth, i 
ſucceeded to the Throne, and he, by bis in- B 
capacity to govern, occaſion d many Civil at 
Wars in the Kingdom, and at length was ta- ſ⸗ 
ken Priſoner in one of them, in the Year. 923, bi 
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and continued fo till the time of his Death, 0 
which happen'd in the Year 929. Then the / 
States of the Kingdom recalPd: his Son v 
Lewis the IVth from England, whither he a 
and his Mother were fled, and plac'd him Þ r: 
on the Throne: He, as well as his Son h 
Lotharius after him, Rul'd like Perjur'd and Ii 
Tyrannical Princes: And Lotharius Son of Þ a 


Lewis the V, having Reign'd for the Space e 
of about ten Years, in all Exceſs and Diſſo- c. 
luteneſs, came to dye without any Iſſue, and t: 
gave a fair opportunity to Hugh Capet, the f. 
Mayor of his Palace, in prejudice of the I. 
RKightful Heir, but by the Conſent of the t 
States, to make himſelf King gf Fance, te 
after he had defeated; and taken Priſoner in c 
a Battle Charles Duke of Lorrain, Who was v 
next Heir to the Crown. This happen'd- in! C 
the Vear 987; The Succeſſors of Chet, per- t 
mitted their Subjects to enjoy more Quiet (. 
and Repoſe, for many Years together: But ar. Þ d 
length they began again to feel the ſad, but Þ E 
neceſſary Eſſects of Monarchical Government. Þ 1 
For in the Year 1380, Charles the, Vii, coming C 
to be King at twelve Years of Age, and got 
panes, © 2 an} ! os FVerning 0 
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verning in his Youth, firſt by his Guardians 
and then of his own Authority, by the Advice 
of Young and Evil Counſollors, made his Sub- 
jets moſt miſerable, as well by Civil Divi- 
fions and Tumults, as by Foreign Wars. 
But theſe are not all the ill Accidents that 
attend a Monarchy: For the Annals of the 
fame Kingdom, furniſh us with an Example of 
bae of much worſe Conſequence, in the Perſon 
of the ſane King; who, as he was leading his 
Army to War againſt the Province of Britain, 
was on a certain Day in the Month of Fly, 
about Noon, ſo ſtruck on a ſudden with the 
raging Heat of the Sun, that it quite turn'd 
his Brains: the firſt Effect of his Rage was 
like to have been felt by one of bis Pages, 
at whom he run with his drawn Sword, and 
endeavour'd to Kill him, without any Provo- 
cation whatſoever, and before any Notice was 
taken of his Madneſs. He lived afterwards 
for the ſpace of 22 Years, not without ſome 
Iatervals of Senſe : but during his Lunacy, 
the States of France appointed two Protectors 
to govern them, namely the King's two Un- 
cles, the Dukes of Orleans, and Burgundy, 
who ruled the Kingdom in ſuch Difeord and 
Confuſion, that both of them, firſt one and 
then the other, were Mutder'd. Lewis of Or- 
leans, made ſome of his own Servants mur- 
der John of Burgundy, as he was riding one 
Evening thro? the Streets of Paris, in the Year 


| 1407: And afterwards, in the Veat 14193 


Charles Dauphin of France, who duriug his Fa- 
ther's Madneſs, had taken the Adminiſtrati- 
oa of the Kingdom, out of the Hands of the 

1 Pro- 
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Protectors into his own, under a feign'd pretenee 
of meeting to treat of a Reconciliation, caus'd 
John Duke of Burgundy to be murder'd in Re- 
venge. In ſhort, during the whole two and 
twenty Years, that the Madneſs of that King 
laſted, as alſo from that time to the Year 
1436, the poor Subjects of France were con- 


tinually torn to pieces by Civil Wars, and by 


the Engliſh, who by the means of the Duke 
of Burgundy, were called into France, and on 
pretence that their King was the Lawful 
Heir to the Crown, made themſelves Maſters 
of the greateſt part of France; ſo that in the 
Year 1422, Homy King of England was crown'd 
King of France at Paris, and till about the Year 
1454, the Miſerable Subjects were cruelly op- 
preſs'd and plunder'd on all ſides; inſomuch 
that the whole Country was very nigh re- 
duc'd to a Deſart. | 
Now that we in theſe Provinces, from the 
Year 1357, or the beginning of 1358, to the 
Year 1389, were not, by reaſon of almoſt the 
like Accident of Madneſs, in the Perſon of 
William of Bavaria, Farl of Holland, torn to 
pieces in like manner; that our Towns and 
Houſes were not plundered,” nor our Coun- 
tries laid waſte, muſt be aſcrib'd to the prudent 
Conduct, and Sovereign Authority, of the States 
of theſe Provinces, who took- and kept in 
their Cuſtody that Lunatick Earl, in. ſpight 
of his Wife, who as Mother to her Children, 
pretended to have a Right of Governing 
heſe Countries as Protectreſs, during her Hul- 
band's. Madneſs, and Childrens Minority: But 
dur Nobility and Cities, by virtue of their 
Supremer 
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ence Supreme Power, took not Lewis, our Earl's EF 
zus d deſt Brother, byt his younger Brother, whom 


Re- they thought more fit and capable to govern 
and them: So that we learn from this Example; 


Ling how happy are the Inhabitants of a Repub» 
Year lick, where the free Rulers take care of theit 
con- own and the Peoples Welfare, and who neither 
d by command, nor permit any thing, but what they 
Juke believe will tend to the Ad vantage of both. 
d on * 
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Year | * 
op. The Magpre the Fowler, and 
nuch | 

re- the f owl, 
the Magpye, who by Nature had a 
the Waddling Gate, and who, when- 
the W everher Maſter bid her, had learnt to ſhew 
n ot either her Black or White Fearhers, and, 
: — by imitating him, to ſpeak the French and 
oun. Dutch Languages very readily ; was very 
dent! much in his Favour, and he therefore 
tates | fed her very-plentifully. But ſhe ob- 
t in ſerv'd him to be fo Covetous, that 
vight he made it his Buſineſs to catch the 
ren, ® harmleſs Birds, and to fell them for Mo- 
xt ney. to others, according to the Size of 
But them, or as they could ſing prettily : 
theic Ihe therefore conſidered, that When her 
emer | L 2 Maſter 
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148 The Magpye, the Fowler, 
Maſter could no longer find means to 
ſatisfy his Avarice, ſhould ſoon be 
out of his Favour, and not be kept by 


him in ſuch Care and Plenty. She there- 


fore flew away to a 75 Plump of 
Fowl, and ſetting her ſelf down by them, 


fell to Chattering French and Dutch, at 


which the Fowl were wonderfully ſur- 
prized : The Magpye ſeeing it, ſaid; Si- 
ſters, my Maſter was-pleafed to teach 
me theſe Languages, and gives me be- 
ſides plenty of dainty Food: And I 
have great reaſon to believe, that if 
yon could get into his Favour, the 
ſame good Fortune would happen to you 
likewiſe. Upon this all theſe Foreign 


Fowl: earneſtly entreated the Magpye, 


to go and ſpeak to her Maſter, to teach 
them the ſame Languages, and to aſſure 
him, that they wauld apply themſelves 
with their utmoſt Diligence to learn them. 


The Magpye with great Joy accepted of 


the Imployment, and flying to her Ma- 
{ter told him, that he ſhould get ready 
and fer his Nets, and that ſhe would 


bring a great many Ignorant Fowl to be 
caught by him. Immediately the Fow- 
ler did as ſhe had bid him, and then 


ſhe flew away, and ſpoke thus to them: 
Dear Siſters, come along with me; for I 


have ipoken to my Maſter , and he will 


receive 
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receive you with a great deal of Joy and 
Civility, and ſoon teach youthe two Lan- 

uages that you deſire to Learn. The Fowl 
Peliev'd her, and ſhe decoy*d them into 
the Net; where the Fowler took them, 
and fold them at the higheft Price he 
could, By this means the Magpye grew 


more. and more. in the Favour of her 


Maſter, who hoped by her Induſtry to get 
more Quarries like this. 


EX YLICAT ION 


HE Ancients underſtood by the Magpye, 

*- a Courtier, who can write Black and 

White with the ſame Pen, and blow hot and 
cold with the ſame. Breath. 


By the Fowler, a Tyrant, who enriches him- 


ſelf by Confiſcating the Eſtates of his Subjects. 
By the Forl, Harmleſs Men, who will for- 

ſooth be Courtiers; and when they come to 

Court, are put to Deathor robb'd ofall they have. 


HAT Servant truly ſerves his Maſter, 

who acts not according to his own In- 
clinations, nor ſeeks his own Advantage, but 
comes and goes, and winds and turns himſelt 
according to his Maſter's pleaſure, and ſets no- 
thing in Competition with it; But as Self Inte- 
reſt is the Chief, if not the only, End of all the 
Actions of Men, ſo no Man hires himſelf to 
the Service of any Man, but hoping, that, 


when he has diſcharg'd his Duty as he ought 


to do, he ſhall obtain his Maſter's Favour. 


; and 


4 
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and receive his Wages, whereby his Labours 
will become more eaſy and ſupportable to him. 
"Tis therefore neceſſary, that before. a Man 
engages himſelf in the Service of a Maſter, 
he ſhould firſt conſider, what Affections and 
Deſires reign moſt in the Maſter, whom he 
intends-to ſerve ; whether they are ſuitable 
to his Temper, and he able and willing to 
romote and advance the Deſigns of his Ma- 
er, in the things to which he knows him 
to be addicted: For otherwiſe both Maſter 
and Seryant will fail of their Ends, and be 
uneaſy the firſt in his Command, the laſt in 
his Free Service or Slavery. 
Now whoever is defirous to ſerve in the 
Court of a King or a Prince, ought never to 
be unmindful of what we have already ſaid : 
Nor that no Courtier ever endeavour'd 'to 
make his Maſter wiſer or better than he is, 
but to his own prejudice : For the Court be- 
ing made up of Men, whoſe chief aim it 
js to indulge themſelves in Luxurious Delights, 
ro increaſe their own 'Glory, and Greatneſs; 
and to ſoqth up their Maſter, in the purſuit 
'of his Loſtful Deſires, tis not to be expect- 
ed, that a Man, who fully reſolves to lead 
à Virtuous Life, and to give the beſt Ad- 
vice he can to his Prince, ſhould continue 
long in Favour at Court: But, on the contra- 
Ty, we may reaſonably expect, that a Man, 
'to whom it ſeems to be the ſame thing, to 
commit a Baſe or Honourable Action; to 
ſpeak truth or to lie; falſely and under a 
ew of Friendihip, to betray and accuſe the 
; Janocent, or by revealing the Truth to bring 
i oe el . "Yan 
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Villains to Puniſhment ; will certainly thereby 
get into his Maſter's Favour, and keep it, pro- 
vided he take care in each of thoſe Actions, 
to humour his Maſter's Inclinations and Deſires. 
If any Man therefore find himſelf thus made 
for a Courtier, and reſolve, either out of love 
to himſelf, his Friends, or his Country, to go into 
the Service of Kings and Princes, let him then 
narrowly take notice, whether his Maſter be 
Covetous or Ambitious ; if he will be ſtrictly 
obey'd by all bis SubjeRs; if his Greatneſs 
depend on the Strength and Fidelity of his 
Army; if, without troubling himſelf with the 
Affairs of State and Government, he makes it 
bis chief Buſineſs to ſatisfy his Luſtful Deſires, 
and which they are; if he delights in Gaming, 
Hunting, Dancing, Drinking to exceſs, or o- 
ther Debaucheries; if he be naturally Brave 
or a Coward : For Courtiers, who are once 
come to have ſo perfect a Knowledge of their 
Prince, will eaſily get into his Favour and 
keep it, by ſeeming to have the ſame 1nclina- 
tions, and by praiſing and flattering him in 
all that he does and ſays. Thus we ſee in 
this Fable, that even a Aagpye, having all theſe 
Court Qualifications, found means to ingrati- 
ate her ſelf with the Fowler ; and by her cun- 
ning to humour him in his Covetouſnels, 
grew more and more in his Favour. | 
Our Fable therefore teaches us, That Ser- 
vants, and particularly Courtiers, mult not in 
any of their Actions conſult their own Incli- 
nations, but muſt' behave themſelves in all 
things according to their Maſters humours 
and deſires; and that true Courtiers, to get 
L 4 tac 
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the Favour of their Prince and keep it, ne- 
ver boggle, at his Requeſt, to tranſgreſs: the 
Rules of all Friendſnip, Virtne, and Religion. 
Nay, that moſt of them, like our AMagpe, 
are wont to commit their Treacheries, un- 
der the Holy ſhew of Friendſhip, and by fa 
doing gain the Good Will of their Maſter. 
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FAB L E XXVIII. 
| TheStozk and the Apothecary. 


Stork,.. reflecting that the Love 
/ which all Storks in general bear to 
their Young, and that the Gratitude of 
the Young Storks to their Parents, when 
they grow Old and unable to fly, and get 
their Food themſelves, was ſo great, that 
the wiſe Greeks, thought they could not 
better expres the . reciprocal Duties of 
Parents and Children, than by the Word, 
«#22297» that-1s., to play the Stork, or 
behave one's ſelf likea Stork; and Know- 
ing befides, that the harmleſs Frogs, when 
they liy'd in full Liberty, had conceiv'd 
Jo high an Opinian of Storks, on Account 
of thoſe Virtues, and put ſo much Con- 
fdence in him in particular, as to make 
aon an Bi '; ein 
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choice of him for their King, to protect 
them againſt all their Enemies, Which he, 
when he had accepted of the Office, 
ſolemnly ſworn to do; was extremely trou- 
bled in his Conſcience, when he called 
theſe things to Mind, and that he, con- 
trary to his Nature, his Duty, and Ii 
Carb, had eaten up the Frogs, that had 
truſted themſelves to his Protection; and 
that thoſe, which remainꝰd yet alive, ſpoke 
of him as of a Tyrant, and fled from 
him as ſuch. So that growing Jealous 
and Diffident of the Beaſts, that were as 
Ravenous, and of as Ill principles as him- 
ſelf, leſt they ſhould ſerve him, as he had 
ſerv'd others, and finding that he could not 
long ſupport his Sovereignty, , but by 
continuing to devour his innocent Subjects, 
who had yielded themſelves to his Obe- 
dience, he grew very uncertain what he 
ſhould do with himſelf. Whilſt he was 
thus in ſuſpence, a skilful Apothecary, who 
happened to meet him, repreſented to 
him; that he was not only a deteſtable 
Tyrant, but that by having eaten ſo ma- 
oy Frogs, Adders, Fiſh, and other un- 
clean Food, he was become as it were 
but a Baſtard Stork, and the moſt im- 
pure Bird on the whole Earth; and that 
therefore it would be neceſſary for him, 
to go along with him to his Shop, to the 
SEE. N "end 
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end, that by the Smell of ſome Healing 
Balſams, and Simples, and by the help of 
ſome wholſom Syrrups and Potions, the 
Habit of his Body, and even his Nature 
might be alter'd , and he become again, 
as Sound and as Clean as ever he was 
in his Liſe. The Stork willingly accep- 
ted the Invitation; but having lived ſome 
time with the Apothecary, he found that 
his having been accuſtom'd to foul Feed- 
ing, had brought upon him {o Ill an Ha- 
bit of Body, and particularly had ſo ru- 
in'd his Stomach, that his deprav'd Ap- 
petite found no Reliſh in thoſe healing 
Drugs; and made him long the more to 
live in greater Plenty, and to feed on 
more Subſtantial Food: He choſe there- 
fore. rather to feed on Frogs, Lizards, 
Spiders, Eggs of Adders, and other Na- 
ſty Food, tho? it ſhould. ruine his Repu- 
tation, and render him odious to the whole 
Earth. And accordingly return'd again 
to his Vomit, and came to dye like a 

Blood - Thirſty Beaſt. Id : 
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A, the | Frogs, the Ancients. underſtood 

He the Peaſants and other Common People . 


of a Republick, who commonly chuſe for 0 
* their Protector a Man who afterwards Ty- 


on rannizes over them. 
it By the Stork, an Eminent Inhabitant, who, 
1 being choſen Protector of a free People, be- 
1 comes their Tyrant. i] | 
* By the Apothecary, a Virtuous Counſellor 


* of the Tyrant, ho ad viſes him to deſiſt from 
kis Tyranny, aud to permit the Common- 


S Wealth to enjoy its Liberties. and Privi- 

ledges. 05 Hs 
b T*Hoſe Men, who in a free Common-wealth 
, are deſcended from Ancient, and Noble Fa- 
— milies, and by a too great expence in Buil- 
* ding, or Houſe-keeping, or what is yet worſe, 


e by Gaming, Drinking, or Whoriag, have 
ſpent their paternal Eſtates, and partly by 
their Poverty cannot arrive to have any Share 
5 in the Government, nor get any Imploy ment 
depending on it, can never hope to re- 
deem themſelves from that Miſery, but by 
cauſing ſome Revolution, and introducing ſome 
Change and Innovation in the Conſtitution of 
= the Common- Wealth. And whoever among 
ſuch Malecontents is eminent for his Birth, 
if he be Ambitious, Treacherous, Prodigal, 
Hypocritical, Eloquent, Mild, Courteous, 
ſtrong of Body, and brave ia his own Nene 
| e e 
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he is generally ſet up for Head of all the diſ. 
aſſected Party. And to him immediately join 
themſelves all the Common People, whoſe For- 
tunes are but low in the World, who are in 
Debt, who are or fear to be proſecuted for 
any Crimes, as likewiſe the Mob or meaneſt 
Inhabitants of a City, who ſcarcely know how 
to get Bread, who always envy and hate the 
Rich and Virtuous Citizens, and are conſtant. 
ly gaping after Innovation and Change. 

And whereas all the Virtuous Inhabitants, 
who have any ſhare in the Government of the 
Republick, or who injoy any Offices or Im- 
ployment that depend upon it, as alſo all the 
other Honeſt, Rich, and Underſtanding: Inha- 
bitants, know that the Malecontents, eſpeci- 
ally the Chief of them, tho* they boaſt and 
talk aloud of their great Zeal and Care for 
the Welfare and Liberty of the Publick, have 
indeed no other Deſign, by introducing a 
Change in the Government, than to get into 
their Power and Poſſeſſion all the conſiderable F 
Places of ' Truſt and Honour, the Riches of 
the Common Pcople, the Management of the 
Publick Revenues, and to diſpoſe of all as they 
think fit, among their Vicious Favourites, 
Officers, and Courtiers: Thoſe Virtuous and | 
worthy Inhabitants are therefore oblig'd, in 
behalf of the'Publick and their own Private 
Intereſt, to exert all their Power to oppoſe 
the Wicked Deſigns of the Malecontents, who, 
if they happen to get the better of the Diſpute, 
cannot propoſe to themſelves any greater nor 
other Security, of remaining unpuniſhed for 
their Crimes, than by depoling thoſe true 

Lovers 
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Lovers of their Conntries Freedom, from the 
Government, and all Offices in the Common- 
wealth, and by depriving ſome of the chief 
of them of their Lives and Eſtates, pretend- 
ing, as a Cloak to their Villany, that they 
have been guilty of Treaſon againſt the State. 
And when things are once come to this Ex- 
tremity, the Head of the Malecontents, to 
confirm himſelf in his Greatneſs, never fails 
to get his factious Adherents to chuſe him 
for Chief of the Republick, as if they could 
Lawfully diſpoſe of the Sovereignty, and by 
that means to put to Silence all the reſt of 


| his Oppoſers, to make them buckle to him, 


to baniſh them out of the Country, or to put 
them to Death. But after this it often hap- 
pens, that ſuch an Uſurper, when the heat of 
Ambition begins to cool, comes with a quiet 
Mind to reflect on his approaching End, and 
how many Solemn Oaths he has taken and 
broken ; how many worthy Patriots of his 
Native Country he has deſpoil'd of their Im- 
ployments; robb'd of their Eſtates, impove- 
riſh'd, driven into Exile, or put to Death; 
How many Virgins and Wives have been De- 
flowr'd and Raviſh'd, how many Wives have 
loſt their Husbands, and Children their Fathers, 
how many of his Fellow Inhabitants have been 
brought to ruin and kill'd; how many Coun- 
tries have been laid Waſte; how many Ci- 
ties, Towns, Villages, and Houſes have been 
plunder'd, beaten co peices or burat to Aihes,. 
together with many other Calamities, that are 
the conſtant Attendants of a Civil War, _ 


| 
| 
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all only to increaſe his Greatneſs, and that of 04 


ther Profligate Villains like himſelf : Inſomuch 
that in the beginning of his Uſurpation, he doub- 
ted not to make himſelf many Friends, by diſtri. 
buting the Offices and Places of Goverament, 
and alſo the Eſtates and Riches of the Common 
Inhabitants, to whomſoever he thought fit; yet 


he finds, onthe contrary; that no Virtuous nor 


Senſible Man, ever thought himſelf bound in 
Gratitude, to aſſiſt or ſtand by a Tyrant of 
his Country, on Account of any private Be- 
nefits that he had receiv'd from him. More- 
over all the Deteſtable Villains, who have been 
ſerviceable to him in helping to raiſe him to 
that Greatneſs, always think they deſerve 2 
greater Reward than he gives them. 80 
that at length he finds himſelf deſtitute 
of all true Friends, and ſurrounded only by 
Men of Baſe Principles, in whom he dares put 
no manner of Confidence. And hence it is that 
he begins to loath his Greatneſs, and to wilh, 
if it were poſſible, to lay down his Uſurp'd Au- 
thority ; but is hinder'd, by reflecting how dit- 
ficult it will be, to quit his Prodigal and Lux- 
urious courſe of Life, to which he has been ſo 
long accuſtom'd ; and fearing, leſt among the 
many Perſons he has injur'd, ſome one or other 
would Revenge their wrongs, if he came to 
lead a private Life, and had no Guards to ſe- 
cure his Perſon. Of this we had Examples in 
Phalaris, Tyrant of Aprigentum, and in Oct avi- 
anus Arguſtus, Tyrant of the Republick of 
Rome, who propos d it indeed to their Coun- 


eil, 
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cil; but never actually diveſted themſelves of the 
Sovereigu Authority. io 
What we learn by this Fable therefore is, 
That no Man can make himſelf Tyrant of a 
Free Republick, but by committing ſo many 
deteſtable Villanies, that even the Tyrants 
themſelves, when they come ſeriouſly to re- 
flet thereon, are amaz'd at the vaſtneſs of 
them, and ſtruck with ſuch a Terrour in their 
Conſciences, that they wiſh, but in vain, that 
they had never ated them, and would, but 
cannot, lay down their uſurp'd Authority; 
and that they lead their Lives in Anxiety 
and Diſcontent, going on in their Cruelties, 
attended by none but Falſe Friends, till they 
come to dye in the Wrath of God, and are 
accompany'd to the Grave with the Execra- 
tions of the Good and Virtuous, who always 
rejoice in their Death, 1755 
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FAB L E XXIX. 


The Frog, and the Lobſter. 


A Frog, who very ignorantly, took her 
ſelf ro be a moſt beautiful Creature, 
ſaw. once upon a time, a Lobſter craw- 
ling towards her in the Ditch where the 
lived; and as {ſhe had a mean Opinion 
of all the Beaſts in general, in compari- 
ſon of herſelf, ſhe more particularly de» 
| ipiſed 


The Frog, and 4 


ſpiſed the Lobſter, for his Swarthy - Cs: 
lour, and for his Eyes that look'd as if 
they were ſtarred out of his Head, and] 
therefore very inſolently affronted him in 
this manner. How dares, ſays ſhe, this 
filthy Beaſt preſume to ſully this my clear 
Water, where I have ſcarce room 
enough for my ſelf, and - (inte I am a. 
is coming hither, or drive 
him from hence? With that ſhe leap'd to- 

wards him in a great Fury, and faid, that 

ſhe would ſoon teach him better Man- 

ners, than to preſume to come into het 

Sight. Whereupon the Lobſter, going 

backwards according to his Nature, an- F 

' \wered her; that he intended to converſe 
with the Frogs in all brotherly Love and 

Friendſhip, and would neither do them, 

nor any of theirs, not ſo much às the 

Bug, the 
Fooliſh Paſſionate Frog, believ'd that the 
Lobſter's going backward was a token of 
his Fear, occaſion'd by the big words ſhe 
had given him, and therefore ſhe follow- 
ed her blow, and threatned him more and 
more; Never run fort, ſays ſhe, thou 
ly Beaſt, for thou 
dignation; I will 
moment, and give thy 
fleſh to be devour®d by the Fiſh that ſwim 
chis Weedy Pool: Then ſhe inftantly 
leap'd 


ble to hinder 


Water they liv'd in, any Hurt. 


Cowardly as well as U 
ſhalt nor eſcape my juſt 
kill thee this very 
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. leaped upon him, which compell'd him to 

it look to himſelf, He turned upon his 

nd back, and threw her off him; then took 

in her in his Claws, and pinch'd her ſo hear- 

His tily that her Body burſt with the gripe, 

Thus this Inſolent Frog dy'd a ſhameful 

2m Death, which by her own Pride and 
a. Folly ſhe had brought upon her ſelf. 


to. EXPLICA4TIOHN 

at 

an- Y the Frog, the Ancients underſtood a Man 
er of a very low Condition, and nevertheleſs 


1 extreamly paſſionate, foul-mouth'd, conceited, 
Sf hi h-minded, and who delights in War. 
y the Lobſter, a very mean, quiet, humble 
© I Man, but of great Prudence, and a Lover of 
ad peace. | 


\ LL, who reflect ſeriouſly on the Eſſence 
of Man, obſerve, That they are all be- 

got and born in the ſame manner, nouriſh'd 
with the ſame food, and in their Infancy in- 
dow'd with an equal Meaſure of Knowledge, 
Judgment and Memory: as likewiſe that during 
their whole Lives, they are all alike ſubject to 
the ſame unruly Paſſions, or Emotions of their 
Soul or Blood, obnoxious to the like wants 
and neceſſities of Body: And laſtly, That having 
all of them, from. the Higheſt to the Loweſt, 
had their beginning from one and the ſame God, 
they may likewiſe all of them, after this frail, 
ſhort, and imperfect 1 hope to * 
an 
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and enjoy, from the Merciful hands of the ſame | 
Lord, a Glorious and Bleſſed Eternity. | 
All Mea being therefore Fellow-Citizens of 
this World, and, as it were, Brothers, and like 
one another; each of them, conſider'd apart, 
may, during this Life, do much Good, or much 
Miſchief to another; and no Man is ſo de. 
ſpicable and mean, but that one time or ano- 
ther, it may be in his Power to do us the great - 
eſt Good, or the greateſt Miſchief : that is, 
he may fave our life, or take it away. And 
whereas all Men love their own ſelves with an 
equal Degree of Affection, it follows from what 
we have ſaid, That all the Actions of Men, whe- 
ther of their Bodies, of their Souls, or of both, 
ought to be directed to no other end, than to 
attain what will do them Good, and to avoid Þ 
what will do them Miſchief. But we find it 
quite otherwiſe with them, for that they, either 
by reaſon of the different Degrees of Know- 
ledge, to which they come to arrive, or of their 
different Paſſions, and Educations, or for many 
other cauſes, will not ſome of them exert their 
Natural, and in that, equal Gifts and Endow- 
ments, as much and as well as the others, to 
ſupport themſelves, or to advance and better 
their own Conditions: So that the difference of i 
their Wills is the Cauſe, that ſome are Wiſer 
and more Virtuous, ſome more Fooliſh and Vi- dare 
cious than the others. For Wiſe Men, duly con- 
fidering the true Eſſence of Man, and judging the} 
Humbly and Modeſtly of themſelves and of by 1 
others, think they ſhall certainly obtain Good, Þ 2? 
and avoid Miſchief, as muck as tis poſſible for ce. 
Man- 
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Mankind, by endeavouring to live in Peace and 


J Quiet with all Men; for that *tis beyond diſ- 


pute, bat each individual Man may do them 
much Good or much Harm. Moreover, the 
Wiſeſt Men are always deſirous to enter into a 
ſtrict Alliance and Friendſhip with thoſe who 


T reſemble them moſt, and with whom they are 


moſt willing to Converſe. Unwiſe Men, on the 


the contrary, reflect not duly on the common 


Infirmities, Imperfections and Wants of Man- 
kind, nor will they conſider and regard 
their own ſelves without flattery; but their 


Thoughts are wholly taken up with admiring 


their own Knowledge, judgment, Memory, 


strength, Beauty, and other Qualifications 
which make them ſeem excellent in their own 


Eyes, inſomuch that they always ſet a greater 


Value, and delight more in themſelves than 
they deſerve; nor do they ever put the true 
worth of others in ballance againſt their fanſy'd 
perfections: And this is the Reaſon that they 
are ſo Ambitious, Inſolent, Foul-mouth*d, Quar- 
relſom, Proud and Conceited. Inſomuch that 
being thus carry'd away with Pleaſing thoughts 
of themſelves, and fo tranſported with ſelf- 
loye, they fondly believe, that the more they 
deſpiſe and contemn others, the more they lay 
their Fanlts open to the World, the more they 


dare to goons them in reviling and ſpeak- 


ing ill of them behind their backs; the more 
they themſelves ſhall be reſpected and eſteem'd 
by the reſt of Mankind. Thus they are conti- 
nually involving themſelves in new Broils, and 
creating to themſelves freſh Enemies, till at 


M 2 length 
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length they fall upon Men, who ſeeing tis im- 
poſſible for them to avoid their Inſults, join all 
their Strength together, and make uſe of it to 
correct their Inſolence, and to deprive them 
of the Power of doing any farther Miſchief: 
while they, on the other hand, contrary to all 
good Reaſon, truſting more to the Weakneſ;, 
which they imagin they ſhall figd in the Perſons 
whom they have provok'd, than on their own 
known Strength, which they vainly conceive 
to be greater than it is, and contrary to their 
expectation, finding more reſiſtance than they 
ſulpected, are on a ſudden fo thrown off the 
hinges, that they neglect to exert all the 
ſtrength, of which they are truly Maſters, and 
wou'd certainly make uſe of it, were it not for 
the Confufion with which they find themfelves 
ſurpriz'd. All which we ſee in this Fable, where 
the Lobſter, who was quiet, humble, modeſt 
and flow in Motion, was contented to live in 
the Water, in Community and Friendſhip with 
the Frog; but ſeeing that ſhe, contrary to all 
Juſtice, pretended to deprive him of the Water, 
out of which he could not live,'and to drive him 
from thence by force, he thought it his duty not 
to avoid the Combat, it which he had only his Iife 
to loſe, but to defend himſelf with Courage and 
Bravery: whereas on the contrary, the haugh - 
ty, iaſolent and foul-mouth'd Frog, who could 
leap high and nimble, and ſwim a-pace, who 
might have made uſe both of the Water and 
the Land , would needs have all the Water 
to her ſelf, and drive the Lobſter from thence 
of kill him; but found ſuch Reſiſtance, that = 
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fell her ſelf in the Scuffle. And we ſee the like 
too happen, not only in our daily Converſation 
with Men, where the Quarrelſom and Diſſen- 
tious Perſons, who delight in Broyls, and want 


not Courage to go through with it, fo often 


bring themſelves into Danger, that at length 
they are kill'd themſelves, when they leaſt ex- 
pected it, and go down to Hell ſhamefully : 
But particularly in Kings, Princes and Repub. 
licks, who 5 War, are continually 
picking Quarrels with their Neighbours, till at 
length they meet with their Maſters. A Fa- 
mous Example of this we ſee in the City of 
Rome, who was once the Miſtreſs of the Earth, 
and for the ſpace of about ſeven Hundred years 
ſucceſſively, continually plagu'd, deſtroy'd and 
laid waſte all her Neighbours, nay almoſt all 
the known World ; but at laſt was forc'd to 
ſee ſome of her own Children tear out the 
Entrails of their Mother, by Maſſacring 
their Fellow-Citizens; and the Ceſars make 
her a Den of Murderers, by putting to 
Death her braveſt Patriots and Senators; till 
at laſt the Cruel and Barbarous Goths, Yandals, 
and Huns broke at ſeveral times into Traly, 
and as often took, plunder'd and laid waſte 
that Chief City of the World ; infomuch 
that in thoſe days the following Verſe was made 
of her; | 


Roma Caput mundi quondam, jam C lus habetur. 


To 
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To conclude, This Fable properly teaches us, 
that we all ought to have a modeſt and humble 
Opinion of our ſelves, and endeavour to live 
in Peace and Friendſhip with all Mankind. And 
that the Arrogant and Ambitious, who delight 
in War, wheo they inſult the Peaceable and 


the Meek, in ſo doing often deſtroy them. 
ſelves. 


— d — 2 — * 
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FaBLE XXX. 


The Living Lyon and the 
Dead Lyon, 


| certain Lyon, during his whole Life, 
made no Conſcience of hunting, ta- 

ing and devouring all ſorts of Beaſts, as 
well thoſe that liv*d on Fleſh as Graſs ; and 
all without any other reaſon than to ſatisfy 
his Hunger, to ſhew his great Strength, 
and to let all the other Beaſts fee, that 
he, unlike to them, was ſubject to no 
Law, but his Will: Inſomuch that all of 
them, to get into his Favour, or to a- 
void his Diſpleaſure, Flatter'd and Ho- 
nour'd him to a high Degree; or if they 
had no mind to beg any kindneſs of him, 
they fled away from him as well as they 
could, Now among the Chief and _ 
ER oe En 
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ſtant Flatterers of the Lyon, were parti- 
cularly reckon'd the Wolves, the Bears, 
the Foxes, and the Apes ; whoall of them 
faid, that they willingly acknowledg'd the 
Lyon for Chief Huntſman, or Maſter o 
all the Game, and that they would rea- 
dily help him to take the Beaſts that fed 
on Graſs, provided that each of them 


{ ſhould have a ſmall Portion of the Fleſh, 


of thoſe Innocent Beaſts that they hap- 
pen'd to catch ; and that the Apes, who 
by their Tricks and Mimick Actions, 
diverted the Lyon when he was at Ta- 
ble and at other times, ſhould have, for 
their ſhares, the Offals of all that were 


taken. The Lyon accepted of the Propo- 


fal, and to Hunting they all went toge- 
ther, and for ſome time caught many of 
the graſs-· eating Beaſts and devourꝰd them: 
Till at length the Lyon, under whoſe 
Protection the other Villanous Beaſts had 
dar*d to commit ſo many Murders, chanc'd 
to fall ſick, and dyed. Then the Beaſts 
of my fell together by the Ears, whom 
they ſhould Elect for their chief Huntſ- 
man, in the room of the Deceas d. While 
the War laſted, the Beafts that liv'd on 
Graſs, were not purſu'd by them, but 
living in Quiet and —_ grew. very 
ſtrong and luſty and declar'd aloud, 
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that Men ought to extinguiſh the Race 
of theſe Ravenous Beaſts of Prey, as 
Monſters, unworthy to live in the Werld, 
or at leaſt drive them from out the graſſy 
Plains, for that they would not be Go- 
vern'd by any Laws, nor live according 
to the Rules of Reaſon and Juſtice ; but 
on the contrary, trampled on all the Pea- 
ceable Beaſts, robb'd them of their Paſture, 
and kilPd as many of them as fell into 
their Power. Now when the News of 
the Lyon's Death came to the Ears of the 
Peaceable Beaſts, there was not the mean- 
eſt of them all, but hy'd away with 
with great Joy to inſult over him, and 
to ſhow how deſpicable a Creature a Beaſt 
of Prey is, when he is deprived of his 
Strength and Power to do harm. The 
Hare leapt on his lifeleſs Body, and 
pluck'd him by the Beard, ſported 
with his dead Teeth and Claws, and 
wrung him by the Tail, while the Aſs 
fell to kicking him on the Head, and in- 
ſulted over him with theſe Words, This 
Kick I give thee, for that thou haſt ſo of. 
ten deſpis?d, derided and injur'd me and 
my Children; this, for that thou haſt ſo 
often driven us out of our Paſture, and 
ord us to wander up and down in fo- 
reign Lands, like Yagabonds: And this 
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laſt hearty Kick I give thee, in remem- 
brance, that thou in thy Life time, haſt 
kilbd ſo many of my Innocent Children 
and Relations, to glut thy curſed 


Maw. 
EXPLICATION. 


Y the Lyor, of this Fable, the Ancients un- 
B derſtood, a Man in Power and Authority, 
who lives not on his own Revenue, but by 
oppreſſing others. Or a King, Tyrant, or 
Prince. 

By the Wolves and Bears, Soldiers who aſſiſt 
ſuch a Man in his Violences. 

By Foxes and Apes, Courtiers, who give him 
Advice, and divert him. | 

By the Beaſts that feed on Grafs, all the Inha- 
bitants of a Country, who liye not by oppreſ- 
ſing others, but on their own Eſtates, or by 
their Labour and Induſtry. | 

By the Hare, a Man of Experience in the 
World, who does hurt to no Man. 

By the 4/s, all Labourers and Tradeſmen, 
particularly Merchants. | 


T"Rue Honour is the Teſtimony that we 
give, by Words, Geſtures or Actions, 
of the great Reſpect and Love that we in- 
wardly have for any Man, on Account of his 
Virtues. nom neo; 


True 
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True Shame or Diſhonour is the evidence 
that we give, by Words, Geſtures or Actions, has 
of the Contempt and Hate that we inwardly but 


have of any Man on Account of his Vices. 
Falſe Honour and falſe Shame or Diſhonour, the 


are when thoſe Exteriour Teſtimonies are given ma 
by Men, who think quite otherwiſe of the Per- Gr 
fons whom they Honour or Blame, than they gi 
ſpeak of them or act in their behalf. lay 
And as true Honour, or true Diſhonour pu 
happens to no Man, but to thoſe who truly de- his 
ferve them, or at leaſt who are thought to do Yr 
fo: So falſe Honour or falſe Shame are given op 
to none, hut thoſe who deſerve not the true; Ri 
or at leaſt, who are thought not to have deſerv'd lik 
them. For Example; When a Man is arriv'd bay 
to ſo great a Degree of Power, as to be able the 
to commit Crimes, without being liable to Pu- nif 
niſhment; but, on the contrary, to Puniſh or ine 
Reward thoſe who Praiſe or Blame him for thi 
them; and particularly thoſe who have aſſiſt- Pr 
ed or oppos'd him in the Perpetration or Ac- In 
compliſhment of them: Some Men are never pa 
wanting, to give a falſe Honour to ſuch a Vil- all 
lain: but, on the other Hand, Others are to 
always found, who are ſo truly Honourable W 
themſelves, as to chooſe rather to ſuffer a falſe th 
and undeſerv'd Puniſhment from him, than to of 
acknowledge any Honour to be due to him. Ce 
But we will now explain the true Meaning * 
and Intent of this Fable. Imagine therefore ov 
with your ſelf, among the Inhabitants of a a 
free Common-wealth, ſome one Eminent Man, ſy 


whoſe Expences have far exceeded his Reve- by 
* nue, 4 
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nue, and Ruin'd his Eſtate: Inſomuch that he 
has no way left to repair his decay?d Fortune, 
but by ſtirring vp Troubles and Commotions 
in the Repnblick, to the end, that coming 
thereby to a greater Degree of Authority, he 
may, contrary to the Laws, encreaſe his own 
Greatneſs, and enrich himſelf and others, by 
giving them Offices and Imployments, or by 
laying heavy Taxes and Impoſitions on the 
publick; or, if that be not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
his boundleſs Avarice and Ambition, by con- 
fiſcating under Colour of Juſtice, or ſeizing by 
open Violence and Force, the Eſtates of the 
Richeſt and Peaceable Inhabitants. Imagine 
likewiſe, that this Perſon, like another Cari- 
line, has fo much Power and Authority, that 
the Common Judges neither can nor dare to Pu- 
niſh him for the Crimes he has committed, in 
incroaching on the Liberties and Privileges of 
the Publick, or to the Prejudice of any of the 
Private Members of it: For then all the leſſer 
Inhabitants, who are Prodigal and Neceſſitous, 
particularly the Foreigners, will immediately 
aſſiſt the Tyrant, and help him to accuſe, put 
to death, or baniſh out of the Land all the 
Wiſeſt, Richeſt and moſt Virtuous Inhabitants, 
that they may enrich themſelves with the Spoils 
of their Eſtates: And having thys put all into 
Confuſion at home, they never fail to enter into 
Wars with their Neighbours, and ſpin them 
out as long as they can, that they may have 
a Pretence of Oppreſſing the People with in- 
ſupportable Taxes and Impoſitions, and there- 
by maintain chemſelves in exceſſive Luxury and 
+a . | Prodi- 
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Prodigality, while thoſe Courtiers and Soldj. 
ers extol their Tyrant to the higheſt, on ac- 
count of his great Wiſdom, Virtue and Cou- 
rage, and ered in his Honour Statues of Gold; 
till at length the other Subjects, either out of 
Ignorance, believing it to be true, or out of 


fear of falling into the diſpleaſure of the Idol, 


pretend to pay him all imaginary Honours, and 
to Worſhip him as a God. But how well ſoe- 
ver they diſſemble, tis not difficult even then to 
diſcover, that all their Adoration is forc'd, and 
proceeds not from the Heart. And particu- 
larly when theUſurper comes do die, and leaves 
no Heir to ſucceed him, and that the Inhabi- 
tants recover their former Liberty ; then *tis 
eaſie to diſtinguiſh thoſe who paid him a 
true Honour, who rever'd him in their Hearts, 
and out of their Free Motion and Will, from 
thoſe who paid him only a forc'd and falſe O- 
bedience. Then firſt the Eyes of all the Wiſe 
and Honeſt Inhabitants are ſeen to ſparkle with 
Exceſs of Joy. Then firſt is made Publick the 
true Life and Atchievments, that is, the Faults 
of the Tyrant, and not his Praiſes only. Then 
his Statues are thrown down, and ſometimes 
his Breathleſs Body torn in Pieces, and drag'd 
thro* the Streets. Then all the Wiſe and Vir- 
tuous Inhabitants cry out for Joy, There lies 
the Murderer, who to increaſe his own Great- 
neſs, took delight in cauſing to be put to Death 
the Wiſe and Virtuous Inhabitants, and in 
the Effuſion of a Sea of Innocent Blood, that 
was ſhed in his unjuſt and DeſtruQive Wars. 
There lies that Ravenoys Beaſt of Prey, who, 


by 
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by cauſing their Husbands and Fathers to be 
Murder'd, has made ſo many Widows and Or- 
phans, and then ſhamefully robb'd them of all 
their Subſtance. There lies that foul Raviſher 
of Young Virgins, and Honeſt Wives. There 
lies that deteſtable Monſter, who liv'd to the 
Deſtruction of all Wiſe and Good Men, and is 
dead to their inexpreſlible Satisfaction and Joy. 
In a word, Theſe are thoſe laudable Inſults of 
the Wiſe and Virtuous Hare, and thoſe kicks 
of the Harmleſs and Laborious Aſs, upon the 
Body of the Dead Lyon. And of this oor 
Four-fathers in the laſt Age, ſaw an Example 
in the Low- Countries in the Perſon of Phil 

the IId. King of Spain, who, as well in his 
life-time as after his Death, was repreſent- 

ed by the Hiſtoriographers of the Conquer d 
Netherlands, to be a ſecond Holy Job, but is 
mention'd by thoſe of the United Provinces to 
have been another Antiochus. And this being 
the Proper Senſe of this Fable; and the Leſſon 
that it teaches us, we think it needleſs here at 
the end to ſum up our foregoing Explication, 
as we have done in moſt of the former Fables, 


—_— do in moſt of thoſe that are yet be- 
nd. | 
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Tx nr NI. 
The Als with the Lrons Hide. 


N Days of Old, when the Giants made 
War againft Jupiter, old Silenus a- 
mong others, came to his Aſſiſtance, ri- 
ding upon an Aſs, who, having never 
ſeen ſuch nus Men before, was terribly 
ſcar'd, and fell to Braying at a hideous 
rate. The Giants, too, who never till then 
had heard ſuch a thundering Voice, ima- 
gin'd that ſome terrible Monſter was 
coming to fall upon them, and betook 
themſelves to ſudden flight. 

After this, when Bacchus wag'd War 
againſt the Indiaus, there came to help 
him not only the Manades, but the ſame 
Silenus too, riding upon the ſame Aſs : who 
in the Battel was fo frighted at the un- 
weildy bulk of the Elephants, that he 
bray'd as loud as he cou'd : This together 


with the Frantick Dames, who were ar-' 


ray'd in skins of Beaſts, with Snakes in 
one hand, and Spears, wreath*d round with 
Ivy and Vine-branches, in the other, 5 

Who 
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who with continual ſhricks and howl- 
ings rent the ſuffering Air, ſo terrify'd 
the Indians, who had never ſeen nor heard 
the like before, that they ran away im- 
mediately, and in their flight were either 

kilPd or taken. | 
Jupiter therefore and Bacchus, as well as 
Silenus, in gratitude to the Aſs, diſcharg'd 
him from all manner of Service, and 
Honour'd him beſides with a Lyon's 
Hide. This made the fooliſh Beaſt be- 
leve that thoſe two Victories, were in- 
deed due to his Great Valour and Prow- 
es, inſomuch that he took upon himſelf 
to be Reſpected , Honour'd and Serv'd 
as a God, by all the Men and Beaſts, 
who before had known, deſpis'd and 
beaten him. But having to this end 
cloath'd himſelf with his Lyon's Hide 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew his long 
Ears, thinking they wou'd be taken for 
Horns, and that thus he ſhou'd be look'd 
on to be a more dreadful Beaſt than a Ly- 
on; he ran up and down like a mad 
thing, Braying after his uſual manner 
to ſcare both Men and Beaſts : And in- 
deed the Children and moſt harmleſs 
Beaſts were at firſt afraid and ran away 
from him, till the wily Fox, having heard 
his Voice, gave them Notice, that 'twas 
only 


\ 
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only the Aſs with new Cloaths on his 
back: Infomuch that they all ſtood their 
Ground; and a Miller, feeing him near 
his Mill, tho? he bray'd not at all, yet 
knew him by his Ears; and going to 
him, laid hold of him, ſtript him of 
his Lyon's Hide, and with many a 
cruel blow, forc'd him to carry his Sacks, 
uſing him to harder Labour than ever 
he had been put to in all his days: Nor 
were the Gods offended at it, partly for 
that they were aſham'd of his ſenſeleſs 
folly, partly for that he had been bab- 
bling and boaſting of things that he ought 
to have kept moſt ſecret, but chiefly be- 
cauſe he had aſſum'd to himſelt the Ho- 
nours due to them. 
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EXPLICATIO N. 


Y Jupiter, Bacchus, and Silenns, the Anei- 
ents meant Kings or Princes. 

By the Aſi, a Fooliſh but uſeful Man, whoſe 
good Fortune has made him Infolem. Or 
a2 Man who by accident and not on Account 
ver of his Services, is arriv'd to a high Station. 
(or By being Cloath'd with the Lyor's Hide, to 
for be veſted in any great Office or Charge. 


1b. O many Fooliſh and Vicious Mea have, 
cht from all times, been ſeen to riſe to great 
« 4 Honours, Riches, and Power, and to continue 


in that height; and, on the contrary, ſo ma- 
lo- ny Wiſe and Virtuous Men have been ſeen 
to be thrown down, and kept under by the 
Super iour Violence and Power of Fools and 
Knaves, and to Struggle and Labour beneath 
the Oppreſſions and Miſeries to which the 
Vicious have reduc'd them, that ſome Men 
have thereby been inclin'd to doubt whe- 
ther Prudence govern'd the Affairs of Men, 

or Chance rul'd all things here below. 
For, as the firſt Kings and Princes common- 
ly arriv'd to that Greatneſs, not by the free 
Choice and moſt. Votes of their Subjects, 
| but by Deceit, Violence, and many other Ac- 
N. cidents; ſo their Succeſſors are by Chance, 
and without any aſliſtance of their own, 
born to that Height and Power. And 
whether ſuch Kings * Princes, or their 


Chief 
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Chief Favourites, ſel] the Offices of the Govern- 
ment to thoſe who pay moſt for them, or not, 


yet we ſee that in Monarchies thoſe Places 
are chiefly in the hands of the moſt Corrupt 


and Vicious Men. For a Man of Under- 
ſtanding and Virtue, who, deſigns to make 
no more Advantage of his Imployment, than 
is conſiſtent with the Good of the Subjects, 
will not for that Reaſon give ſo much for 
it, as another, who deſires it for no other end 
than to get as much by it as he can, with- 
out any Regard to the Common Welfare of 
the Country. 

And thoſe Kings aud Princes who ſell no 
Imploy ments, nor ſuffer them to be ſold, give 
moſt of them to Men of no Merit, only at 
the Requeſt of their Chief Favourite, oy to 
Pandars and Sycophants, who have brought 
them a handſom Miſtreſs, or any welcome 
piece of News; who beſt ſooth their Ears 
with nauſeous Flattery ; who have happen'd 
to ſpeak a witty word in Seaſon, or the like. 
At leaſt thoſe Kings and Princes, in purſu- 
ance of the Political Maxim of Monarchical 
Governments, rather chuſe to confer the 
Chief Imployments on Men of mean Birth, 
and little Merit, that the Obligation may be 
the greater, and ſuch Officers more at the 
Devotion of the Prince; than on Perſons of 
good Families, who on Account of their 
Birth or Services are worthy of them, and 
conſequently leſs oblig*d to the Giver. This makes 
the Virtuovs Subjects and Courtiers grumble 
and complain at a mighty rate to ſee themſelves 
thus inſupportably ſighted, and Fools and 


and 


 - 
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Rnaves put over their Heads. Such Princes 
therefore imitate the Gods in our Fable, who 
gave the Skin of the Lyan to the Fooliſh, 
Cowardly and undeſerving A/c. Fi ths 
But let the Men, who are mounted to ſuch 
a height, and who are thus outwardly happy, 
be worthy of their good Fortune, or not; 
it will not be uſeleſs, to ſhew what Thoughts 
and Judgments they ought in the time of 
their Greatneſs, to have and form of them- 
ſelves, and particularly, which of them ought 
to value themſelves at a high rate, and which 
at a low. For, tho' all Men, conſider'd in 
their own Perſons, are, at the time of their 
Birth, of one and the ſame worth; never- 
theleſs their ſucceeding Proſperity or Adver- 
ity, and many other Circumſtances, make a 
great difference between them: And *tis al- 
moſt the greiteſt piece of Wiſdom to which 


we can attain, to know our ſelves well, in 


whatever Condition we are. 

In order whereunto, we muſt always be 
mindful of this Truth : That we may know 
dur ſelves better than other Men can: 


Plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere noli. 


And therefore we ought rather to believe out 
own judgements of our ſelves, than what other 
Men ſay of us. Beſides, we ought likewiſe 
to remember, that our Interiour Worth or 
Unworthineſs conſiſt chiefly in the ſtedfaſt- 
neſs of our Will, to do either good or hurt; 
as well 'to our ſelves as others. And if we 
bear both theſe Maxims in our Mind, — 
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ſhall be convinc'd that we have more reaſon 
to have a mean than a great Opinion of our 
ſelves : and by Conſequence, we ſhall endea- 
vour to live as becomes true Philoſophers or 
good Chriſtians. | 
But Politicians and Stateſmen are of pi 
nion, that they diſcharge their Duty in this 
Matter, when they well examine and diſco- 
ver, what Power they properly have in them- 
ſelves of doing good or harm either to their 
own ſelves, or to their Superiours, their E- 
quals, or Inferiours, no matter whether with, 
or againſt all Right and Reaſon. Thus they 
enquire whether they have ſtrong and pene- 
trating Judgments, whether they are Learn'd 
and know a great deal, whether they have 
good Eyes and Ears, a great Memory, are 
well made, Beautiful, Healthy, Sound, and 
Strong of Body ; whether they are rich in 
Land or Money, or that all their Income 
proceeds from their Imployments, which de- 
zend on the Favour of Kings and Princes : 
ithout ever in the leaſt refleQing on their 
Good Will or Virtue which would diſpoſe 
them to promote the Welfare of the Publick : 
For that Kings and Princes make no Laws 
but what conduce to their own Advantage, 
nor Magiſtrates but for their own latereſt. 
So that each of their Subjects, particularly, 
each Officer, muſt chiefly take notice what 
gocd they can do another, as well as their 
Maſter, and from what Miſchief they can pro- 
tet both. For if thoſe Subjects or Officers 
find that they have but few Natural parts, and 
| many 
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many Weakneſſes, ſo that all their Eſteem de- 


pends upon good Fortune or the Favour of 


their Maſter, whatever Imployment they are 
in, they muſt take care to behave themſelves 
courteouſly and humbly, to be ſparing in 
their Talk, and to have no Converſation with 
Men who knew them formerly, upon any 
Account whatſoever. 

And thoſe, who without any Merit, are 
grown very Rich, and arriv'd to great Ho- 
nour and high Imployments, become, for want 
of Knowledge, and out of too much Self-Love, 
join d to their Greatneſs and the Flatteries 
with which others ſooth their Folly, ſo blind 
and Proud, that they commonly wholly neg- 
let the above-meation'd pood Maxims, by 
following which they would preſerve their 
Reputation, and regarding their own Im- 
perfections as great Virtues, they dare boaſt of 
them as ſuch,even to thoſe who knew them beſt, 
before they were mounted to their Greatneſs ; 
and who therefore make them and all their 
Imperfetions known to others, who were 
** to them before: And thus they come 
to loſe their Imployments, or at leaſt their 
Reputation, and to be doubly Miſerable. 

his Fable therefore teaches us, that Good 
Fortune ſeldom makes Men Wiſer or Better, 
but commonly Haughty and Arrogant. That 
the Proud, like the Ah of this Fable, for want 
of knowing themſelves, are often Oſtentatious 
of what is not their own, and boaſt of 
Atchievmeats for which they deſerve nothing 
but blame : And that this procures them 10 
much Hatred, that at 4 they are * 
3 0 
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of the Lyons hide, that is thrown down from 
their Greatneſs, in deſpair of ever riſing again: 
And muſt end their Days in Shame and Mi. 
ſery, the Deriſion of all that knew them. 
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FABLE XXXII. 


The Wolves, and the Sheep, and 
Swine, with their Watch-Dogs, 


f HE Wolves, after they had lon 

made War againſt the Sheep, foun 
that by open Violence they could get 
no Advantage over them, fo well their 
Wateh-Dogs protected them from their 
Aſſaults: They therefore ſent their En- 
voys to the Sheep to acquaint them, that 
they bore no Malice in their Hearts a- 
gainſt them, but were very deſirous, as 
became Beaſts of Reaſon, to live in Peace 
and Quiet on their own Eſtates, and ta 
let them do the like upon theirs. That 
nathing hinder'd this good Deſign, but 
the Watch-Dogs, whoſe continual Bark- 
ing and Grinning was inſupportable : 
That the War was indeed ruinous and 
expenſive to both Parties, but chiefly ” 
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the Sheep, who were forc'd to hire their 
Watch-Dogs. That therefore, if the 
would diſmiſs ſome of them out of their 
Service, and ſend the reſt ſo far off, that 
the Wolves might not hear them bark; 
then whatever had been done on both 
ſides, ſhould be immediately forgotten 
and forgiven, all Animoſities laid aſide, 
and a Peace made, on Condition, that 
the Wolves ſhould ſeek their living in 
the Woods, in all Peace and Quietneſs, 
and the Sheep theirs in the open and 
adjacent Fields, undiſturb'd and unmo- 
leſted by them. | 

The Sheep accepted of theſe Propo- 
ſals, and in purſuance thereof, put away 
ſome of their Watch-Dogs, and ſent the 
others to Grounds ſo remote, that the 
Wolves could neither hear them bark, 
nor ſee their Provoking Grin. However 
the Dogs were not ſent ſo far off, but 
the Sheep, if the Wolves prov'd Trea- 
cherous, might call them to their Aid, 
by ringing a Bell, which for that pur- 
poſe they had taken care to hang in a 
certain Tree. S 

Some time after this, the Wolves ſpy'd 
a fair Opportunity, of falling on the Sheep; 
and accordingly. went out of the Wood, 
their own Territories, in Formidable Ar- 

* ray, 
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* and enter'd into thoſe of the Sheep; 
who, ſeeing them approach, ran to rin 
their Bell, but by Misfortune, the Hool 
which hung the Clapper was worn a- 
way with Ruſt and all-devouring Time, 
and in its abſence, the Clapper it felf had 
taken occaſion to fall down. So that the 
Sheep, with great loſs, and leaving many 
of their Lambs behind them, were forc'd 
to leave thoſe Grounds, and fly to their 
Watch-Dogs, who receiv'd the purſuing 
Wolves with ſo much bravery, that they 
forc'd them to retire to their Wood, and 
abandon ſome part of their Booty. - 
The Wolves therefore ſeeing their de- 
ſign had partly mifcarry'd, ſent their En- 
voys again to the Sheep to diſclaim the 
Action, and tell them, that tho” the Peace 
ſeem'd to be unjuſtly broken on their 
ſide, yet it was not by conſent of the 
Publick, and that they would take care 
to bring to Exemplary Puniſhment 
thoſe Infolent Wolyes that had been the 
occaſion of the Diſorder. That to ſhew 
how defirous they were to make a firm 
and laſting Peace with them, they were 
ready, for Soy of it, to give them 
their deareft Children, that is, ſome of 
their Young Wolves, for Hoſtages; pro- 
vided only that the Sheep would deliver 


over 
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over in Exchange, pothing but their 
Watch-Dogs, who were uſeleſs to them 
in time of Peace. The Hoſtages were 
accordingly exchang'd , and an Eternal 
Peace agreed on ; the Articles drawn, 
and ſworn to in the moſt Solemn man- 
ner. Now when the Young Wolves, 
who were in Hoſtage, were grown up, 
they could brook their Confinement no 
longer, but how d at a violent rate; which 
the old Wolves hearing, ſurmis'd, that 
the Sheep, contrary to the Law of 
Nations, had offer'd Violence to the Per- 
ſons of their Hoſtages, and ſo broken 
the Peace. One and all therefore = 
vow'd Revenge, reſolving to fall on thoſe 
Perjur*d Peace-breaking Sheep, while 
their Watch-Dogs were away, and to glut 
themſelves at will with their delicious 
Blood: knowing that the Ignorant at 
leaſt would applaud the Action. 


E X. 
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EXPLICATION. 


Olves are Men, who by Violence and 

Deceit ſeek their Living and Great- 
neſs : That is Courtiers, Soldiers, and 
- Tyrants. 

Sheep, are Defenceleſs, Ignorant, and Unex- 
periencd Men: And particularly the mean 
Citizens and Peaſants, upon whom all Ty- 
rants Prey, and by Taxing and Plundering 
them, live in all Diſſoluteneſs and Exceſs. 

Watch-Dogs, are Wiſe and Rich Magiſtrates 
of a Republick, whoſe well or ill being de- 
p_ on thoſe of the People under their 

re. | 


EN, who are ſo weak in themſelves 
that they cannot cope with their An- 
tagoniſts, nor defend themſelves from their 
Enemies, unleſs they take care before hand 
to be aſſiſted in time of need, by Perſons a. 
ble to protect them, are liable to be aſſaul- 
ted and run down upon the firſt neglect 
or want of Help and Aid: Tis requiſite 
therefore that ſuch weak Men avoid their Op- 
poſers and Enemies; and the further they get 
from them the better: At leaſt they muſt 
take care to be always on their Guard, 
that they may not be ſurpriz'd before any 
relief can come up to them. 
But ſuch is the Nature of Man; and ſuch 
are the Accidents of this World, that they 


will 
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will not permit us to be always equally care- 
ful and upon our Guard: And ſuch too may 
be the Nature of the ſtrong, that they muſt 
live by feeding on the weak; and unleſs they 
get their foad from them, muſt certainly Pe- 
rih: And then the weak may be aſſur'd 
that the ſtrong will no ſooner begin to ſuffer 
any want, but they will endeavour to get 
them in their Power and deſtroy them. The 
weak therefare ought never to liſten to the 
fair Words of the ſtrong, eſpecially if they 
are their Oppoſers or Enemies, nor he pre- 
vail'd on by them, to put themſelves out of 
2 Poſture of Defence, or to ſend far from 
them their needful Aſſiſtants, for that they 
would thereby only encourage and give op- 
portunity to the ſtrong to fall on them ſud- 
denly, and ſurprize them unprepar'd. 

If this be true, 'tis yet more evident, that 
the Weak ought upon no Account whatſoever, 
to deliver up into the hands of the Strong 
their Arms or their Auxilaries, leſt whea 
they have thus made themſelves defencelels, 
they be immediately overpower'd by the 
Strong, who generally Laugh at Reaſon, and 
Juſtice, and Play with Promiſes and Oaths: 
To this purpoſe the lralians ſay very well, 
tho? not ſo mannerly : La Forze caca ſopra Ia 
Raggione.. 

The Truth of this we ia ſome Meaſure 
may Learn by daily Experience, whenever it 
happens that the Weak are engag'd in any 
Affair with the Strong, and that any re- 
ciprocal or mutual Agreement be made 
1 9 Wenn” betmeen 
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between them : Particularly if it be agreed, 
that the Weak ſhall firſt give or do any thing 
on promiſe that the Strong will afterwards 
give or do the ſame thing : For when the Weak 
has perform'd the Covenant, and demands 
of the ſtrong Performance of his Promiſe, 
we generally find, that the Strong invents 
then ſome ſpecious Excuſe to evade iatirely 
what he promis'd, or at leaſt to exempt him- 
ſelf from performing it ia full: Knowing that 
the Weak would be but ill advis'd, if he went 
about to compel the Strong to be honeſt, 
by due Courſe of Law. And the more fair 
Promiſes the Strong make, before the Agree- 
ment be concluded, to allure and decay the 
Weak into the Treaty, the more they ought 
to be ſhy and aware of them. 

This is the daily Practice among the com- 
mon Inhabitants of a Country : To which we 
will add beſides, that Men who have the Su- 
1 Authority, and who therefore cannot 

compel'd by the Subjects, to do or ſuffer 
any thing contrary to their own will, are 
not often wont to be reſtrain'd, by any Senſe 
of Shame, or Diſhonour, from doing or not 
doing whatever pleaſes or diſpleaſes them, 
without ſervilely Subjecting themſelves to the 
obſervance of given Promiſes or Oaths : Ubi- 
cungue tantum honeſta Dominanti licent, precario 
Reg natur, ſays Seneca in Thyeſt, The Sove- 
raign who can do nothing but what is ho- 
neſt and Juſt, Reigns precariouſly. And the 
more Powerful Princes are wont, by fair 
Promiſes and Solema Oaths, to Deceive the 
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Weaker, who are in a Poſture of Defence, 
and prevail with them to diſarm, to the end, 
that they may more eaſily and certainly fall on 
and ſubdne them. Between Soveraigns there- 
fore there can no Peace or Treaty be 
made, and obſerv'd, except each of them keep 
up his Forces, and Support his Power; and 
that the Weaker of the two keep a Watch- 
ful Eye on the Stronger, and if poſſibly get 
out of his way, and keep as far from him 
as he can. 

Thus we fee in this Fable, that the Sheep, 
Creatures weaponleſs and defenceleſs in them- 
ſelves, inſtead of avoiding their Enemies, the 
ſtrong and ſharp-teeth'd Wolves, and inſtead 
of having no Communication with them, at 
their Requeſt ſend away their Watch-Dogs, 
and were negligent to keep their Bell in or- 
der, whereby they might have given Notice 
to thein to have come to their Aſſiſtance in 
time, againſt the Aſlaults of the Wolves. 
And we ſee further that thoſe Fooliſh Sheep, 
did not the Second time reflect, that by gi- 
ving their Mauch - Dog, for Hoſtages, they 
weaken'd themſelves: Nor that, on the other 
hand, the old Wolves, by delivering their 
Cubs in Hoſtage, remain'd as Strong as they 
were before. And that the howling of the 
Young Wolves, only ſerv'd the Old as a ſuffi- 
cient honourable pretence, to fall on the 
Defenceleſs Sheep, and make them their Prey. 

The proper Meaning of this Fable there- 
fore is, that the Weak always ought to be 
diffidegt and jealous of the Strong, and ne- 

ver 
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yer put any Coufidence in them. And par- 
ticularly, that little free Republicks ought 
'to avoid all Treaties and Alliances, with 
Kings and Princes. | 
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FAB LE XXXIII. 


The Snake. and all the Members 
of her Body. 

Snake, who with her Eyes could 

ſee the near and diſtant Objects, 
and hear with her Ears the Sounds re- * 
mote and at hand; had for a long time, , 0 
by ſeeking whatever was good, and a- * F 
voiding whatever was hurtful to her e 
whole Body, taken ſuch care of it, that it By, 
grew every day more ſtrong and luſty 10 
than the other; inſomuch that all the 1 
Members ought to have taken a Mutual da 


Satisfaction therein: It happen'd never- 6 
theleſs, that the Gall, the Milt, the Privy ke 
Members, the Maw, and the Guts com- 
bin'd together to ſtir up the Tail to re- 
bell againſt the Eyes and Ears; they ſaid, 5 
that they join*d to the Tail, and made a 
part thereof, and that therefore it com- 


pos'd 
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pos'd the greateſt part of the whole Body: 
That the little Eyes and Ears having Go- 
vern'd it thus long, the Tail now, ac- 
cording to Natural Juſtice and Equality, 
ought to Rule it in his turn. 

This not only the Eyes and Ears op- 
pos d, but the Heart, the Liver, and the 
Lungs likewiſe; who, of their own Mo- 
tion inſpir'd the Tongue to fay, That 
there was not ſuch an imaginary Equality 
among all the Members of the Body, and 
that that Opinion could not be follow?d 
but tothe Deſtruction of the whole: For 
they were evidently the moſt Noble 
parts of the Body, and the others 
were not to be compar'd with 'em: 
In as much as it was they who confer'd 
and occaſion'd all the Strength, Motion, 
and Life of the whole Body, and never- 
theleſs deſir'd to be Govern'd by the 
Eyes and Ears, and not by the Senſeleſs, 
Luxurious, and Luſtful Members. 

But the Tail deſpis'd all this, and imme- 
diately drag'd by force, the Head and 
whole Body directly to a Grove of Oaks, 
where indeed was plenty of Food, but bad 
the Road the temerarious Tail had taken 
to come at it; for, without chuſing the way 
thro? Graſſy Plains and Meads, he traild 
all the Members over Hill and Dale, ſharp 


Stones, 
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Stones, Thiſtles and Thorns, ſo that the 
Head was bereft of the Uſe of Sight and 
Hearing, and the Heart, Liver and Lungs 
agen made the 'T'ongue cry out; hold till, 
hold ſtill, or thou deſtroy'ſt the whole Bo- 
dy. Let therefore the Eyes and Ears go- 
vern us all as before. But inſtead of har. 
kening to this Advice, the Tail choſe rather 
to ſhew his great ſtrength, by endeavour- 
ing ſwiftly to climb up a ſteep Precipice, 
in ſpight of a Horſe-man who was Gallop. 
ing by, and who made to the Snake to 
kill her. | 
But this Diſcord, and by conſe- 
quence fooliſh Weakneſs of the Members, 
made the Tail go but heavily on; ſo that 
the Horſe-man with his drawn Sword 
cutting the Snake in two, kilPd the whole 
Body, and made uſe of the Dead Mem- 
bers to his own Advantage. 


EXPL III 
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EXPLICATION, 


2 E Antients underſtood by the whole Bo- 

dy of the Snake a well-order'd regular Fa- 
mily or Republick. | 

By the Eyes and Ears, Man and Wife : or the 
Ariſtocratical Governors of a Commonwealth. 

By the Gall, Milt, Privy Members, Maw and 
Guts, the rebellious, wrathful, luſtful, luxuri- 
ous and idle Children of a Family: or the en- 
vious, ambitious, diſcontented, laſcivious, gor- 
mandizing, but conſiderable Inhabitants of a 
Republick. | | 

By the Heart, the Liver and the Lungs, duti- 
ful and virtuous Children in a Family: or the 
underſtanding, honeſt, moſt thriving, and rich- 
eſt Inhabitants of a Commonwealth. 

By the Tail, the Servants of a Family: or 
the meaneſt, moſt ignorant, vicious, and ne- 
ceſſitous Inhabitants of a Republick, who de- 
pend and live upon thoſe that are in better Cir- 
cumſtances than themſelves. | 

By the galloping Horſeman, who kilbd and 
made his advantage of the Snake, Men who 
live by the Quarrels of others, and thus make 
themſelves Maſters of the contended Prize, as 
Attornys and Counſellors at Law, &c. Or laſt- 
ly a General, who by fomenting Diviſions in the 
Republick, or by ſtirring up the little Members 
againſt the great Ones, makes himſelf Lord of 
It, and deſtroys the whole Body. 


0 "WHEN 
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HEN Men receive Commands and Laws 

from Perſons who have one common In- 
tereſt with them, and whom they take to be 
wiſer than the common ſort of Men, they eaſily 
yield to be led, directed, perſwaded or govern- 
ed by them: But when, on the other hand, 
Men receive Commands or Laws from one Man, 
who is not himſelf ſubject to his own Laws or 
Commands, and who by conſequence has a quite 
different Intereſt from thoſe who muſt be obedi- 
ent to them; thofe Subjects have juſt reaſon to 
think, that fuch Commands and Laws are cer- 
tainly always given and made with deſign to pro- 
more the Intereſt of the Lawgivers, and often in- 
tended to prejudice the Subjects who are to obey 
them. So that ſuch a Chief does not common- 
ly perſuade, guide, direct and govern his Sub- 
jects, bur plays the Tyrant, and compels them, 
out of fear that ſomething worſe might happen 
to them, to do what without his Command they 
would not have done, and not to do what with- 
out his Prohibition they would have done. 

Nor fares it much otherwiſe in Free States, 
when ignorant or fooliſh Men, tho they have one 
and the fame Intereſt with the other Inhabitants, 
undertake to give Commands and Laws to all, 
and by conſequence to themſelves too: for the 
Wile obſerving that thoſe Commands and Laws 
are prejudicial to the Publick, and to themſelves 
in particular, obey them not but by Force, and 
leſt a greater Miſchief ſhould arrive to them. 
And ſince Reaſon teaches us, that the Wiſe and 
Virtnous cannot be perſnaded, guided or direct- 


ed by the ignorant and Vicious, much leſs cer- 
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tainly ought they to be tyranniz'd over, and 
compelPd by them. So that from thence ſprings 
2 Diviſion in the Government, whereby the 
tyhole State comes to be overthrown and de- 
ſtroy'd : For Violence and compulſive Force ne- 
ver laſt long: Nemo violenta & inviſa Imperia te- 
tinuit diu, ſays Seneca the Tragedian, in Theb. _ 
Thus we daily fee that Families, where the 
Man and Wite are the moſt wiſe and prudent of 
the whole Houſe, and where having one and 
the ſame Intereſt with their Children, they 
command them and their Servants, and are du- 
tifally obey'd by both; generally thrive and 
proſper, and live in Reputation and Eſteem with 
their Neighbours : But in Families where the 
Husband and Wife are at variance, and live, 
as we commonly ſay, like Dogs and Cats to- 
gether, and where the Children are diſobedlent 
to their Parents, all is in ſuch Confuſſon and 
Diſorder, that there frequently thè moſt vicious 
of the whole Family are ſtirr'd up by the ill der · 
vants or Neighbouts, to blow the Coals between 
Man and Wife, till at length they cauſe a total 
Separation, nor can the wiſe and virtuous in- 
terpoſing Friends hinder it : While the Houſe- 
hold ſtuff mean while goes to rack, to enrich 
thoſe baſe Servants ;; the common Buſineſs of 
the Houſe lies neglected, and the Parties on both 
fides are ftript 4nd'plunder'd by Advocites;Proc- 
tors and Notaries, who never put an end to the 
Immortal Suit; till the Purſes of their Clients 
can diſpute no longer, or till, Uke ehe galloping 
Rider in our Fable, they have made u Prize. ot 
the matter in Debate. 80 that all che fa. 
tity u reduc'd to 58 and e 
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the Scorn and Deriſion of its Neighbours. 

Thus we daily ſee, that moſt Kingdoms and 
Principalities, for that there but one Chief, aſ- 
ſiſted by his Creatures, compels all the other In. 
habitants to be obedient to all he pleaſes to com> 
mand, are always full of Parties and Factions at 
home, and that thoſe Kings and Princes are con- 
tinually engag'd in Wars abroad: So that the 
Subjects are certainly poor and diſcontented, or 
will at leaſt ſoon fall into Poverty, and thoſe 
Kings and Princes themſelves are often in great 
danger of being depos'd by their own People, 
and ſtript beſides of all they enjoy as their own; 
or laſtly, of being ſubdu'd by their Foreign 
Foes. 

Thus we daily ſee, that Republicks, where 
the Government is in the hands of the Wiſe, and 
ſuch as know how to-rule, and where the igno- 
rant and common People ſuffer themſelves to be 
led by them, continue long in Peace, and Proſ- 
perity, to the Welfare and Good of all, eſpeci- 
ally of the wiſe and virtuous Inhabitants. - And 
we ſee alſo, that on the contrary, thoſe Repub- 
licks, where the ignorant and mean Inhabitants 
meet together in their ſeveral Companies or 
Guilds, to make Laws for the whole State or 
Republick, and by conſequence for many wiſer 
and more virtuous Inhabitants than themſelves, 
or to chuſe Magiſtrates from among themſelves 
to take care of the Execution of the Laws, conti- 
, nually give great diſcontentto the wiſeſt and beſt 
Inhabitants, and thereby occaſion Factions and 
Diviſions which furniſh a fair Opportunity to 
Foreign and Domeſtick Princes, Generals or o- 
ther Officers, to make themſelves Maſters of —— 
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the Regalia, of the Liberties and Rights of the 
People, and to fall upon the Republick it ſelf 
and deſtroy it ; thus ſetting themſelves up to 
reign as well over the Wile as the Fooliſh, the 
great as the little Inhabitants, whom at laſt 
they force to ſubmit and bow their Necks to the 
heavy Yoke of Slavery. 

We will confirm what we have ſaid by a Story 
taken from the Roman Hiſtory, and a Fable ſub- 
join'd to it. Soon after that Rome had got rid 
of her Tyrants, that the Republick was reſtor'd 
to its full Freedom and Liberty, and the Conſu- 
lar Dignity was re-eſtabliſh'd, many of the com- 
mon Citizens, by reaſon of their Prodigality, 
had loaded themſelves with many Debts, and, 
being wholly inſolvent, they by conſequence 
fear'd, that, as the Laws in that caſe directed, 
they ſhould be made Slaves to their Creditors : 
they had therefore no other way left, than to ap- 
ply themſelves to the Conſuls and Senate to 
make a new Law to free them from all their 
Debts. Now as the Conſuls and Senators them- 
ſelves were the chiefeſt and moſt of the Credi- 
tors, they would not make a La ſo unjuſt in it 
ſelf, and at the ſame time fo prejudicial to their 
own Intereſt. Upon this Refuſal all the poor 
Debtors ran out of the City, and ſet themſel ves 
down upon the Holy Mountain, 3009 paces from 
Rome, and fearing to be attack'd 'byithe richer 
Citizens, intrench'd themſelves there. Nor 
was the Conſternation within the City leſs than 
theirs; for the Senators and rich Citizens fear- 
ed that the Debtors would return, and aſſiſted 
by their Friends, the reſt of the Populace, that 
remain d in Rome, fall upon them and compel 
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them to whatever they pleas d. The Canſuls 
therefore and Senators reſolv'd to ſend Meneni- 
us Agrippa to diſpoſe them to come back- Now 
Agrippa himſelf was of a mean Extraction, for 
which reaſon they look'd on him as one of their 
ſelves, and receiv d him kindly in their Retrench- 
ments, where he propos d to them the follow- 
ing Fable. 

In days of old, cer the Members of Mens 
Bodies agreed ſo well as they do now to make 
a perfect Man, but each Member had his own 
Deſigns, Deſires and Language; they grew diſ- 
ſatisty'd at the Belly, and ſaid, that they all 
took care for him, and with great labour got 
him his neceſſary Food, while he liv'd at eaſe 
in the middle of the Body, and minded nothing 
but taking his Pleaſure. One and all therefore, 
they reſoly'd to feed this lazy laſcivious Belly 
no longer : So that the Hands from that time 
would put no Meat to the Mouth, nor the 
Mouth take It in, nor the Teeth chew it, mean- 
ing thus to bridle the Luxury of that uſeleſs 
Member. But they ſoon felt and ſaw that by 
doing thus they became no leſs lean than the Belly, 
and waſted as much away as he: And therefore 
they ſaid thus to one another, We now are convin- 
ced that each Member of the Body muſt do its 
pwn Duty to ſupport the Whole, and that we nq 
more nouriſh the Belly, than the Belly nouriſhes 
us, by digeſting and converting the Food into 
good Blood, and by conveying that Blood to all 
the Members. | 

Eren thus, faid Agrippa, will it fare with you 
and with us, unleſs you ſoon return into the 
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ty, are envious at the eaſe of the Senators and 
rich Citizens; but make ſlight of the weighty 
Cares that attend their Imployments: And yet 
by them muſt you be ſupported and get your 
Living. And this Fable alone wrought ſo much 
in the Minds of that tumultuous Populace, that 
they inſtantly. return'd into the City, where 
they obtain'd of the Senate, that for the fu- 
ture the common Feople ſhould chuſe their 
Tribunes, to proteck them from the Violence 
and Oppreſſion of the Conſuls and Senators. 

And thus, we preſume to have ſo fully ex- 
plain'd this Fable, that it will be needleſs here 
at the end to ſum up the proper Leſſon of it, 
the rather for that we have in ſome meaſure 
done it already in the particular Explication of 
the Wozds of it. | 


_— 


FAB LE XXXIV. 


The Loztoiſe, tbe Hare, and the 
Frogs, 


S the Hare was one day reviling the 
Tortoiſe for his Slownels, he, to free 
imſelf for the future from that Reproach, 
laid a Wager with her, that tho he could 
not run as faſt as ſhe, yet would be at a 


certain place the next day before her: To 
"v4 O 4 this 
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this end, he got up very early in the Morn- 
ing, and kept continually jogging on; while 
the Hare, truſting to her Swiftnefs, got up 
late, and ſtaid to bait and refreſh herſelf by 
the way : ſo that the Tortoiſe gat thither 
firſt, and won the Wager. | 
Moreover, the Tortoiſe knew, that the 
Hares, having maturely conſider'd in one 
of their Aſſemblies, that they were con- 
tinually perſecuted by Men, Dogs, Eagles 
and other Beaſts and Birds of Prey,, with- 
out being able to defend themſelves or of- 
tend their Enemies, had reſolv'd to leap to- 
gether into a deep Lake, and once for all 
put an end to their Miſeries. But as 
they were all running towards the Water 
on that noble Deſign, the Frogs, who fear- 
ed they were come to fall upon them, leap'd 
for ſhelter into the Flood: which one of the 
, wileſt of the Hares obſerving, repreſented 
to the others, that there were living Crea- 
tures in that Water who had more Enemies 
than they; nay ſuch as fear'd even them, 
and nevertheleſs took great care of their 
Lives, by timely flying to their ftrong 
Holds, and keeping there till the Danger 
was over. That the Hares being iſwitter 
than the Frogs, might more eaſily do the 
like. And this Tortoiſe further knew, that 
upon this Exhortation, the Hares had re- 
ſolv d for the future to avoid their Enemies 
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the beſt they could, and to hide themſelves 


in Holes whenever they were pur ſu d. And 
that this Advice had ſucceeded ſo well with 
them, that the Race of Hares cout inu'd in 
being to that very day. 
This Tortoiſe likewiſe remember'd, that 
he had been often ſeiz'd by Eagles and his 
other Enemies, but that having kept himſelf 
in the Shell, they could never hurt him: and 
that for this reaſon he had ſo doated on it, 
that when Jupiter invited all the Beaſts to 
dinner, and him among the reſt, and that 
all went but he, he had ſent this Excuſe to the 
God: that Home was Home tho never fo 
homely 3 with which Jupiter was ſo well 
pleas'd that he commanded him always for 
the time to come to carry his Home with 
him wherever he went, that he might not 
be made a Prey by the Eagles, nor trod to 
pieces by the Foot of Man or Beaſt. 
Notwithſtanding this it happen'd after- 
ward, that ſeeing the Frogs leap ſo quick 
upon the Land, and ſwim ſo {wift in the 
Water, he thought them very happy and 
himſelf very miſerable, till he obſerv'd that 
they were often ſurpriz'd and kill'd at Land 
by the Land-Fowl, and in the Water by 
the Water-Fowl, Snakes and Fiſh, who 
could '{wim faſter than they: then he began 
to judg aright that he ſhould be very nappy 
if he were but content with his own Condi- 
| | "os | tion, 
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tion, without Envy or We rage 
other Beaſts. He therefore faſtly <4 
ſolv'd to imploy his time for the Rn in 
improving his . in things that con. 
cern'd his Welfare, and to make that the 
whole Study of his Life. 


EXPLICATION. 


T5 E Antients underſtood by Tortoiſes, flow 
but diligent and laborious Men. 

By Hares, cholerick Men, but who have tra- 
vell'd and got Experience. 

By Frogs, Peaſants, or other common Peo- 
ple, who riſe in a little time, but fall as ſoon. 


Hen we reflect on the different Natures 
of Men, we find, that ſome of them 
are quick and nimble in the Motions of their Bo- 
dy, and very ready in their Thoughts and Judg- 
ment : And that they take at firſt ſo much 
Satisfaction and Delight in theſe two Advanta- 
ges, that the Pleaſure they feel awakens in them 
2 Deſire of attaining to higher and greater 
things than they enjoy, or becomes them, or 
indeed than it is convenient or fit for them to 
deſire. For, as ſuch great things are not wont 
to be obtain d but by good Fortune, and conti- 
nual and unweary d Gare and Labour; and as 
ſuch ſtedfaſt and perſevering Conſtancy is ſel- 
dom ſeen in Men of ſprightly Bodies and quick 
of Underſtanding : ſo we often ſee, that, thro 


the great Opinion which they have of their own 
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Capacities, they dare undertake things, that by 
rea ſon of their Giddineſs, Neglect and Averſi- 
on to aſſiduous Labour, they cannot effect or 
bring to pals. And when they find this, they 
loſe all manner of Courage to attempt any far- 
ther, and thus all their paſt Toils come to no- 
thing, nor ſerve them to any other end than to 
let them ſee, that they deſerve leſs eſteem than 
thoſe ſlow plodd ing Men whom they were wont 
to deſpiſe: and hence they imagine themſelves 
to be the moſt wretched of all Mankind. 12 
On the other hand, Men who are ſlow of Bo- 
dy, as alſo of Thought and judgment, and who 
therefore have no great Opinion of themſelves 
no more than others have of them, dare not at- 
tempt high and mighty matters, leſt they ſhould 
fall ort of their Aim: but endeavour only af- 
ter little things, Which they purſue by degrees 
and ſtep after ſtep with ſo great Care and ſuch 
conſtant Labour, that they often obtain their 
ends, and then firſt obſerve, that the ng of 
our Actions truly crowns all our paſt AMions, 
and that the end of our Lives is the crown of 
our whole Life. Then too they firſt take no- 
tice, that thoſe airy towring Men, whom they 
were wont before to envy, who ſeldom compaſs 
their Deſires, but often come to a ſorrowful 
end, are not happier, but indeed much more 
unhappy than they. For Men make themſelves 
truly happy, when they let not their Thoughts 
run ſo much on the good things that others enjoy 
and of which they are deſtitute, as on th 

that they enjoy themſelves, and which are want- 
ing to others. And Men particularly make 
themſelyes happy when they rejoice in their 
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ownLot, and live quiet, without gaping after 
the Condition of others. 

All which we take to be ſo evident and known 
tous, by what we find by daily Experience in 
our ſelves and in other ſingle Men, that.*tis not 
requiſite to inſiſt longer on the Proof of it, But 
it behoves us to ſhew that the ſame difference 
may be obſervd in whole Nations. Thus 
when we conſider the heavy Bodies and flow 
Underſtanding of the Germans, and compare 
them with the brisk and airy Bodies, and quick 
Judgments of the French; the French-man at 
firſt always pleaſes us more than the German: 
but afterwards when we more duly. reflec, 
which of the two, in the whole Courſe of his 
Life, does moſt good or hurt, and cauſes 
moſt pleaſure or trouble, a5 well to himſelf 
as to the whole Race of Mankind ; and by con- 
ſequence which of the two by reaſon. of his 
Virtues or his Vices ought. to end his days 
with moſt Satisfaction or Trouble in his Con- 
ſcience, we are of opinion that no imparti- 
al Judg will give the Prize to the French- 
man. 

At leaſt we ſee that the People of Europe, 
who were flow in their Actions and Thoughts, 
as the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, &c. 
did always ſet up a Republick-Government, 
to the Advantage of the common Inhabi- 
tants, and have maintain'd them long: while 
other gay and airy Nations, and wily of 
Underſtanding, have fallen into Monarchies, 
a Government which generally tends to the 
Advantage of one Man, and to the Oppreſ- 
ſion of all the Subjects. And thus we * 
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this day ſee, that the moſt crafty People 
of all Italy have loſt their Publick Liber- 
ty, while the heavy Yenetians and Genoueſes, 
as alſo the flow Switrers maintain theirs. 
And we know beſides, that no Nation in all 
Europs under a Monarchical Government, 
groans' beneath a more rigorous and oppreſ- 
five Slavery, than the nimble French ; while 
the flow Germans, if not all, at leaſt moſt 
part of them, bravely protect and maintain 
their common Liberty, both of Soul and Bo- 
' \ Ry" 

"Wherefore this Fable teaches. us, that the 
Tortoiſe, or ſlow humble Men, who live 
in Liberty, are much more happy than! the 
nimble Hares, or the quick and haughty Men, 
who are often killd by their Enemies; or, 
like the active Frogs, devour'd by their own 
Kings and Princes, 
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FAB L E XXXV. 
The Sheep and Swine with thei 
Watch-dogs. 


, Flock of Sheep, and a Herd of Swine 

were tended by one and the ſame 
Shepherd, who, by throwing Clods or 
Stones at them, as likewiſe by ſtriking them 
with a Switch and with his Crook, was 
wont to keep them together, and to drive ſho 
them to their Pafture ; and who mean the 
while was careful to prote& them from the , 
Wolves; but to their great Misfortune hap- t 
pen'd todie ſuddenly. Upon this a general 
Meeting was immediately ſummon'd, and 
the wiſeſt Sheep repreſented to the Aſſem- 
bly, That they could not but remember the 
Inconveniences and Ills to which they had 
been expos'd during the Care and Inſpection de 
of their late deceas'd Shepherd: that never- of 
theleſs he had been a good Shepherd to them, 8 
and that therefore they could not expect but Sy 
even the beft of Shepherds would milk an 
them daily, ſhear their Wool yearly, and in 
for their own Food kill now and then one to 
of them: and that they would often kill the n 

Swine, 
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swine, who while they live are of no ad- 
vantage tothem. Theſe wiſe Sheep added 
beſides, that the Premiſes confider'd, it 
would be better for them, in order to pro- 
te& themſelves from the Wolves, to make 
uſe of ſtout Watch-dogs, for that they are 
not wont to feed on Sheep or Swine,nor ſtand 
in need of Wool to make them Clothes, 
but would be. contented only with a certain 
Portion of Milk from the Sheep' for their 
Meat and Drink. Beſides, both Sheep and 
Swine would be in no danger of having 
Clods or Stones thrown at them, nor of 
being beaten with Switches or Crooks, but 
ſhould be govern'd only by the barking of 
the Dogs. | 
This Propoſal was generally approv'd 
both by the Sheep and the Swine, and im- 
mediately the Watch-dogs took poſſeſſion 
of the Government, and were very careful 
of their Charge. 80 that the Flock thriv'd, 
aud multiply*d exceedingly, particularly the 
Sheep, who being obedient ro the good Or- 
der of their vigilant Watch-dogs were none 
of them eaten by the Wolves. But the 
Swine ſeeing that the Dogs had neither 
Switch nor Staff often wallow'd in the Mire, 
and fed far and wide, regardleſs of the bark- 
ing of the ,/ who forewarn'd them not 
to do fo ; becauſe if they did, they could 
not ſecure them from the Wolves. 1 
nele 
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Theſe faithful Dogs, ſeeing themſelves 
thus deſpis'd by thoſe, who ſupply'd them 
with little or nothing towards their Subſiſ. 
tence, laid open the matter to the dutiful 
Sheep, who furniſh'd them with all; and it 
was unanimouſly agreed, that the Dogs 
ſhould make uſe of the Power that was con. 
ferr'd upon them, and puniſh the diſobedi- 
ent Swine, beginning firſt to make Exam. 
ples of the leaſt of them. After this the 
Dogs, ſeeing ſame Porkers feeding at a diſ- 
tance, commanded them to join the Flock: 
but they anſwer'd, that they would firſt 
grub up fome more Roots and eat them. 

The Dogs reflefting on this difobedient 
Anſwer, judg'd, that they could not in ho- 
nour ſtand ſtill, and take ſuch an Affront 
tamely ; they therefore commanded em a ſe- 
cond time to come away immediately, other 
wiſe they would make them. To which the 
inſolent Porkers reply'd, You fee that the 
great Hogs go every day farther from the 
Flock, and do more miſchief than we little 
Pigs can; © fo that if you reſolve to wreak 
your unjuſt Spite upon our Littleneſs,and ler 
the great Hogs alone, you will do like the 
cruel Hawks, who fly by the ravenous 
Kites and Buzzards to prey uponthe innocent 
Doves. rar 4 5 
The Watch-Dogs could bear no longer, 
but ſeiz?d each of them a NAL 
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drag them to the Flock, upon which they all 
of them ſet up a Cry as if their Throats had 
61 been cut. Now ſome Butchers who lay 
conceaPd near the Flock, watching an Op- 
55 yortunity to get a Sheep or a Swine, and 
> ſeeing what paſs d, reſolv'd not to let {lip 
di. J {© fair an Occaſion of blowing this Coal of 
m. Diſobedience into a Flame of open Rebelli- 
he on. To this end they haſted to the great 
ic. Hogs, and knew ſo well how to incenſe em, 
k. that they ran gnarring along to the Watch 
r dogs, and refuſing to hear what they offe · 
red in their Juſtification, fell upon them, 
and with their deadly Tusks, kilPd them 
immediately, blaſting their Reputation 
with the odious Name of Traytors, d 
Thus the Butchers wrought the Deſign 
which, they had been long projecting, and 
ſeeing the Flock by this means without Shep · 
herd or Watch-dog, made themſelves ſole 
Maſters of it: And from that time kilPd 
not the biggeſt and fatteſt Sheep and Swine 
for their own uſe only, but ſold their Fleſh 
to raiſe Money to maintain themſelves in all 
Luxury and Exceſs; never feeding any Sheep 
or Hogs but only for Slaughter. : 
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EXPLICATION. 


B* the Sheep in this Fable the Sages intended 
to repreſent the Inhabitants who have E- 
ſtates, and who, by the Taxes they pay, pro- 
tect the Countries and Cities. 

By the Swine, poor, ſtubborn and laborious 
Men. | 

By the Butchers, Men in great Eſteem, but 
poor, 'who, by ſtirring up Tumults and Uproars 
endeavour to get into the Government of Coun- 
tries or Cities. | 
The other Words of this Fable require no 
Explication, k a 


E N, who are born of rich Parents, are 

commonly educated and brought up in 
ſuch a manner, that by Inſtruction, by reading 
good Books, by travelling into Foreign Coun- 
tries and converſing with all forts of Men, they not 
only come to have an inſight into thoſe things that 
are requiſite to be known in order to get a Live- 
lihood, but arrive alſo to the Knowledg of the 
common Courſe of the World, of the ſeveral 
Forms and Conſtitutions of Government, eſpe- 
cially of the Countries and Cities where they 
are born or live. They learn, in regard to Men, 
the natural Inclinations and Deſires of their 
Superiours, their Equals and Inferiours. They 
find that their Superiours load them with Taxes, 
to protect the Countries and Cities, and that 
they muſt part with ſomething of their own to 


their Equals if they will live in Peace, and = 
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be peſter d with Suits in Law. They find be- 
ſides that the poor Inferiours always pilfer and 
cheat their rich Superiours, in whoſe Service 
they are employ'd, or with whom they have o- 
therwiſe to do, who know very well that there 
is nothing to be got by going to Law with 
them: And that in a few Words all goes ac- 
cording to the Proverb ; Siſe- cing gives not, 
Deux- ace has not, but Quater-tray muſt give, 
that Siſe-cing and Deux · ace may live. | 
And thus go the Affairs of the rich Inhabi- 
tants in times of the profoundeſt Peace; but in 
times of War, eſpecially when the tumultuous 
Rabble riſe up againſt the Government, they 
have nothing to expect but to pay the Muſick to 
which others dance, that is, to be fleec'd, plunde- 
red and robb'd of all they have. 
And foraſmuch as they foreſee and fear thoſe 
Miſchiefs, they commonly, with great Reaſon 
and willing Minds, comply with the Situation and 
poſture of Affairs, and ſubmit themſelves to 
that Form of Government that is in being in 
their days, wiſhing to enjoy Peace and Quiet, 
and dreading above all, leſt the ſeditious Rab- 
ble, who have nothing to loſe, ſnould rebel a- 
gainſt the Government, or Governors of their 
Native Country, and of the Provinces or Cities 
where they live. ; ee 
On the other hand, Men of no Eſtates are 
commonly of two ſorts: one of thoſe Who are 
born of poor Parents, the other of thoſe who 
by their diſlolute, and prodigal Living, have re- 
duc'd themſelves to Poverty. The firſt of them 
are commonly Men who muſt work for their 
Living, and have no er re of the World a. 
c 2 Ny 
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ny farther than how to earn their Bread by ſome 
Trade. Beſides, they are generally men of very 
looſe Lives, fooliſh, arrogant, fickle, and ſo 
fiery in all they undertake, that, during their 
Paſlions they cannot be prevail'd on to hearken 
either to Rhyme or Reaſon. "And: for that when 
they are in their cooler Senſe they know, that 
rich men, by ſuing them at Law, will but throw 
good Money after bad, according to the Pro- 
verb, Sue a Beggar and catch a Louſe; and that 
Bailiffs who: are more thirſty after Money than 
Blood, would not be able to ſqueeze any thing 
out of them, nor to pluck a Hair where it does 
not gtow; they are always ready and reſolute to 
wrong the men of Eſtates, who cannot redreſs 
themſelves but by Law, that is, by a Remedy 
worſe than the Diſeaſe. Beſides, thoſe neceſ- 
ſitous Inhabitants eaſily obſerve, that by Tumults 
and Wars they can loſe nothing, and that du- 
ring a Tumult or Inſurrection they might get 
together in great Numbers, and commit Diſ- 
orders unpuniſtꝭd and unknown: And therefore 
they are always ready and deſirous to rebel. 
So that whenever any great Misfortune hap- 
pens to the Republick, the other neceſſitous ſort 
of Men, who by their prodigal and looſe Lives 
have ſpent their Eſtates and run into Debt, are 
not wont to neglect to ſtir up and excite under. 
hand thoſe other fooliſh Men to riſe and rebel 
againſt the lawful Governors. And if thoſe 
Incendiaries get the upper hand of the Diſpute, 
they then kill or depoſe the Governors, to ſeat 
themſelves by force in their room, that by that 
means they may not only free themſelves from 


the Puniſhment which they have well deſerv'd, 


but 
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but alſo repair the ruin'd Fortunes of their Fa- 
mily at the Expence of the rich Inhabitants. 
Now the Truth of what we have ſaid in rela- 
tion to the common Converſation of Men, is 
confirm'd by frequent and daily Experience; 
nor is it requiſite to produce Examples of what 
we have advanc'd concerning Government and 
ſeditious Inſurrections, ſince the Hiſtories of all 
Countries abound with them. But if the Reader 
nevertheleſs deſire any, let him reflect only by 
whom, and how in the Vears 1672 and 1673. 
ſuch Uproars and Tumults againſt the awful 
Governors were in theſe United Netherlands ſtir d 
up, carry'd on, and ended. And when he has 
thorowly weigh'd and conlider'd the whole, he 
will have great reaſon to wonder, how, ſince 
that time, the Rulers of any of our Cities could, 
and do to this day think fit to imploy, as Militia 
in defence of their Cities, the lahabltants who 
have no manner of Subſtance, and by conſe. 
quence nothing of their own to protect, and that 
too without allowing them any Pay: Since they, 
having thus, like the old Hogs in our Fable, got 
Teeth in their Mouths, either of themſelves, or 
ſtir' d up by ſome ambitious, and, thro their 


| looſe and prodigal Lives, neceſſitous Inhabitants, 


are always able and willing to plunder the rich 
Citizens, and to occaſion Tumults and Uproars 
apainſt the lawful Governors. AU 

The judicious Reader will eaſily diſcover the 
true meaning and proper Inſtruttions of this 
Fable, and therefore we think it needleſs to ſay 
here what they are. | 
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F A B L E XXXVI. 
The Als without Brains and Ears. 


1 N A who had ſerv'd his Maſter 


Burdens, very uſeful to him, was one 
day more loaded than ordinary, fo that he 
ſtumbled at a Stone that lay in the way, and 


fell under his Load ; which his ungrateful Þ 


Maſter ſeeing, ran to him, and by laying 
him on ſeverely made him riſe up. The 
Smart of the Blows made ſo deep an Im- 
preſſion in the Brains of the Aſs, that he 
never after came near the ſame Stone but he 
thought on't, and took great care not to 
ſtumble at it agen. Beſides, he could not 
forgive his Maſter's cruel Uſage, but at 
length left him and repair'd to the Wood, 
where he paſs'd his life for ſome time in 
quiet, without meeting with any Adventure, 
Now in thoſe days the Lion happen'd to 
fall ſick, and ſent for all the chiet Beaſts of 
Prey to- come to him, to give their Advice 
concerning his Sickneſs, and to conſult of 
{ome means for his Cure. The Fox was the 
ableſt Doctor of the whole A 


o 


my. and, by carrying his heavy 
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and ſaid, That the beſt Specifick for the 
Lion's Diſtemper was the Brains and Ears of 
an Aſs, prepar*d according to the Rules of 
Art: that to his knowledg it had wrought 
wonderful Cures, and he duberg 0 but it 


would certainly in a little time reſtore their 


Monarch to his former Strength. Upon this 
the Lion gave command to the Fox to de- 
coy the Aſs to Court, that he might try the 


Experiment. 


The Fox hied away to the Wood, and 
thus accoſted the Aſs. Your great Strength, 
your loud and dreadful Voice, your conſtant 


} Patience in bearing all manner of AMiQions, 


— Temperance in eating and drinking, 
ut above all your great Wiſdom in leaving 
the Society of baſe and ungrateful Man to 
live a quiet and retir'd Life in the Woods, 
have procur'd you ſo much Honour among 
the wild Beaſts, that your Praiſe and Re- 
nown have reach'd the Ears of the Lion m 

Maſter, King of all the Quadrupedal Kind, 
who has ſent me to acquaint you that he de- 
fires you to accept the Imployment of his 
Chief Miniſter of State, that your great 
Talents may not be hid in a Napkin, but 
manifeſted to the whole Earth, and particu- 
larly imploy*d to the benefit of all the four. 
footed Beaſts, of which your ſelf is one. 
Then come along with me, my good Friend, 
and I will lead you the neareſt way to 
Court, P4 The 
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The Aſs gave credit to theſe fair Words, 
and went along with the Fox to the Lion, 
whoreach'd out his Paws to lay hold on him, 
but found himſelf too feeble to draw him to 
him: So that the Aſs leap'd from him, and 
return'd again to the Wood; while the 
Lion, fearing that his Weakneſs and intend- 
ed Cruelty would be made known to the 
harmleſs Beaſts, was aſham'd at this Miſ- 
carriage, and laid it much to heart. He be- 
liev'd that if he could recover his former 
Health and Strength, this Diſgrace would 
qͥwindle away, and that he ſhould retrieve 
his loſt Honour, but otherwiſe not: He there- 
fore bid the ſame Fox go agen to the Aſs, 
and try toper ſwade him once more to Court. 

To which the Fox anſwer'd, that tho it 
was wholly contrary to the Nature of Aſſes 
to ſtumble twice at the ſame Stone; he ne- 
vertheleſs hop'd, under a ſhew of Friendſhip, 
confirm'd with ſacred Oaths, once more to 
decoy this harmleſs Aſs, ſince Men by the 
ſame means could often deceive much wiſer 
- Beaſts than he. Accepting therefore of the 

Embaſly, he went again to the Aſs, and ſpoke 
thus to him : Indeed, 'my Friend, your 
too great Fear and Shineſs ſhews you to have 

been bred with churliſh and ungrateful 

Clowns, and to have frequented Deſart 
Woods, the Haunts of rude unpoliſh'd 
Beaſts, but not the Court, where well-bred 


cour⸗ 
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courteous Beaſts have their Abodes. Our 
good old King was tranſported with Joy, nay, 
almoſt beſide himſelf to ſee you, and in that 
pleaſing extaſy reach'd out his willing Arms 
iathe moſt endearing and tender manner to 
embrace you; and will do ſo agen, without 
having the leaſt thought of doing you any 

rm. This he has moſt ſolemnly vow'd 
o me, and I as ſolemnly promiſe you in his 


| Name, offering my Life in pledg of his Sin- 
| cerity and Truth. Return then, my Dear, 


and with your welcome Preſence chear the 
afflicted King. Theſe Words prevaiPd with 
the Aſs to go back to the Lion, who then 
made ſure of him and kill'd him, ordering 
the Fox to go into another Room, and there 
prepare his Preſcription 

The Fox went, but refleQting that it 
would be of more advantage to him to 
imploy that ſtrengthening Drug on his own 
Perfon than on anothers, very fairly eat up 
his Cookery himſelf : then went to the Lion, 
and with great aſtoniſhment told him, That 
he had found ne Brains at all in the Aſs: 
That he had indeed long lolling Ears, but 
not ſuch as could hear at all. The Lion 
could ſcarce believe it, but the Fox prov'd it 
to be true by theſe remarkable Words. It 
this Afs, had been a perfect Aſs like other 
Aſſes, and had had Brains and Ears like them, 


to haye enabled him to have reflected of 
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himſelf, or to have heard from others, what 
was good or ill for him, he would not cer. 
tainly, contrary to the nature of all common 
Aſſes, have ſtumbled twice at the ſame Stone, 
nor have been prevaild upon to return to 
Court, where he had once ſo narrow! 
eſcap'd from Death. And ſince he did al 
this, tis evident, that he was not every way 
a perfect Aſs, but muſt needs want ſome 
chief and inward Member or Part. 


EXPLICATION. 


Y the 4ſs, who did not ſtumble twice at the 

d ſame Stone, the Antients underſtood a Man, 
conſider'd only as corporeal, and not as gifted 
with a reaſonable Soul. 

By the 4ſs, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be twice 
deceiv'd, ſimple men, who ſuffer themſelves to 
be often cheated by crafty Knaves. 

By having Brains, the Sages here meant Men, 
who are of their own ſelves capable to conſider 
whatever is good and needful for them. 

By having Ears, they underſtood men, who 
are capable of receiving Advice and Inſtruction 

from others. 


F the Bodies of Men had no other Motions or 

Affections than thoſe that proceed from the 
Preparation of our Blood in the Heart, or from 
its conveying the Paſſions thereof to all the other 
Members of our Bodies, and particularly'from 
its ſending up the thinneſt and moſt ſpirituous 
SM part 
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part of it to the Brain, and diſtributing it from 
thence to all our Sinews and Arteries: Or o- 
therwiſe, If our Bodies had no other Motions 
nor Affections than thoſe that proceed from the 
exterior Objects of our quick and living Senſes, 
that ſtrike upon our Brain, and are from thence 
convey'd to our Heart and al] our other Members; 
we ſhould find that things, vhich had caus d great 
pain and Smart to our Bodies, would mean while 
have made ſo deep impreſſions in our Brain, 


that when the like ſhonld happen afterwards to 


offer themſelves to us,we ſhould always avoid and 
ſhun them; till, either by Art or Force, ſome 
other contrary Impreſſion were occaſion'd in our 
Brain. Andthis is what in Horſes and Dogs we 
call sxittiſh and untaught, or manag?d and taught. 
And upon this ground too we ſay, that an Aſs 
never ſtumbles above once at the ſame Stone. 
Ainus ad Lapidem non bis offendit eundem. 

But beſides the above-mention'd Inſtruments 
or Organs that ſerve to the corporeal Motions of 
Beaſts, Men poſſeſs a reaſonable Soul that can, 
and actually does judg of all, and particularly of 
hurtful and painful Motions, that are wrought 
and occaſion'd upon and in our Bodies; and thoſe 
Thoughts and Judgments together make likewiſe 
very deep Impreſſions in our Brain; inſomuch 
that having once felt the ſmart, we are wont to 
avoid with great care thoſe and the like painful 
things for the future, So that ſuch men, who 
ſuffer themſelves to be gulPd and cheated twice 
in the ſame weighty Affair, are juſtly in this 
Fable call'd Aſſes without Brains or Ears. | 
ut they are indeed worthy of double Puniſh- 
nent, whom the Pains and 1lls, that they fee = 


o 
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that they have ſeen, heard or read that others 
have ſuffer'd, cannot awaken, nor ſtrike ſo 
deep an Impreſſion in their Brains and Memo. 
ries, as to make them take advantage by the 
Example of others, and regard themſelves in the 
foft and gentle Mirrour of other Mens ills, rather 
than in that of their own ſorrowful Experience. 
Periculo alterius qui ſapit, ille ſapit. And this is 
the Reaſon that Fools learn nothing but at the 
expence of their own Shame and Sorrow ; and 
that on the contrary he ought to be eſteem'd a 
very wiſe Man, who at the coſt of others has en- 
creas'd and improv'd his own Wiſdom: to 
which we may add with Truth, that the Fools 
are ſo many and the Wiſe ſo few, that the 
World cannot be mended by the few, but in 
ſpite of them, thro the great number of the 
Many, always goes on in the ſame Courſe, nor 
changes its mad Career, 
Ihis is a Truth that we find by daily Experi- 
ence both in ourſelves and others, and therefore 
requires no farther Proof, But it will not be a- 
miſs to ſhew that the ſame thing is likewiſe al- 
moſt always found to be true in Nations intire. 
Thus we know that the People and Senate of 
Rome, wereno oftner freed from the Oppreſ- 
ſions of their Emperors, but thro the Self- 
Intereſt of Knaves or the Forgetfulneſs of Fools, 
they fell again as often under the Miſeries of a 
Monarchical Government. And how many 
times have our Earls of Holland trampled on 
the common Liberties of the Nobility, of the 
Commonalty, and of the Rulers of our Countries 
and Cities, and caus d, to betdepriv'd of their 
Lives and Eſtates, ſome of the moſt * — 
brav 
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braveſt Inhabitants, and that too under a colour 
of Juſtice, before we could abjure our laſt Earl in 
the Year 1581 ? And how it far'd with us after- 
wards in the United Netherlands about the Years 
1583, 1586, 1618, 1650, 1672. we will not 
mention here, partly for that it would: be too 
tedious, and partly. for that we are -enjoin'd by 
a ſolemn Act to bury it in oblivion. So that we 
will conclude with ſaying, that the Self-Intereſt, 
and great number of the Fools now alive, are ſuf- 
ficient Cauſes to prevent them from regarding 
themſelves in the Miſeries and Oppreſſions of 
their innocent Forefathers, and from taking 
example by them, not to fall under the ſame 
Misfortunes. 

The Deſign therefore of this Fable properly is 
to teach us, that we ought well to take notice 
and reflect on all things that are of any impor- 
tance to us, to adviſe with our Friends concern- 
ing them, and to take example from the Misfor- 
tunes of others; as alſo to imprint deep in our 
Memories the good Reſolutions that we: take in 
thoſe Affairs: Otherwiſe, we are tzuly like the 
2 of, this Fable, and have neither Brains nor 
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The Spiders, Flies, and 
Swallows, 


HE Spiders long ago repreſerited to 
the Flies and the Swallows; that al 
things were created for the uſeof Man, and 
that therefore all the Beaſts, eſpecially they 
themſelves, who liv'd chiefly with the 
Poor, ought to make it their ſtudy to be 
ſerviceable to Mankind : But that on the 
contrary, many winged Beaſts foul'd the 
Chambers of Men with their Ordure, filbd 
their Clothes with Moths, their Meat with 
Maggots, and defil'd their ſweeteſt and beſt 
Liquors, by ſipping in them themſelves. 
The Spiders therefore commanded, that no 
flying Beaſt, of what Condition or Quality 
ſoever, ſhould for the future enter into the 
Houſes of Men, on forfeiture of Life and 
Eſtate. And to render this their Law the 
more effectual, they inſtantly, before all the 
Doors and Windows, ſpun their artful 
Webs: which the Flies not ſeeing, or at 

| leaſt deſpiſing, were, as they endeavour'd 
do fly into the Houſes, taken in thoſe "i 
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and the Spiders, under colour of Juſtice, 
and that they had tranſgreſs'd the known 
Laws, put them to death, and liv'd in Plen- 
ty on their Fleſh and Blood. 

By this means they grew very trouble- 
ſom to the Flies, who appointed and ſent 
an Envoy to the Swallows with this Mef- 
ſage : The poiſonous Spiders pretend in their 
Laws to be very zealous for the Welfare of 
Men, particularly of the Poor ; whereas 
indeed they deſign nothing by thoſe Laws, 
but to have a fair colour of making us 
Wretches their Prey, and to glut themſelves 
with our Blood. And ſince by ſo doing th 
deprive you of a great part of your Food, 
tis evident, that their Malice aims not 
more at us than at you; and that they de- 
fign, when they have by this means brought 

ou. to be weak, to weave, their Webs 

onger, and hang them higher, that they 
may then take, kill and eat you, as they 
now do us, tho you are known to be true 
Lovers, and good Neighbours to Men. We 
therefore willingly throw our ſelves upon 
you, chuſing much rather, fince our Nature 
is ſuch that we cannot enjoy the open Air in 
liberty, to be a Prey to ſuch tuneful Birds 
as your ſelves, than to the filthy, poiſonous, 
hypocritical Spiders. Be therefore ſo kind 
both to your ſelves and us, as to fly thro and 
break their Webs to pieces. The * 

{| 1k? 
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lik*d theſe Reaſons very well, for that they a · 
greed with their own Intereft ; and beſides, 
took it ſo heinouſly, that the Spiders by 
their Laws durſt preſcribe Limits to the Free. 
dom of their flight, that they from that time 
— to fly thro and break dowa the Webs 

to chaſe away the Spiders themſelves, 
whoſe Monarchy or Republick they in a 
little time intirely deſtroy d. 


EXPLICATION. 


Y the Men mention'd in this Fable the An- 

tients underſtood Salus Populi, the Publick 
Welfare. | 
By the Spiders, hypocritical cruel Men, who 
are veſted with the Legiſlative Authority. 
By their Webs, Laws or Statutes. 
By the Flies, the meaneſt Inhabitants. 
By the Swallows, Men who are grown above 
the Laws and reach of Paniſhment. 


HAS! or Statutes are written Rules, according 
to which all the Inhabitants of certain Coun- 
tries or Cities muſt behave themſelves, or be 
puniſh'd if they a& contrary to them. And but 
that Men are by Nature inclin'd to be more 
careful of their own Welfare than of the Pub- 
lick, and if they did not beſides always labour 
after their own good and neglect that of others, 
it would be of no great importance, whether 
thoſe Laws and Statutes were preſcrib'd! to the 


People by one May, by a few Men, or by many. 
But 
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But ſince Mankind in general are very zealous in 
the purſuit of their own good, and either remiſs 
or wholly negligent in taking care of the Intereſt 
of the Publick and the good of others ; and ſince 
they even ſeek their own Advantage in the Preju- 
dice of one another; it follows from thence, that 
in Countries where oneMan only rules,and has the 
Legiſlative Authority, the Laws and Statutes are 
made according to the Will of that one Man, 
and intended to promote his own particular Ad- 
vantage and Profit, but are grievous and burden- 
ſom to all the other Inhabitants. And we find 
beſides, that whenever the Legiſlative Authori- 
ty is in the hands of a few men only, they al- 
ways trim up their Laws and Statutes with a ſpe- 
cious Preamble, that mentions nothing but their 
ſincere Endeavour for the Publick Good : Ne- 
vertheleſs thoſe Lawgivers have indeed always 
their own private Iatereſts in view, and their 
Laws often tend to oppreſs all their Subjects. 

So that the Publick Welfare of the People is 
not intended or delign'd by the Laws and Sta- 
tutes of any Countrys whatſoever, except only 
of thoſe where the Legiſlative Power 1s in the 
hands of ſo many, and of ſo many difterent ſorts 
of men, as not by Words only, but truly and 
indeed repreſent the whole People, and who be- 
ing chang'd and reliev'd by turns, cannot pro- 
mote their own advantage but by promoting 
that of the Publick at the ſame time. 

And that the Common People of all Coun- 
tries and Cities, where one or a few Men are im- 
power'd to interpret, explain and execute the 
Laws, nor can be call'd to account or puniſnh'd 
for their unjuſt Judgments and Decrees by any 

Q other 
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other great and numerous Aſſembly that therein 
repreſents the Sovereignty, are, throthe above- 
mention'd Tyranny of Self- Intereſt, ſubject to 
the ſame Grievances and Inconveniences with a 
Monarchy, or with the Government of a few 
men only, by the Greeks calPd an Oltgarchy, 
the Antients teach us by ſaying, that Laws are 
like Nets, which catch only the little Fiſh, and 
thro which the Great ones are wont to break and 
get away. And Tacitus tells us, that even in the 
rough unpoliſh'd Democracy of the Germans and 
Batavians, their old Cuſtoms, and the good Mo- 
rals that proceeded from them, were of greater 
force, and much more religiouſly obſerv'd and 
kept, than good Laws by ſome laviſh People. 
But foraſmuch as all our foregoing Argument is 
by the Antients fully and plainly repreſented to 
us in another of their Fables, we will here ſab- 
join it inſtead of any farther Expoſition of this. 
The Lion, as King of the Beaſts, made a 
Law, that, on pain of corporal Puniſhment, 
no Beaſt ſhould, without lawful Cauſe, do any 
hurt to another; and that each of them ſhould 
come once a year to Court to make his Confeſ- 
fion, and be abſolv'd or puniſh'd according to his 
Deſerts. Now it happen'd that the Wolf and 
the Fox were going thither together, and over- 
took the Aſs on the Road ; whom they thus ac- 
coſted : Brother, *tis a long way to Court, and 
we find it very troubleſom to us, and certainly it 
muſt needs be much more tedious and wearifom 
to you becauſe of your ſlow pace. But we two 
hive thought of a means to ſave us the trouble 
or going thither, if you think fit. Let us three 
confeſs our ſelves to one another, and ſend out 
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Abſolutions to Court, atteſted by out two Wits 
reſſes.. The Aſs likd the Propoſal, and into & 
Clover Field they went to be private; and the 
fox thus confeſs'd himſelf firſt. It happen'd as 
| was going one night throa Village, a Cock, by 
his loud crowing, diſturb'd all the People that 
were alleep; at which I grew very angry, and 
bit off his Head: Then fearing that the Stench 
of his dead Body might be offenſive to the Hens, 
eat him up. Nevertheleſs it happen'd three 
days after, as I was going privately by the ſame 
Village, thinking no harm, thoſe very Hens 
ſpyd me, and inſtead of thanking me for the 
great Kindneſs I had done them, cry'd out, 
Murderer, Murderer. Then I, in defence of my 
Honor, which without vanity I have been al- 
ways known to value more than my Life, killd 
three of them, and leſt they ſhould have ſtunk 
and offended the Neighbourhood, eat them vp 
too. This, ſaid the Penitent, is all I have done, 
for which 1 now expect your Sentence. The 
Wolf thereupon expreſs'd himſelf thus» You 
have indeed offended againſt the Letter of our 
Monarch's Law, but not againſt the proper 
Meaning of it; ſince, your. Intentions were ho- 
nourable, to take care of the Quiet of Men, and 
to vindicate your injur'd Reputation: If there- 
fore you will promife never to be ſo haſty agen 


opinion with the Wolf, who rhen thus began 
bis Confeſſion. ; 


in killing any Beaſt, I vote for your Abſolution. 
This the Fox readily did, and the Aſs join'd in 


— 


As L was one day walking along, I aw a Sow 


trampling down the, Corn of a poor Peaſant, 
and tearing it up by the Roots, while her hungry 
Q-2 Pigs 
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Pigs were ſtray'd far from her, and could not 
get themſelves out of the Mire. So that |, 
growing very angry at the great Miſchief ſhe 
did the Peaſant, and at her negle& of Motherly 
Duty, kill'd and eat her up, Three days after 
that, chancing to go agen the ſame way, I oh- 
ſerv'd that thoſe innocent Pigs were grown very 
lean, and reflecting that thro want of their Mo. 
ther*s Milk, they would certainly die a long and 
languiſhing Death, unleſs ſome compaſſionate 
body took piry of them, and kill'd them ſoon; 
I therefore on that account only put an end to 
their Miſeries, and eat them up. This is all! 
have to confeſs, for which I now expect your 
Sentence. The Fox inſtantly argu'd in thi; 
manner: Tho you confeſs to have kill'd both 
Mother and Children, and tho it ſeem at fir 
ſight that you have heinouſly offended again 
the Law of our King, yet I ſee nevertheleſs that 
your Motives and Intentions were good and ho- 
nourable: To prevent Miſchief from falling upor 
Men, to ſtir up a Mother to her Duty, and to 
ſhew Compaſſion to her miſerable Children, are 
Virtues that no Law can forbid or puniſh. | 
therefore, quantum in me eſt, declare you ab- 
ſolv'd. To which the Aſs agreed, 

Then they preſs'd the Aſs to make his Con- 
feſlion, who at length comply'd with their Im- 
portunity. You both of you know, ſaid he, 


that tis not in my nature to do hurt to other 
Beaſts, nor to ſhed Blood, and therefore you 
cannot expect to hear any ſuch thing from me. 
But to content you, I will relate to you what 
happen'd innocently to me while I was in the 
Service of a Maſter. He was an old Nan, and 

apt 
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apt to take Cold in his Feet; ſo that when be 
teavelPd, to keep them dry and warm he was 
wont to ſtick a little Hay in his Shoos. Now 
Icarry'd him one Winter over a Hill to an Inn, 
where he was to lie all Night; and when we 
came to the Door, the Innkeeper brought hima 
pair of dry Slippers, that his wet and dirty 
Shoos might not foul the Houſe ; ſo that he 
was them off, and left them without, and me 
y them. In ſhort, my Maſter and his Hoſt foun | 
themſelves ſo well in the Chimny Corner, that 
they never thought of poor me, but left me all the 
night abroad in the bitter Cold, without putting 
me into the Stall, or giving me a handful of Hay 
or Straw, or other ſhort Fodder, Inſomnch out 
of great Hunger I eat up all the Hay that ſtuck 
in his Shoos. This is all I have to ſay, if you 
will call it a Confeſſion, with all my heart: Hows» 
ever [ think nothing can be ſaid againſt it. O, 
ſaid the Fox immediately, this is not indeed 
an Offence againſt the Letter of the Law, which 
mentions only the doing hurt to Beaſts, and 
takes no notice of eating of Hay: but if we 
reflect on the dangerous Conſequences of this 
Action, and that ſo reverend a Creature as a 
chillaged Man, by being thus rob'd of his Hay in 
the Winter, and coming the next day to con- 
tinue his Road without it, might have caught a 
Cold, a Cough, and a Colick, that would have 
brought his grey Hairs to the Grave: Whoever 
I ay, reflects on this, cannot but be of my Opi- 
nion, which is, that the Aſs largely deſerves to 
die, Couſin Wolf, what ſay you to this Matter ? 
aid the Wolf, am of opinion, that by rea- 


on of the ill conſequences that might have-at- 


Q 3 tended 
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themſelves. 0 
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/ tended this Action, the Aſs deſerves a double 


Dezth, and to be made an example to others, 
With that he leap'd upon him, and tore out his 


Throat, and the Fox and he immediately eat 


him up. 

Theſe two Fables therefore aredeſign'd to in- 
ſtruct us, that one or few Lawgivers always 
make Laws to their own advantage : And thar 
one or few Judges always interpret, explain and 
execute the Laws according as they are affected 
to the Parties concern'd, or as they expect to 
receive ſome private advantage from their De- 
crees. And by conſequence theſe Fables farther 
reach us, that in thoſe imperfe& Governments 
and corrupt Tribunals, the- open Infringers of 
the Laws may at all times be no leſs acquitted, 
under colout of fome pretended good Intenti- 


ons, than thoſe who are manifeſtly innocent may 


be puniſh'd on pretence of ſome imaginary i! 
Conſequences. Dat veniam Corvis, vexat Cen- 
Jura Columbos. And that moreover the little 
Villains are often puniſn'd according to the 
Rigor of the Law, while the Great ones deſpite 
and trample on all good Laws, and even on the 
Judges. themſelves, if they pretend to exerciſe 
their Juriſdiction over them: And by ſo doing, 
inſtead of being brought to Juſtice, and ppniſh'd 
for their Crimes, as the other Inhabitants are, 
they openly, and without being ſubject to any 
Laws, command over all their Fellow Subjects at 
will, as over ſo many miſerable Slaves. In which 
thoſe Tyrants imitate the great Fiſh, not'only in 
breaking the Nets in which the Fiſher men thought 
to have taken them and the little Fiſh together, 
but alſo in afterwards deyouring; the leſſer Fiſh 

— 5 FABLE 
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FAB L E XXXVIII. 
The High Trees and the Low Trees. 


HE Sun, by ſhooting down his fer- 
vid and productive Rays on many 
fruitful Vallies and their adjacent Hills, 
which were likewiſe water'd in proper Sea- 
ſons with Dews and Rains from Heaven, 
had caus'd to ſpring up there without Seed 
all ſorts of Trees and Shrubs; who not- 
withſtanding the many bleak and pinching 
Winters that enſu'd, the many tempeſtuous 
Winds and Storms of pattering Hail, thriv'd 
and grew up by {low degrees, and came at 
length to be a ſtately Wood. In their ten- 
der Years indeed they rock*d this way and 
that before the driving Winds, and wav'd 
their leafy Honours : But the Richneſs of 
the Soil had ſhot them up ſo thick and near 
one another, that each of them bore his 
tof the Violence, and help'd to break its 
age: So that nor Winds nor Winters Fury 
could rend or overthrow their Trunks, nor 
hinder them from attaining the Bounds of 
their natural Growth. But when they were 
arriw'd to this happy Station, for which they 
* 24 all 
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all and each of them ſo much had long'd ; 
when the higheſt Trees kept off the ill Wea- 
ther from the low Trees and the Shrubs; 
when the topmoſt Branches of the low Trees 
protected not only the Trunks, but the low- 
eſt ſpreading Branches of the High; and 
laſtly, when the Shrubs ſo well defended the 
Stems of the low Trees, that all the outra: 
geous Winter of the Air in vain diſcharg'd 
its deſtructive Fury on their united Force: 
Then it happen'd that firſt the Greek and Ita- | 
lian Cy preſſes, then the ſturdy and unſhaken I fat 
German Oaks, and the Scorch Linden, and laſt- I the! 
ly the ſhallow-rooted Flemiſh Poplars, regard. W mat 
ing their own height, proudly imagin'd, that 
the lower Trees and Shrubs. drew from the MW Tr 
Earth part of the nouriſhing Moiſture that Bre 
belong'd to them, and that if they were fed Gr 
with it, their loſty Heads would ſhoot up ho 
yet much higher, and their ſpreading Bran- | 
_ extend themſelves far wider than they 
10. ö | 

Theſe high Trees therefore, deſirous to 
arrive to a greater height, fell to rooting out 
all the leſſer Trees and Shrubs, none except» 
ed, without any Mercy. But they, parti- 
cularly the Vine and the Olive, the Pear and 
the Apple Trees, in great patience remon- [ 
{trated to them, That by the favour of Hea- 
ven they were ſprung up out af the ſame Soil 
together, and were grown up in that com- 


1 mon 
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mon natural Freedom, that they did not the 
leaſt harm to any of them, either with their 
Roots, their Branches, or their Fruits : but 
that on the contrary they many ways protect- 
ed the higher Trees from ill Accidents, and 
with their Fruits rejoiĩcꝰd and fed both God and 
Man, from whom they all receiv*d their Good: 
they beſought em therefore to permit em to 
grow and flouriſh with *em as before. But all 
in vain: for the high Trees fell upon ꝰ em, and 
rooted them up with great Joy and Satiſ- 
faction, till the next ſtormy Winter finding 
them thus bare, and all their Shelter gone, 
made adiſmal Havock among them, ſed 
the Roots of ſome into the Air, rent the 
Trunks of others, but tore and mangled the 
Branches of them all, and ſcatter'd the 
Ground with the blaſted Glories of their dif- 
honour'd Heads. 


EXPLICATIO V. 


Y the high and fruitleſs Trees we mean am- 
LI bitious and covetous Men. 
By the low fruitful Trees, the careful and la- 
borious Inhabitants of Countries or Cities. 
The other Words of this Fable need no par- 
ticular Explication, 


LL men are born with an equally little 
CA ſhare of Knowledg, Virtue and Power 
and the Inequality or Superiority thereof, that 
e | appears 
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appears afterwards in them, very ſeldom takes 
its riſe, or is grounded upon any eminent Know- 
ledg or Virtue, as ia Reaſon and Juſtice it ought 
to be: but, on the contrary, that difference 
chiefly proceeds from the good or ill Fortune of 
our Parents, or from ſome other Accident in 
which our Knowledg and Virtue have no ſhare. 
And this is the reaſon that weak men, who excel 
others in Knowledg and Virtne, but have no 
power over them, are always deſirous, that the 
Strong would behave themſelves according to 
Reaſon and Juſtice. And from hence too it is, 
that, an the other hand, the Strong, being con- 
ſcious to themſelves that they indeed ſurpaſs o- 
thers in Strength, but not in Knowledg or Vir- 
tue, often ſo flight and diſdain all Reaſon and 
Juſtice, that they will not lend an Ear to their 
Dictates, but make uſe of Force only againſt their 
Inferiors in Power: Quod non poteſt, vult poſſe 
quz nimium poteſt. Senec. Hip. 

And tho our Lord and Saviour FESUS 
CHRIST, and his Diſciples, have abundantly 
taught, and by their Lives and Deaths confirm'd 
to us this Truth : That men, without any re- 
gard either to Sovereign or Subject, ought not 
to compel one another, exteriorly to do qr 
not to do any thing, but to perſwade by Argu- 
ment and convince them by good Examples of 
Life, to the end that what they do may be done 
willingly and with a free heart: we ſee never- 
tholeſs that the mighty Roman Emperors and 
their Great Subjects, would give ſo little ear to 
this good Reaſon and Juſtice of thoſe weak Men, 
but powerful Teachers, that within the firſt 
three Hundred Years, they nine ſeveral times 
Ov, a a " cruelly 
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cruelly perſecuted thoſe patient and virtuo 
Chriſtians, and, as much as in them lay, root 
them all out, or compel'd them, by the Advice 
of their Heatheniſn Prieſts, to pay an exterior, 
tho but feign'd, Adoration to their falſe Gods ; 
and ſo to conform their Lives to the Doctrine of 
thoſe Prieſts. 3 — r 
Nevertheleſs we read in Hiſtory, that theſe 


ſo reaſonable and virtuous Chriſtians, during 


their low and perſecuted Condition, truly con- 
verted an incredible number of Heathens and 
Fews to the Chriſtian Faith meerly by force of 
Truth, which they confirm'd by their good 
Lives, and by Conſtancy in all their Sufferings, 
without ever making uſe of any Violence what. 
ſoever ; but that by the means of the firſt Chri- 
ſtian Emperor Colonie, they were no ſooner 
grown over the heads of thoſe of the other 
per ſwaſion, but they contented themſelves no 
longer with being favour'd by the Temporal 
Power more than the Heathens and Jews were, 
but contrary to all good Reaſon, and the Doc- 
trine of the Primitive Chriſtians, they ſtir'd vp 
the ſecond Chriſtian Emperor to take away from 
the Heathens their Temples, and to forbid them 
the Exerciſe of their Religion upon pain of Death. 
And ſoon after, thoſe Roman Emperors having 
embrac'd the Chriſtian Faith, ſent Commands 
to all their Governours to drive 'away the 
Teachers or Prieſts of the Heathens out of the 
whole Roman Empire, and to burn all their 
Books that were written in defence of Paganiſm, 
or againſt the Faith of the Chriſtians. 15 

The Chriſtian Biſnops having thus got the 
Ears of the Emperors, and living at Court, _ 
dif - a6 et er'd 
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der'd ſo far aſtray from the true Paths of Chri- 
ſtianity, that teaches us to ſuffer in Patience, 
and uſe no Violence to others, but to perſwade 
by Argpment thoſe whom we mean to convert, 
that they had no ſooner got rid of their Pagan 
and Jewiſb Oppoſers, but they turn'd themſelves 
againſt all other Chriſtian Teachers: and their 
Aſſemblies ; who tho Net did not agree with 
them in every point of Doctrine, were never- 
theleſs more zealous and better Chriſtians than 
thoſe Court Biſhops themſelves ; who, in oppo- 
ſition to all other Teachers that differ'd from 
them both in Life and Doctrine, and by conſe- 

ence ſeem'd to reprove and rebuke them for 
158 and that they might have a fair pretence 
of perſecuting, baniſhing and putting them to 
death, did from time to time, under the Empe- 
rors Favour and Protection, ſummon Councils 
to meet and judg of the Differences between 
them; and which were always compos'd of ſuch 
Biſhops and Members, as would not fail to con- 
demn as Schiſmaticks and Hereticks, and baniſh 
out of the Roman Empire, all ſuch Chriſtians as 
the Court Biſhops pleas'd to direct them. 

Which Perſecution of Hereticks, under the 
Names of Aanichees, Donatiſts, Arrians, Nova- 
tians, Macedonians, Pelagians, Neſtoriant, Euty- 
chians, aud many others, continu'd ſo long a- 
mong the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, that that Em- 
dire became thereby ſo weak, that at length thoſe 

fty Perſecutors, and the low Chriſtians whom 
they would haye rooted out, were attack d by a 
greater Power, and fell moſt of them into the 
hands of the Mabometans. 


Mean 


e 
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Mean while the Biſhops of Rome, like ſo ma- 
ny Italian Cyprelles, renown'd for their tow'ring 
Ambition and Power, arriv'd to that height, not 
by Argument and force of Truth, but by perſe- 
cuting and uſing Violence to the Heathens, and 
by ſtirring vp many Uproars and bloody Wars 
among the Chriſtians, that they compel'd the 
brave German Emperors, the Henrys, the Frede- 
ricks and the Lewis's, to ſubmit their Necks to 
their Tyrannical Yoke. Nor may we forget to 
mention how about that time thoſe haughty 
Popes of Rome glutted themſelves with the Blood 
of many Chriſtian Martyrs, as the Albigenſes, 
the Waldenſes, the Wicklifsfs, and many others, 
for that they differ'd in Opinions of Faith from 
the Church of Rome. | 

At length came Martin Luther with his Diſci- 
ples, who diſcover'd and prov'd many Errors of 
that Church : His Opinions found belief in the 
Northern Countries and in the Upper Germany ; 
and he and his Party, by keeping themſelves our 
of the hands of the Popes, grew by degrees to 
that height, that like ſtubborn Northern or Ger- 
man Oaks, and contrary to all good Reaſon and 
Truth, they perſecuted and drove by force out 
of their Countries and Cities all other Reformers 
who any ways differ'd from their Opinions. In 
like manner too, after this, the Engliſh and Scotch 
Proteſtants, who were moſt in favour at Court, 
finding themſelves, like ſo many Scotch Lindens, 
grown up to a great height, barbarouſly pu- 
niſh'd or drove out of their Countrys, under 
the names of Puritans, Browniſts, Nonconfor- 
miſts, &c. all the Reformers and Reform'd Chri- 
ſtians, Who were nor ſo well regarded at w_— 

| an 
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and differ'd from them ina few things of little 
importance. 5 1 

And every one knows that the Reform'd 
Chriſtians in theſe Netherlands, have, under ſe. 
veral Names, gone thro and ſuffer d dreadful 

erſecutions that the Popes and Spaniſh Prieſts 
inflicted on them: nor ought we to be ignorant, 
that ſome of tlioſe who had the good fortune, 
like Flemiſh Poplars, to outſtrip the other Trees, 
have almoſt all of them follow'd the ſame ſteps, 
and contrary to the Religious Peace which they 
had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve, firſt forbid the 
Maſs, and then, under the Name of Hereticks 
or dangerous Innovators, hinder'd the Aſſem- 
dlies of all ſuch as diſter'd in the leaſt from their 
Opinions, as the Socinians, Remonſtrants, Car- 
teſians, and others; and by that means drove all 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Perſwaſions out of theſe 
Countries; as it has been ſeen in 1578, 1618, 
1673, and in the following Years. 

Now from all theſe Perſecutions of theſe high 
Reform'd Trees to deſtroy and exterminate the 
lower, and the Shrubs, who differ'd in Opinions 
from them, in all the above-mention'd Countries 
and Cities of Europe, it will certainly follow, 
unleſs God be wonderfully pleas'd to prevent it, 
tnat all thoſe that have ſeparated themſelves 
from the See of Rome, and who are now grown 
ſo high in their own Countries, will neverthe- 
leſs, by thus perſecuting and oppreſling their 
lower Brethren, ſo weaken the number of the 
Proteſtants, that as well the high as the low 
Trees, the Perſecutors as the Perſecuted, like 
ſo many worn out Oxen, no longer fit for the. 
toilſom Plough, muſt again ſabmit to bend their 
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Knees before the Romiſh Altars, and there be 
miſerably offer'd up in Sacrifice to the Church 
of Rome, and to the Ambition of her luxurious 
Prieſts, 

And when things are once arriv'd to this de- 
plorable Condition, when men come to be thus 
deprav'd in their Opinion, when Learning and 
Arts ſhall be again diſcountenanc'd, and our 
Perſons and Eſtates ſubje& to the Will of one 
Eccleſiaſtical Tyrant, all Europe will then become 
ſo weak, that it will certainly fall a Prey to the 
prevailing Power of the Mahometans : And the 
father, for that thoſe Infidels permit the Exerciſe 
of their Religious Worſhip to all the old Inhabi- 
tants that differ from them in Opinion, as well 
as to thoſe who, driven from other Lands, take 
ſhelter among them, and protect them from all 
the Violence of their too zealous and haughty 
Muſſulmen. 

And tho the ſame Baſeneſs and Imprudence of 
Great men in deſtroying their Inferiors be noleſs, 
nay, more viſible in all Affairs of State; and 
that therefore it might ſeem requiſite that in 
proof of that too we ſhould produce ſome Exam- 
ples; yet the Reader muſt call to mind, that 
this our Parable of the Trees moſtly regards 
thoſe Great Men, who according to the Civil 
Laws, cannot exerciſe any Sovereignty over 
thoſe that are leſs than 'themſelves, as if they 
were their Subjects or Slaves; and who, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, onght not 
to do ſo : for which reaſons we will not produce 
any; the rather too becauſe it is evident in it 
ſelf, that if the Men, who are preſum'd to be 
the moſt Holy, as the Chriſtian Prieſts and — 
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chers of the Church, commit ſuch Villanies, and 
imprudent Actions, to the prejudice of thoſe 
who are under them. certainly the like Uſage 
may much more reaſonably be expected from 
= Temporal Governors, and eſpecially from Kings 
and Princes, whoſe whole Lives and Reigns-are- 
famous and renown'd for Hypocriſy, Deceit 
and Tyranny. Beſides, this Explication is al. 
ready grown larger than ordinary, and for that 
reaſon we muſt not ſwell it any more with State 
Affairs. | | 
 Toconclude therefore, we ſay, that the In- 
ſtruction we learn by this Fable is, that men in 
high Stations are commonly fo petulant and rio. 
tous, that they are wont to contemn and prey 
on their Inferiors, nay, even to deſtroy them, 
tho generally their own Deſtruction follows. 
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* ay We LE XXXIX. 
The For and the Cock, 


"THE hungry Fox, meaning to fill his 

1 Belly with the Cock, ſtole ſoftly to- 
wards him; but the Cock ſpy'd him, and 
flew up into a Tree. The Fox, thinking he 
would be ſo filly as to be decoy*d down by a 
common Lie, faid to him, Stay where you 
are, or come down hither, *tis the faint 
thing to me; for our Monarch has proclaitn'd 
a Peace among all Beaſts, and. I-muſt not 
touch you. The Cock an{wer'd, 1 — 


nd I heard of this Peace you ſpeak of; but be 
ſk what you tell me true or falſe, tis certainly 
ge my ſafeſt way to continue where I am, for 
m here I know you can do me no hurt. 
5. The Fox, finding there was no good to be 
done with him, went away; in hopes it would 
a ſucceed better with him, if, truſting Jeſs to the 
at want of Knowledg and Prudence in others, 
ite ¶ than to his own Strength and wonderful Agi- 
lity, he lay in wait for this Cock, and leap'd 
n- upon him unawares. This he reſolv'd to 
put in execution, and lay continually lurking 
2 the Cock, till at length he found an op- 
m. portunity, and caught him. But as he was 

" Þ carrying him off to kill and devour him, he 
was ſurpriz d on a ſudden by fo dreadful a 
Storm of Rain and Wind, accompany*d with 
ſuch horrid Peals of Thunder, and Flaſhes 
of forky Lightning, that the poor terrify*d 
Fox, not knowing, what he did, open'd his 
Jaws, ſo that the Cock ſlipt away fiom 
lim, and flew again into a Tree, 

This wily Fox, fearing to die for Hunger 
if he got not the Cock once more into his 
Clutches, ſet all his wits to work to find out 
ſome means to do ſo. To this end he re- 
flected, that all the Beaſts, and Cocks in 
particular, were ſo vain-glorious and filly, 
that when common Lying or Cheating and 
Force have faild, they are often decerv'd and 
caught, by hearing their Virtues prais'd a- 
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bove meaſure, and even their Vices extol'd 
as if they were real Virtues. The Fox pro- 
mis'd himſelf that this would do, it he took 
right meaſures, and ſet himſelf about it 
under a ſhow of old and faithful Friendſhip; 
Soon after therefore he went again to the 
fame Cock, and harangu'd him thus. I was 
in my younger Days acquainted with your 
Father ; he was a very wiſe and virtuous 
Perſon, and 1 profited very much in his 
Converſation : Hearing therefore now in 
my old Age that he had left behind him a 
Son no leſs renown'd than he, but equal 
to his Father in all things, I have often in 
vain endeavour'd to ſpeak with you, for, 
without hearing what I have to ſay, you 
always fly from me. And not long ſinee, 
ſeeing you coming towards me, I was ſo 
tranſported with Joy that I could not con- 
rain my ſelf, but leapt haſtily upon you, 
meaning only to expreſs the grateful ſenſe 
J retain of the immenſe Debt I owe the 
Father, by kiſſing the Son's holy Prophetick 
Head; but obſerving that you took it amiſs, 
I immediately let you go: and the ſame de- 
{ire it is that has now brought me hither, 


to contract a ſincere and ſtrict Friendſhip 


with you, to join your great Wiſdom and 
Virtues to my Craft and Cunning, and in 
ſhort, to renew with you the old Corre- 
ſpondence which your Father and I, to both 


our 


out Advantages, held with each other? 
with you, I tay, who not only ſurpaſs all 
the other Fowl, but even your late glori- 
gus Sire himſelt. For, which of all the 
Fowl has ſo loud, ſo tuneful a Voice as you? 
Which of them ſo beautiful a Plumage ? 
Which of them ſo ſharp a Bill and Spurs? 
Which of them can foretel the good or ill 
Weather like your ſelf? Which of them 
an ſo regularly number the Hours, and 
wake men to their daily Labour as you? 
But above all this, you are ſo ſovereign a 
Maſter in feathering the Hens, that you 
make no diſtinction either of Mother or. 
Child, and ſo able at the Sport, that ſcatce 
the twelfth Lady ſucceſſively can cool yout 
vigorous Warmth, whoſe Fertility produ- 
ces ſo much Profit to Men. 
Moreover, I obſerve that Nature has a- 
dorn'd your Brows with a double, that is, 
2 Kingly and a Prieſtly Crown : A Mark of 
Favour and Preheminence that ſhe has not 
beſtow'd on any other Beaſt whatſoever, 
And therefore I can never enough wonder at 
the Stupidity of all the other Beaſts, in not 
baving given to you the Sovereignty. which 
ſa viſibly is your due. Be pleas'd therefore 
to come near me, who have more Knowledg 
than they, that I may pay you that Honour 
and Reyerence that of right belongs to you, 
not only by kiſſing Jour mighty and ered 
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Head, but alſo by giving the Son thoſe 
Marks of SubjeCtion and Obedience, which 
formerly I paid the Father. up 
The Cock was raviſh'd to hear himſelf 
thus prais'd, and flew that moment to em- 
brace the deceitful Sycophant, who laid hold 
of him and held him ſure, nor while he 
was eating him could refrain from inſulting 
over his deluded Prey. Who ever yet, ſays 
he, beheld ſo dull, ſo ſtupid a Beaſt, not to ſay a 
Prophet, who having twice eſcap'd my Snares, 
neither foreſaw nor took care of the third? 


EXPLICATION. 


B Foxes the Sages always underſtood, cheat - 
ing Knaves. 


By Cocks, Men of common Knowledg and 
Prudence. 


"I HEN things, that may prove proſpe- 
rous or adverſe to us, offer themſelves, 
or are repreſented to us in ſuch a manner, as 


not to awaken or ſtir up in us the Paſſions of 


Love or Hate, of Joy or Anger; we commonly, 
when ſuch things are obſcure, judg not of them 
at all; when clear, either for or againſt them, 
without deceiving our ſelves therein; or as we 
often ſay, without ſuffering our ſelves to be 
deceiv'd by others: And we hold it therefore 
for certain, that men, who are not prudent e- 
nough to keep themſelves from harm, have not 
artain'd to the common Underſtanding of Men, 
but are more ignorant and ſtupid than uſual. 


And 
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And from hence it often proceeds, that when 
malicious Knaves, by reaſon of the common 
human Underſtanding or ſufficient Knowledg of 
others, weaker than themſelves, have fail'd to 
they deceive them ; commonly lay a Snare to ſur- 
prize and overpower them on a ſudden, But if 
both theſe Expedients are impoſlible, or have 
miſcarryꝰd, and that they ſtill reſolve to praſecute 
their villanous Deſign, they have then no other 
Courſe to take but to conſider, how they ſhall 
provoke and excite in thoſe Perſons, whom they 
intend to deceive and ſubdue, the Paſſions of 
Love or Hate, Joy, Griefor Anger. 

But to come nearer to the Senſe of our Fable, 
we ſay, That Self- love, when we judg of our 
own ſelves, ſo cheats and deceives us, that we 
take our ſelves to be at leaſt one half more vir- 
tuous, wiſer, richer, &c, than we truly and in- 
deedare. So that thoſe wily Villains, building 
upon that Ground, and proceeding according- 
ly, by praiſing us far above our trve Merit, by 
degrees poſſeſs us with an Opinion, that they are 
well affected to us: Whereby they get an op- 

rtunity of ſtirring up in us our deareſt or moſt 
beloved Paſſion that reigns moſt in us, that they 
may thus certainly deceive us and all other men, 


who are gifted only with common Prudence and 


Underſtanding. To this purpoſe the Zalians 
ſay very well, Non & fiero Nemico, chi non ſa far 
Þ Amico. He is no dangerous Enemy, who can- 
not pretend to be a Friend. 
And for that Men in general are very greedy 
of Honour, of Power, and of Riches; it is the 
chief Canning and Maſter-piece of theſe wily 
Cheats to feign, that they have a great value and 
FIST eſteem 
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eſteem for us, and to be eternally ringing in our 
Ears that we are uncommonly handſom, wiſe, 
rich, learned, eloquent, and the like; or At 
leaſt that they will make us ſo. And thus they 
ſo confound and ſtupify our Underſtanding and 
Judgment, that we too eaſily give credit to thoſe 
Lies that tend to the making us great. And this 
has given occaſion to theſe common Sayings : 
'The Crow thinks her own Bird the faireſt. He 
that will lie and always be believ'd, muſt fay 
that à deform'd young Woman is beautiful 
While there are covetous and ambitions Men, 
Knaves will never want: for a Man's Avarice 
and Ambirion always betray his Wiſdom. 
This we learn, not only from the Hiſtories of 
other Nations, but alſo by our own daily Expe- 
rience. Thus the pagan e and Kings of 
old were wd to belreve, that there was fome-. 
thing more Divine in them than in any of their 
Subjects: and therefore they made themſelves 
de honour'd with Temples, Altars, Offerings 
and Prayers. And thus to this very day, and 
ſor the ſame reaſon, their Succeſſors are call'd 
Sacred Majeſties, and the Lord's Anointed. Nay 
more, ſorrowful Experience teaches us, that 
not only the blind Heathens of old could be thus 
cheated and abns'd, but that even at this hour, 
Chriſtians themſelves: who as men of clearer 
Underſtanding, boaſt that they pay only a rea- 
fonable Worſhip to God Almighty, are never- 
theleſs ſo Garken'd i in their Senſe and Judgment, 
that men can impoſe the Belief upon "hem 
that from time to time, one certain * is 15 
avour'd' and belov'd of 'God, chat he Has glven 
im: meyer td err, When he Pease any thing 
Vit !h 17,1 ſolemn. 
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ſolemnly concerning Religion or the Affairs of 
the Church. The ſame Experience alſo teaches 
us, that there are men among us, who boaſt gf 
a Divine Miſſion, and that, as God's Prieſts -and 
Ambaſſadors, they only have a Power of making 
Offerings for the Living and the Dead. Nor 
can we be ignorant, that even among thoſe, 'who 
have rejected the abovemention'd Errors of the 
Church of Rome, ſome dare give out, that, by 
virtue of a Divine Vocation, they are God Al- 
mighty's Envoys, and are alone impower'd to 
preach and explain his Myſteries and Will, ex- 
cluding all other men: and alſo that they have a 
Power of delivering over to Satan thoſe that 
apoſtatize or fall off from their Doctrine. 
And laſtly, there is another ſort of men among 
us, who imagine that at certain times they are 
inſpir'd, inſtructed and mov'd by the Holy Ghoſt. 
All which things in our opinion take their Riſe 
from the too great Love that Men commonly . 
bear to their own ſelves; as likewiſe from the 
Weakneſs of the common People, who have a 
high Opinion of things that are unknown to 
them, and which particularly diſcovers it ſelf, 
when any crafty ill-minded Men favour and en- 
courage their Imbecillity, that they may make uſe 
of it to promote their own Greatneſs or Pleaſure. 
So that the proper meaning of this Fable is, 
that when men are ſet upon and tempted by the 
deceitful Wiles of others, they may generally 
ſpeaking, eaſily defend themſelves againſt the 
Cheat, but not when by their too great Self-love 
they encourage and contribute to the Deceit, or 
ſaffer themſelves to be ſeduc d and give credit to 
the fair Words and Praiſes that others under a 
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| ſhew of Friendſhip whiſper in their Ears: And 
that our Ruin almoſt always proceeds from our 
own ſelves. Perditiotua ex te. | 


r 
The Peaſant and the Serpent. 


Peaſant, as he was travelling upon 
| the Road inthe Winter, found a great 
Serpent frozen {tif with Cold. Now the 
Country People in thoſe Parts were of opint- 
on, that to have a Serpent in the Houſe 
brought them good luck, and that the big- 
er he was, the more fortunate: they ſhould 
The Peaſant therefore taking him up, 
carry*d him home, and warming Pim by his 
Fire · ſide, brought him to himſelf, and thus 
ſav'd his Life. Then be gave a Charge to 
his Wiſe, from time to time to ſet him ſome- 
thing to eat near the Chimney, where the 
Serpent, ſeeing a Hole in the Wall, crept in. 
After which this Peaſant ſeem'd to be more 
8 in his Undertakings than he had 
een before. vol 
. Some time after this it happen'd upon a I fax 
Sunday, that the Peaſant having the Head- I in 
ach, kept his Bed, while his Wife and all I tin 
his Family went to Church: And the Ser- 
pent ſeeing all things quiet, came out of hi Pa 
Hole, and contrary to his Cuſtom look'd al ha 
3 ? 22 9 2 1 an 4: about 
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nd about the Room; which the Peaſant obſerv- 
ing, (for his Chamber was near the Chim- 
ney,” and the Door of it open) reſolv*d to 
— | fe the Upſhot of the Matter: and accord- 

ingly ſaw with his own Eyes, that the Ser- 

pent, having ſearch'd every Creek and Cor- 
+ Þ ner, and finding no body, went to the Fire, 

and ſhed his Venom in a great Pot that was 
on }f boiling with Meat for their Dinner, then 
eat preſently ſunk back into his Hole; expe&- 
he ing in all appearance that the whole Family 
eating of that Meat, would have been poy- 
ſon'd, and that thus he ſhould have been 
ſole Heir of all that was left. 

The Peaſant, as we were ſaying, having 
ſeen this, bury'd the Pot, Meat and all, in 
the Ground, that no body might receive 
harm by it. Then, to puniſh this not to be 
parallel'd Ingratitude as it deſerv'd, he plac'd 
himſelf, about the time that they us'd to 
ſeed the Ser pent, near the Hole, with an Ax 
in his Hand : But the Serpent, conſcious of 
what he had done, crept with great Circum- 
ſpection, and ſlower than he was wont: So 
that the Peaſant ſtriking at him as ſoon as he 
a aa him begin to appear, cut a great Notch 
d- in the Wall, but miſt the Poy ſoner, who 
ul } timely drew in his Head. 

r- For ſome time after this the Affairs of the 
1 Family ſeem'd not to go on ſo merrily as they 
had done before ; which the Wife perceiv- 
T EDS I OT TO 
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ing, advis'd her Husband to be Friends with 
the Serpent. To this end he came to the 
Hole, and calling to him, proteſted ſolemn- 
Ip, that he need not fear any hurt from him, 
in caſe he pleagd to forget all that was paſt, 
and renew his Friend{hip with him, To 
which this prudent and worldy-wiſe Serpent 
anſwer'd: Tho we can loſe our Lives but 
once, and that they are of equal Service to 
both of us; yet *tis ſcarce poſſible, and 
wholly incredible, that the ſight of me for 
the future ſhould not make your old Wounds 
bleed afreſh, and renewing in your Memo- 
ry my unpardonable Ingratitude, . provoke 
you to take care of not being in the like 
danger from my part any more; which you 
could not do, but by depriving me of al 
poſſibility of attempting againſt your Life for 
the future : that is, you mult either kill or lay 
me under per erte e For the 
Proverb ſays true, Morta la Beſtia, morto & il 
deneno: A dead Dog never bites, So that ! 
have indeed great reaſon to fear, that at the 
firſt opportunity you would give me no 
Quatter. At leaſt if you could truly for- 


give and forget all, yet I ſhould never be 


able to creep into my Hole without ſeeing on 
the Wall the Remains of that deadly Blow 
that you defign'd to light upon my Head 
and Which moreoyer' I Thall call to min 

that 1 had largely deferv'd at your _ 
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Infornuch that I ſhould have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that with the firſt opportunity you 
would endeavour to mend your Blow, unleſs 
I prevented it by killing you firſt, Iam 
therefore of opinion, that as Affairs — 
between us, there can be no other Safe 
Security either for you or me, that we al 
not ſooner or later kill one another, and in 
the mean while live more uneaſy and anxious 
Lives _ we do now, but by going as far 
away from one another as we can; and then 
too by being both of us on our guards. 


EXPLICATION. 


B the Serpent the Sages underſtood a very 


covetous and niggardly ; or a prudent po- 
litick Man. 


By the Peaſant, 
improvident Man. 


a good-natur'd, credulous 


Ince all reaſonable Creatures, none excepted, 
ought chiefly to take care of themſelves ; and 
ſince, whenever we have any thing to do with 
bthers, we know that. a well regulated mutual 
Love ought to begin at home; it follows from 
thence, chat no man of Undlerſtanding ever does 
a good turn to another, but believing and hop- 
ing, that, when Occaſion ſhall offer, he ſhall re- 
ceive from him who enjoy the benefit, or from 
ſome other, a ſutable Return of his Kindneſs. 
And whenever afterwards he who receiv'd the 


As by willingly doing forue good t turn 15 
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his Benefa&or, or to thoſe who are dear to him, 
acknowledges the Favour, or, by refuſing to re. 
Turn the Kindneſs, ſeems to deny or have forgot 
it; he is ſaid to be grateful or ungrateful : And 
Gratitude truly excites and kindles, and Ingrati- 
tude truly ſtifles and extinguiſnes all human Vir. 
tues. So that by conſequence the grateful man 
deſerves the higheſt Eſteem, and the Ungrate- 
ful, to be deteſted and abhor'd : for, Omne dix- 
eris maledictum, cum ingratum dixerts, ſaid the 
antient Latins : Say only that he is ungrateful, 
and you have ſaid all the ill of him that can in 
this World be ſaid of any man, | 

Thus too the Greeks, meaning in their Fables 
to deſcribe an ungrateful man, tell us, that a 
Wolf, who had a Bone ſticking in his Throat, 
earneſtly intreated the Crane to pull it out, and 
ſo ſave his Life : and that the Crane, with her 
long Neck and Bill, drew it out from the bot- 
tom of his Throat, hoping that the Wolf would 
be grateful to her for that ſignal Service, but 
that he, inſtead thereof, ſaid thus to the Crane: 
You ought to think your ſelf plentifully reward - 
ed, in that when your Head was in my Mouth, 
I bit it not off. 

'Tis alſo worthy to be obſerv'd that the ſame 
Greeks teaching us in ſeventeen ſeveral Fables to 
know the Nature of the Wolf, repreſent indeed 
by him ſtupid and cheated, as well as cheatin 
gluttonous, niggardly, envious, perjur'd an 
cruel Men; but that they never by the Wolf 
teach us any one ſingle Virtue of Mankind: 
Which Obſervation of thoſe Fables gives us not 
obſcurely to know, that no Virtue whatſoever 
can be found in ungrateful men. : 
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And tho the Eaſtern Fables farther teach uss 
that men in general write all the good turns they 
receive upon the Sands or on the Sea-ſhore, 
where the firſt Blaſt of Wind, or flowing Tides 
efface the flitting Characters; but engrave the 
Benefits they do to others upon ſtony Rocks, 
where the Writing remains for ever; and like- 
wiſe that even among all the Beaſts of rhe Earth 
there is not to be found ſo ungrateful a Creature ' 
as Man: We may not nevertheleſs burden our 
Conſciences, by refuſing to be helpful to others, 
from whom, if we were in the like Circum- 
ſtances, we ſhould willingly deſire the ſame 
Aſſiſtance. | 

But when Men, after they have receiv'd a great 
Kindnefs from another, above that common In- 
gratitude, and inſtead of being grateful to him, 
are thro Avarice or Ambition, Vices that alone 
are able to excite men to act the greateſt Villa- 
nies, puſh'd on to deſtroy and kill their Bene- 
factor, that they may rob him of his Eſtate, and 
enjoy his Imployments ; they commit an unſpeak- 
able Villany : nor have we in our Language a 
Word to expreſs the deteſtable Enormity of that 
Crime, which wholly deſtroys the very Ground 
or Foundation of all mutual Truſt and Confidence 
among Men, and renders the Perſons guilty 
thereof altogether unworthy of having any the 
leaſt Fellowſhip or Converſation with Man- 
kind. 

It argues therefore the greateſt Imprudence 
and want of Policy to reconcile our ſelves, or to 
renew the leaſt Converſation with ſuch Men, 
when their ungrateful Attempts have miſcar- 
ry'd : nor can it be expected that any ſhould _ 
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ſo fooliſh, but wholly ignorant and ſenſleſs Pea: 
ſants, who are not wiſe enough to foreſee their 
own Deſtruction, Thus this great Stupidity is 
repreſented to us in this Fable under the Perſons 
of a Clown and his Wife. wh 

It may now ſeem requiſite, and be expected of 
us, that we ſhould confirm what we have ſaid 
by Examples, and prove, as well we might, that 
in our own Country there have been all along,and 
are to this very day, many ſuch ambitious and co- 
vetous Scelerates,as alſo ſuch imprudent men: but 
that would give too great Offence ; for that the 
greateſt Villains, and at the ſame time the migh. 
tieſt Men of the whole Earth, would think 
themſelves hinted at in thoſe Examples; and 
finding themſelves gall'd, would not fail to wince, 
and wreak their Reſentments on the Mythologiſt 
of theſe Fables. CE LET 

We will content our ſelves therefore with ſay- 
ing, that the true meaning of this Fable is to 
teach us, that at all Times and in all Countries, 
there are to be found ſuch ungrateful and profli- 
gate Wretches as this Serpent, and ſuch igno. 
_ and ſtupid Men as this Peaſant and his 

ame. 
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The Phyſician and lis Patient. 


A N old Woman, having Cataradts 
| growing over her Eyes, with which 
ſhe was almoſt blind, made a Bargain with 
2 Phyſician, what ſhe ſhould give him to 
cure her; but no Cure no Mony, only he 
was to have a reaſonable Price for the Me- 
dicaments that he brought her; now having 
noready Mony, ſhe conſented that he ſhould 
take it out in her Houſhold Goods. The 
Doctor came every day to viſit her and dreſs 
her Eyes, and as often carry d away with him 
ſome piece of her Moveables, and kept the 
poor Woman ſo long in hand, wilfully de- 
laying the Cure, till at length he had ſtript 
her Houſe quite naked, and not left her a 
Rag: then he ſet himſelf to cure her in good 
earneſt, and having done fo in a little time, 
demanded the Mony that ſhe had agreed to 
give him for the Cure: But the Woman told 
him, Before you came to my Houſe I could 
ſee ſomething there, tho very dimly ; but 
now, when you ſay you have reſtor'd me 
to my Sight, I can ſee nothing there, and 
therefore will give you nothing; 


After 
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After this it happen'd that the ſame Phy- 
fician was ſent for to a Perſon who was ſick 
of a Dropſy and Fever, and kept his Bed: 
He came, and, having examir'd the Patient's 
Pulſe, Tongue and Urine, and enquir'd con, 
cerning the whole Conſtitution of his Body, 
promis'd to be careful of him, and went his 
way to ſend him ſomething to take. Being 
come to his own Houſe, he conſider'd, that 
Apium was good againſt the Dropſy, which 
once taken away, the Fever that was occa- 
ſion'd by it, would ceaſe, and his Patient 
thus recover his Health. But inſtead of pre- 
paring it himſelf, as he ought to have done, 
it came into his mind, that he had made an 
Appointment to meet an idle young Woman 
much about that time: He took therefore his 
Pen and Ink, and in great haſte writ, R Api; 
quantum ſatis, and order'd his young man 
to prepare and carry it to the Patient. 

The next day he went to viſit him, and 
asking how he found himſelf, the Patient 
told him, that he had been in ſo dead a Sleep 
that they had much ado to wake him. , The 
Doctor ſuſpected that his young man inſtead 
of Apium had read Opium, and given him a 
Doſe of it accordingly. However, that his 
Patient might not be dejected, he told him, 
that that Sleep had done him good. Then 
he writ in great haſte another Recipe: 
R Theriac, Venet. quantum ſatis, A _ 


| he; that among allthe uu Signs and Symp. 
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of Penice Treacle: Meaning to drive out the 
Dropſical Humour thro the Pores, and not 
thro the common Paſſages of Water, as he 
ought to have done, if he had had any 
Skill or Experience in the Art of Phyſick. 
Beſides, he fear'd that his young man would 
have agen read Opium for Apiam, and there- 
fore preſcribd this Remedy. The day fol- 
lowing he return'd again to viſit him, and 
enquiring how he had paſsꝰd the Night, the 
Patient anſwer?d, I have been all night long 
in a very great Sweat. The Phyſician re- 
ply'd, That's well; then my Phyſick has 
had its deſir d effect. And the day aſter re- 
turning again to his Patient, who told him 
that he had been trembling with Cold all 
night, he anſwer'd, That's a very good ſign 
that the Violence of your Fever is abated, 
and that it will change from a continu'd to 
an intermitting one, and in a little time leave 
22 quite: To which end I muſt gow pre- 
ibe you ſome Pouders to take. | 
Coming again the next day, his Patient 
told him that there was much more Water 
fallen upon his Belly and Stomach, and that 
he was ſwell'd ready to burſt. That's a 
certain ſign that the Feyer has left you, ſays 
the Doftor, and went his way, When he 
was gone, one of the Family asd the Sick, 
How he truly found himſelf. I find, ſays 
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toms I am going to die, as indeed he ſoon 
after did. And the Phyſician, accompany- 
ing the Corps to the Grave, ſaid to thoſe 
that walk'd near him, If my Patient had 
taken Clyſters, and would have abflain'd 
from drinking Wine, he would have been 
{till alive. To which one of them anſwer'd, 
Mr. Doctor, You ſhould have advisd and 
taken care of that while he was alive : What 
you ſay now ſeems only the idle tattling of 
a Quack. 


1+BXP LICATION. 
L L the Words of this Apologue are us'd 


in their proper Senſe, and therefore need 
no Explication. | 


Cecins it is true, that Philoſophy,. or the 
3 Knowledg of all natural things is the only 
fure ground upon which the Art of Phyſick can 
be built: So that where a Philoſopher leaves off 
with his Proofs and Knowledg of natural things, 
a good Phyſician can firſt begin to put in practice 
his Art of Phyſick, by applying particularly 
that Philoſophical Knowledg not only to human 
Bodies, and their ſeveral Diſeaſes and Paſſions, 
but alſo to all thoſe natural. things that may be 
beneficial or prejudicial to them; as not only 
good Reaſon, but thoſe excellent Philoſophers, 
Ariſtotle and Renatus ' Deſcartes themſelves teach 
us. And tho it be true, that in former times 
Men had ſome Philoſophical Knowledg concern- 
ing thoſe things; yet by degrees it was _ 
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ſen'd and decay'd, that in the Days of our Fa- 
thers ſcarce any Knowledg thereof remain'd, till 
our Age produc'd ſome Men of Excellent Learn- 
ing and Parts, particularly that incomparable 
and profound Philoſopher Kenatus Deſcartes, who 
have begun to diſcover and make known to Man- 
kind the Knowledg of natural things. We muſt 
nevertheleſs own, that that Philoſophy is to this 
day arriv'd no farther than to the Enowleds of 
the (Corpora /ampliciſſima) molt ſimple natural 
things: And that the Bodies of Men are com- 
pos'd and join'd together of ſo many things, all 
of them ſo differently order'd and variouſly 
mingled, and alſo continually fed and nouriſh'd 
in like manner, that we know not certainly 
the proper Being or true Qualities and Attri- 
butes of a human Body, nor of thoſe natural 
things by which it is ſupported. 4 

And therefore too tis plainly evident, that 
to this very day we have no ſure or certain Know- 
ledg in the Art of Phylick ; and can propoſe 
only obſcure and poſing Riddles, and make only 
blind and uncertain Gueſſes what things are ule- 
ful or what hurtful, to our Bodies. 1 zyp- 
tians indeed ſeem to have been atriv'd to a great- 
er Knowledg in Philoſophy and Phylick than we 
now. have. And of thoſe Arts it was that St. 
Stephen ſpoke, when he ſaid, That Moſes was 
inſtructed in all the Wiſdom of the Epyptians, 
and was mighty in Words and Works. - A&. 7. 
Which, when we canſidet [that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and all other Writers that treat of the 
Egyptians, call the Pharaob's Kings of the Egyp- 
tian, will bem ſtrange to us: becaple it is mo- 
rally impoſſible, that under a Rlngly Govern- 
. met, 
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ment, the Liberal Arts and Sciences ſhould be 


incourag d, or could arrive to ſuch a height. 
But to ſet this matter in a true Light, we muſt 
know, that Egypt was indeed a free Republick, 


and that of all the Families of the Egyptians, 
that of Pharaob was made choice of to be Chief 
of it: Yet when they were elected to that Dig- 
nity, they were nevertheleſs, as well as all the 


other Inhabitants, ſubject to the Laws, and to 


the Puniſhments ordain'd by them. Nor would 
that free Republick allow them to have any Sol- 


diers, or the Sons of Soldiers to attend on their 
Perſons, but only the Sons of the moſt conſidera- 
ble of their Prieſts. Beſides, the Laws there 
were ſo ſtrictly obſerv*d, that that Republick 


ſubliſted above three Thouſand ſeven hundred 


Years, with the ſame Laws, without making 
any Alteration in them. Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. 2. c. 
13. And we readtooin the Writings of the 


fame Diodorus Siculus, as alſo in the Oration of 


Iſocrates in praiſe of Buſiris, that from all Anti- 
quity the People of Egypt were divided intoffive 
Claſſes or States: One of which was appointed 
to till the Land, another to carry on the Com- 
merce and Merchandize, the third conſiſted of 
Handicrafts- men, the fourth of Soldiers and 
Men brought up in Martial Diſcipline, and laſt- 
ly the took care of the Worſhip of their 
Gods. All whichPrieſts or Men employ'd in 
the Service of their Religion, liv'd on the Holy 
Revennes in Sobriety without bodily Labour, 
and among theſe were compriz'd the Philoſophers 
and Phyſicians. we EAMG Ate +. uk 


And what moſt conduc'd. to the bringing of 
Arts and Sciences to great perfection, was, _ 
WE 4 2 
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all the Egyptians were oblig'd, on pain of Cor- 
poral Puniſhment, to follow ſuch and no other 
Imployments, than thoſe which their Parents 
and Forefathers had follow'd before them, and 
in which they themſelves had been brought up. 
And whereas that Government laſted many Hun- 
dreds of Years ; and that by conſequence all the 
Arts and Sciences, that were mean while found 
out or invented, never fail'd to deſcend from 
the Parents to their Children: the Wiſdom of 
the Egyptians was held in ſuch Renown, that all 
Lovers of Learning repair'd thither from all the 
adjacent Countries, eſpecially from Greece, to 
be inſtructed in their Knowledg and Arts. 
But to keep cloſer to the proper meaning of 
this Fable, and to confine our Diſcourſe to Phy- 
ſicians only: it will be uſeful to know, that in 
Egypt the Phyſicians took no Reward from their 
Patients, bnt were maintain'd at the Expence of 
the Republick. And that among the Egyptians 
of old, and the Greeks after them, Surgery, 
Phyſick, and the preparing of all Remedies and 
Medicaments, were the buſineſs of one and the 
ſame Man: So that a Surgeon was both a Phyſi- 
cian and Apothecary, . And the Egyptians thro 
that long proceſs of time, and continual Prac- 
tice, were become ſo expert in the Art of Phy- 
lick, that they never  try'd Experiments on the 
Bodies of their Patients, nor ever endeavour?d 
to cure them by uncertain Remedies, or that 
could do them any harm, but always made uſe of 
ſafe and approv'd Medicaments, of whoſe Nature 
and Virtues they had had a long Experience; 
nor might they do otherwiſe on pain of Puniſh- 
ment: So that their Remedies did good, and re- 
S-3 ſtor'd 
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ſtor'd Health to the Sick, and heaPd the Wound. 
ed, in like manner as our common and known 
Food is wont to encreaſe the Strength of ſound 
and healthful Bodies. terns | 

And this Knowledg and Wiſdom of the Egyp. 
tians laſted as long as their Free Gqvernment. 
And Apollo, a Native of Delos, Chief of the l- 
flands Cyclades in the Ægean Sea, learn'd the 
Art of Phyſick from them, and having praQtisd 
it long in Greece, left it to his Son Æſrulapiu, 
who likewiſe after a long Practice of it in the 
ſame Country, taught it to his Son Hippocrates of 
Coos, who beſides the Inſtructions and Know ledg 
that he had receiv'd from his Forefathers, im- 
prov'd his Skill by examining the Symptoms of 
the Diſeaſes of ſuch as had been cur'd ; which, 
rogether with the Remedies that had been made 
uſe of for their Cure, were, according to the 
Cuſtom of that time, written upon certain Ta- 
bles, and openly hung up in their Temples for 
the Benefit and Inſtruction of all the Inhabitants 
of the Country. Somos; men ob 

Now this Riſe of Phyſick among the Egyptians, 
and the Succeſſion thereof among the Grecians, 
from Grandfather to Son and Grandſon, as alſo 
many good Obſervations and Experiments in that 
Art and in Surgery, ſpread abroad the Fame and 
Renown of Heppocrates in many Countries: who 
in his old Age wrote ſuch-wiſe and curious, but 
ſhort Obſervations relating to the Art of Phy- 
ſick, that ſince the other Writings of the Egyp- 
tian Prieſts, which would have given us a full 
Knowledg of it, if not deſtroy'd, haveremaind 
undiſcover'd, his, which give us only a little 
 Dravght or ſhort Scheme of that Art, have * 
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tinwd in ſuch Reputation, that all thoſe who have 
been thought to underſtand them, were repnted 
to be very knowing in the Art of Phyſick. 
But foraſmuch as neither Philoſophy nor Phy- 
ſick were confin'd to the Practice of the ſame 
Race of Men among the Greeks, the Philoſophical 
Knowledg of things fell to decay, and by conſe- 
quence much more the Art of Phylick, which 
by little and little dwindled to nothing : and 
about ſix hundred Years after the Days of Hippo- 
crates, the Emperor Adrian cry'd out upon his 
Death-bed, Many Phyſicians have kilPd the Em- 
peror. Nevertheleſs there was ſo much to be 
got by the Practice of Phyſick in thoſe Days, as 
gave the Phyſicians ſufficient Encouragement to 
apply themſelves to it. This weleara from Ga- 
lenus and Celſus, the firſt of whom wrote about 
fifty, the other about a hundred Years after the 
Death of that Emperor. However the Profit 
of that Art fell ſo much away, and Phylicians 
loſt their Reputation to that degree, that among 
the Romans the Practice of Phyſick was the proper 
Imployment of Slaves. And by a Law made on 
purpoſe to regulate the Price of Slaves, one of 20 
Years old or upwards, ho had never follow d any 
Imployment or Trade, was rated at 20 Angels 
of Gold; one that had been brought up to ſome 


thing, at 30; and a Slave who had been edi - 


cated in the Art of Phyſick, at 60, and no 
higher. Nay in the Year 534. after the Birth 
of our Saviour, the whole Art of Phylick was 
valn'd at no more than 40 Angels. 

And whereas ſince thoſe days Surgery, Phy- 
fick, and the Art of preparing Medicaments, 
has been practis'd by certain Men, who after 

| S 4 having 
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having ſerv'd a ſhort Apprenticeſhip either in 
the Univerſities, or in the Shops of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries, are, to the excluſion of all o- 
thers, intitul'd to follow thoſe Arts, like ſo ma- 
ny Trades, of which they have given Proofs of 
their Ability before the Maſters of the Compa- 
nies : thoſe Arts are truly become the Deriſion of 
men of ſound Judgment and good Senſe : and 
Phyſicians, Surgeons and A pothecaries are there- 
by grown in ſome meaſure like Idols, in that they 
are honour'd and worſhip'd only by the Igno- 
rant. For the Wiſe never ſend for them to their 
aid, ſo much out of any ſound Deliberation or 
force of good Reaſon, and believing that they 
ought to truſt to their Skill, as out of great 
fear of their Diſeaſe, and not knowing but 
perhaps they may do them more good than other 
experienc'd men: for even the Wiſe, when 
ſeiz'd by Sickneſs, or tormenting Pains, are apt 
to grow too credulous, and begin to believe and 
hope that Phyſicians can and will give them 
ws. 6 Quod nimis miſeri volunt, boc facile credunt ; 
Sen. Hercul. Fur, but never refle& how great Miſ- 
chief unexperienc'd, careleſs or malicious Phy- 
ficians may inadvertently and perhaps will wil- 
fully do their Patients. 

But Surgery has this advantage over the other 
two, that Surgeons ſee the Diſtemper before 
their Eyes, and can cure many that would not 
indeed in time cure themſelves by force of Na- 
ture: as taking off any unnatural Excreſcence 
from human Bodies, replacing diſlocated Joints, 
fetting broken Bones, taking the Stone out of 
the Bladder, couching the Cataracts of the Eyes 

curing Burſts, Ruptures, and all venereal Dic 
8 | | Ce tempers, 
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tempers, cutting out Cancers, delivering Wo- 
men in Labour, as alſo by healing of Fleſh- 
wounds, that Nature would indeed heal in time 
of her ſelf, but not fo ſoon. Nevertheleſs theſe 
Operators are often to blame in that they keep 
their Patients long under their hands, and delay 
the Cure that they may pick their Pockets. And 
this is that which the Greeks intended to ſcourge 
by that part of this Fable, where the Phyſician 
would not cure the old Woman of her Catar 

till he had firſt ſwept away all the Goods ont of 
her Houſe. a | 

But our modern Phyſicians and Apothecaries 
have not only departed from thoſe known old 
Grounds or Maxims of Philoſophy, from the 
Succeſſion of thoſe Arts in the ſame Families, 
and from the joining them together in one and 
the ſame Perſon: But, contrary to thoſe good 
Foundations which the Egyptians had ſo whole- 
ſomly laid, have made ſeveral Guilds of the 
Art of Phyſick; and beſides they have ſer up 
the Medicament againſt the Aliment (AHedica- 
mentum contra Alimentum commiſerunt) as if they 
were incompatible, and could not ſubſiſt toge- 
ther, as they did of old among the Egyptians, 
and as they always onght to do, and would, if 
that Art were practis d according to any certain 
and true Knowledg of it. 

Inſomuch that thoſe Arts now- a- days ſeem to 
conſiſt in nothing but in unmercifully purging, 
bleeding, vomiting and ſweating the Patient, 
and in giving him Potions to cauſe Sleep; tho 
all thoſe Remedies will certainly weaken his 
Strength, and after all both Doctor and Apothe- 
cary are uncertain whether he will ever be the 
better for them or not. But 
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But to excuſe their Ignorance and want of 
Experience, they tell the Patient, that as men 
wha are going to leap retire ſome Steps back- 
ward that they may leap the farther, ſo they 
muſt make their Patient weaker, that they may 
after make him the ſtronger. Thus they wheedle 
and impoſe on him a vain Belief of their Capa- 
cities, till the Force of Nature has thrown off 
the Diſeaſe and their Phyſick; and then they 
boaſt aloud of their wonderful Remedies, but 
aſcribe not in the leaſt his Recovery to God or 
the force of Nature: And when the Patient 
happens to die, they will not avow their Igno- 
rance, but pretend that Nature wanted Strength 
to make their Medicaments have their due Ope- 
ration, and that all Art is vain when Death 
knocks at the Door: Contra vim Mortis non ef 
Aedicamen in Hortts, 

But the wiſeſt and beſt Phyſicians, who have 
ſiniſh'd their Studies at the Univerſity, and are 
convinc'd of the Vainneſs of their Art, how un- 
certain it is, and whether by following the Rules 
of it they can cure a Diſeaſe which Nature would 
not have cur'd in time, are very cautious how 
they treat their Patients, and never preſcribe 
them any thing but. what they are ſure cannot 
hurt, but may do them. good, to the end that 
they may thus gain time, and preſerve a good 
Conſcience, leaving the Sick to God and Time 
to cure him. Oa the contrary, the unwiſe and 
imprudent Phyſicians always treat their Patients, 
right or wrong, according to the Rules of Art, 
that they learnt at the Univerſity from the Lec- 
tures of Profeſſors, or from Books of which they 
haye a great opinion themſelves, tho they know 
| In 
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their Hearts, that far from haying.,cur'd any, 
many have dy'd under their hands only by hav- 
ing been treated according to thoſe Rules: but, 
Curemus eAEgrum ſecundum Methodum Galeni, & 
moriatur in nomine Domini : Let's treat our Pa- 
tient as Galen directs, and let him die a-God's 
name. | | | 
Moreover theſe ignorant Phyſicians, conſcious 
to themſelves that they can do their Patient no 
good, take but little thought of him or his Diſ- 
caſe, and have no ſooner left him, but they go 
to ſee a Miſtreſs, to ſit at a Chocolate Houſe 
chatting of News, or to drink a Glaſs of Wine 
with a Friend at a Tavern, neglecting mean 
while to ſee their Preſcriptions prepar'd, and 
often leave that Care to Boys; and tho their 
Phyſick has never ſo ill an effect on the Body of 
the Patient, yet they always praiſe it to a high 
degree, and are ſure to keep him in heart, what- 
ever ill Symptoms appear. Ga 

Thus the Phyſician of our Fable, having, by 
the miſtake of his Boys, given his Patient Opium 
inſtead of Apium, nevertheleſs prais'd the Effect 
it had had: and alio notwithſtanding the exceſ- 
five Sweat, the Trembling, the great Heat, and 
after that the vaſt Confluence of Water in the 
Belly of his Patient, all of them the ill Effects of 
his pernicious Remedies, yet ſtill prais'd them 
highly, and gave the Sick great hopes of Recove- 
ry. Thus too we ſee in our days, how horribly 
ſoever our Phyſicians blunder, they never own 
themſelves in the wrong ; or that by weakening 


Sw, 


dies, they were the occaſion of their Death, bu, 


their Patients, or giving them improper b 4 


lay all the blame on worn out Nature, or they, © 


fated 
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fated Hour; and ſometimes lay the fault on the 
Deceas d, like the Phyſician of our Apologye, 
who ſaid of. the Perſon he had murder'd, that he 
would not have dy'd, if he could have been per. 
ſwaded to have taken Clyſters, and would have 
abſtain'd from Wine. 

But farther, tho anexperienc'd and good Phy. 
ſician ſhould have preſcrib'd a proper Remedy 
for his Patient, yet the Apothecary or his Man, 
either out of Ignorance, Careleſneſs or Self. 
Intereſt, may by miſtake or wilfully take one 
Drug for another, and by giving him Phyſick 

ite contrary to his Diſtemper, occaſion a quite 

ifferent Operation on the Body of the Patient 
from that which the Doctor intended, of which 
we ſee an Example in our Fable. And theſe are 
the chicf Reaſons that for many Ages Phyſicians 
have been in little requeſt with the wiſer ſort of 
Men. Of all which we could give thouſands of 
Examples; but to avoid being too tedious, we 
will detain the Reader no longer upon this Sub- 
ject, than while we tell him four Stories which 
are well atteſted, and very remarkable. 

A Statuary, who was not very fortunate in his 
Art, left that Trade, and betook himſelf to 
practiſe Phyſick : Now the Fellow had a ſmooth 
Tongue, and was very modeſt in his Behaviour 
and Words ; ſo that in a little time he came to 
have a great Reputation and Practice. Upon 
which one of his Friends ask'd him, how it was 
Þ ti that he, who in ſo many Years had made 


little of it in his Trade of Statuary, ſhould 
ve been ſo ſucceſsful in a few in that of Phyſi- 
cian? He anſwer'd, Tis not that I have more 
Skill or Experience in the one than in the * 
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but there is this Difference between them: My 
Faults in Carving were continually expos'd to the 
Eyes of all men; but thoſe I commit in Phy ſick 
by killing my Patients inſtead of curing them, 
ate immediately bury'd in the Earth. And hence 
came. the Saying, Medicis impune licet occidere, 
quia. terra errores eorum tegit. Phyſicians may 
murder on and not be puniſh'd, for that the 
Farth hides their Faults. | | | 
A ſick Perſon being unwilling to take a pur- 
zing Potion that his Phyſician had given him, 
and not daring to ſpeak againſt his Advice,threw 
it into his Cloſe-ſtool. In the Evening the Doc- 
tor came to enquire how his Purgation had 
work'd, and his Patient told him, it had not 
done amiſs with him. Upon which the Doctor 
viited the Cloſe-ſtool to ſee what it had brought 
away, and praiſing the Operation of his Phyſick 
at a mighty rate, ſaid, that the Sick would cer- 
tinly Have dy'd, if he had kept thoſe ill Hu- 
mors in his Body. Upon which the Patient burſt 
out in theſe Words: Indeed, Doctor, I was of 
the ſame opinion, and therefore never took 
them in. A me 
Tis related of Zandavil, that famous Phyſi- 
clan At Granada in Spain, that while he was with 
his Patients he behav'd himſelf like other Phy- 
licians, only that he never writ his Recipes at the 
Houſe of the Sick, but at his own; and that too 
238 Divine Providence pleas'd to order the mat- 
ter: for he us d to determine of the Diſeaſe of. 
lis Eatlent by ſixteen Lots that he kept always 
by ble for as many ſeveral Diſeaſts that reigu ꝗ 
moſt in Spain. But this was not all: for when 
he had drawn Lots for the Diſeaſe, he us'd to do 
; | the 
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the like for the Remedy, having allotted ſix. 
teen ſeveral Medicaments, for each Diſeaſe one. 
Now it happen d that a young Lady, who had 
a Fiſh-bone that ſtuck in her Throat, deſir'd his 
Aſſiſtance, and he according to his Cuſtom put 
it to Fortune what he ſhould give her, and the 
Lot fell upon a Clyſter : but as Luck would hay: 
it, partly thro the Apothecaries Aukwardneſ 
in giving it, and partly thro her Uneaſineſs in 
taking it, it made her vomit and throw the Bone 
out of her Throat. And thus Zandavil became 
more. famous than ever for his wonderful and 
ENS... i. 0 2. 
When by the Death of Queen Elizabeth, Jam; 
of Scotland came to be King of England, be 
thought fit to cauſe the Laws.that had former. 
ly been made againſt Popiſh Recuſants to be 
interpreted to extend againſt the Puritans, and 
accordingly . commanded that in all Pariſhes 
where the Miniſters were Nonconformiſts, and 
would not comply with the Church of England, 
they ſhould be turn'd out, and others put in their 
room. Now one of them preaching to his Pa- 
riſhioners, told them that if the Biſhop took his 
Living from him, it ſhould coſt many of them 
their Lives; whereupon he was accus'd of de- 
ſigning to raiſe a Sedition in the Country, but 
excus d himſelf in this manner. As I haye no- 
thing to live on, and keep my Wife and Chil- 
dren, but my Vicarage ; I intend, if I am turn d 
out of it, having ſome little Knowledg in Phy- 
ſick, to ſet up for a Doctor: And as my Pa- 
Tiſhioners love me very well, I doubt not but 
when they have occaſion they will make uſe of 
me for their Phyſician. Now I am fo Gow 
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ous to my ſelf of my Ignorance in that Art, 
that I know I ſhall make but little of it, till 
| have gain'd Experience at the Coſt of ma- 
ny of my Pariſhioners Lives. Upon this he was 
not only acquitted, but, to prevent a greater 
Miſchief that would have happen'd from his 
turning Phyſician, continu'd in his Living. 

This Fable therefore plainly teaches us, that the 
Art of Phyſick is at this day loſt and unknown; 
and that it is chang'd into a Trade of getting 
Money: Dat Galefius opes, dat Juſtinianis Honores. 
And that it is grounded only on vain and idle 
Conjectures, which no honeſt Phyſician ought to 
truſt to with his Patients who put their Lives in 
his hands, ſince any improper Remedy may oc- 
caſion their Death. And it farther ſhews that 
ignorant Phyſicians, who always boaſt the moſt. 
of their Skill, gueſs both at the Diſeaſe and its 
Cute, without any certain Knowledg of either; 
and that therefore wiſe men never take their 
Advice, but deride their Ignorance and con- 
ceited Folly. 5 | | 
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'The Thief and hin Mother. 


N ' Young Lad, who went to School, 
obſerving that his School-fellows were 
careleſs of their Books, took occaſion from 
time to time to make bold with them, and 
carry'd them home to his Mother, who in- 
ſtead of chiding and reproving her Son, 
ſeem'd well · pleas d, and fold the Books that 
he ſtole. The Stripling grew up, and 
his Parents took no care to teach him a 
Trade that he might earn his Bread; fo that 
he fell in time to downright er and 
took things of greater value; till by degrees 
he was ſo given to the Trade, that having 
once broke into a Houſe, and finding no- 
thing that he could carry off but a Cock he 
choſe to play at ſmall pane rather than ſtand 
out, and took him away. Poor Chanticleer 
beg'd pitifully for Life, and among other 


things alledg'd, that he never had done any 


man harm, but that, on the contrary, he 
was uſeful to them by his crowing to wake 
them to their Labour, For that reaſon, 
ſays the Thief, I will kill thee the _— 
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leſt at one time of other thou ſhouldſt chance 
to wake them in the Night, and ſpoil my 
n. an. 8 ; 
* * this it happen'd that this Thief, de- 
ſigning to rob a rich Man's Houſe, was bit- 
ten ſorely by a great Maſtiff, whom he in 
yain endeavour'd to appeaſe by throwing 
him Pieces of Bread that he had brought on 
zurpoſe in his Pocket: Fearing therefore to 
be diſcover'd and taken, he made off with 
all the haſte he could, and ask'd his Fellow 
how he ſhould get cur'd of the Bite ? He 
advisꝰd him to lay a bit of Bread on his bleed- 
ing Wound, and when it was foak'd in 
the Blood; to give it the ſame Dog that had 
bitten him, aſſuring him that his Wound 
would certainly heal of it ſelf in a little time 
after the Application of that Remedy. To 
which the Thief anſwer'd, Since that Dog 
bit me when I gave him Bread on another 
account, I ſhould certainly deſerve to be 
bitten by all the Dogs in the Town, if I 
{ſhould give him any more now that he hag 
bitten me. | b ett 

At length being cur'd of his Wound, he 
fell into Company with a Murderer, and 
made an Agreement with him, not only to 
rob the Houſe of a very rich Peaſant, but to 
kill him and all his Family, and to drive a- 
way the Cattle out of his Stall. Accordingly 
they, broke into the Wa one Nigh . 
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all the Family was aſleep, but could not a- 
gree what they ſhould ſet about firſt. The 
Murderer was of opinion, that they ought 
firſt to cut the throats of all that were aſleep, 
that then they might at their eaſe rifle and 
carry off whatever they pleasd. The 
Thief, who was more given to ſteal than to 
murder, was againſt this Advice, and ſaid, 
That if they miſs d to kill any one of them, 
he would cry out, and they ſhould then be 
oblig*d to run for't immediately without any 
Booty: that therefore it would be much 
better to drive the Cattel quietly out of the 
Stall, and by carry ing them off not loſe their 
Nights work, but make ſure of ſomething, 
The Murderer reply'd, To drive the Cattel 
out of the Stall at ſo unuſual an Houris cer- 
tainly dangerous; for ſome of them will 
not fail to lowe and wake the Family, by 
which means we ſhall be taken: this there - 
fore is the worſt Advice that could have been 
thought of. However, ſaid the Thief, I 
think it the beſt we can follow. While they 
were thus debating the Matter, the Family 
wak'd, leap'd out of Bed, and ſecur'd the 
Villains, whom they deliver'd over into the 
hands of the Judges, who condemn'd them 
to be put todeath'for Burglary and intended 
Murder, When they were brought to the 
Place of Execution, the Thief ſaw his Mo- 
ther weeping, wailing, and 2 at a 
| eavy 
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heavy rate for her Son's Misfortune, and 
ask'd the Hangman to permit him to take 
his laſt leave of her, and that they mighr 
kiſs at leaſt at parting ; which he pretending 
todo, bit off her Noſe. All the Company 
exclaim d againſt him for this Action, as the 
moſt impious that a dying Man could com- 
mit. But he excus d himſelf in this manner: 
Tis but juſt that ſhe who is more guilty 
than I, ſhould have ſome Puniſhment; and 
that I ſhould revenge my ſelf of her as T have 
done. For if ſhe, when in my Youth I 
ſtole my School-fellows Books and brought 
them to her, had puniſh'd, inſtead of abet- 
ting and encouraging me, or it ſhe had ta- 
ken care to have brought me up to any 
Trade, I ſhould not have committed thofe 

eat Villanies, for which I am now about to 
uffer Death. 


EXPLICATION. 


LL the Words are underſtood. in their 
proper Senſe, as is uſual in the Apologues 
of Men, but not in the Fables of Beaſts. 


HO the Divine Plato, who liv'd about four 
4 hundred Years before the Birth of our Lord 
add Saviour FESUS CHRIST, and that 
wiſe and wonderful Man Thomas More, Chan- 
cellor of England, * lived in the laſt 466, 
2 axe 
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have aſſerted in their Writings, that in a well.con- 
ſtituted Republick all things ought to be ſo much 
in common, that the Words Aeum and Tuum, 
Mine and Thine, ſhould never be heard or men- 
tioned there, for that they are the true Cauſes of 
all Debates, Quarrels, and Villanies among the 
Common People ; nevertheleſs it ſeems ſo abſo- 
lutely contrary to the Nature of Mankind, and 
ſo wholly impracticable, that, to the beſt of our 
Knowledg, there never has been to this very day 
any Republick on the face of the whole Earth, 
that was govern'd by any Laws or Cuſtoms, 
where a Community of Goods and Eſtates was, 
by thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms, enjoin'd among all 
the Inhabitants, and Property, or Meum and 

Tuum, forbidden. | 
Beſides, we muft alſo reflect, that Nature has 
made us Men, but Chance only Members of a 
Society or Republick; and that we muſt have 
had ſome Goods before the Law could make them 
common: ſo that *tis not eaſily to be compre- 
hended, that the Near and Thrifty could be 
prevail'd on willingly to put their Riches in 
common with the Poverty of laviſh and prodigal 
Men. And therefore *tis obvious to conceive, 
why thoie Thoughts of a Community of Goods 
have been eſteem'd ſo chimerical and vain, that 
they never yer got footing in the World, except 
only in the Brains of ſome particular Men, On 
the contrary, the Right of Mine and Thine has 
forc'd its way, and eſtabliſh'd it ſelf in all the 
Nations of the Earth ; and beſides, the acquiring 
and maintaining the Property of our Goods or 
Eſtates, together with the Support of our Bo- 
dies and Preſeryation of our Lives, — - 
get. Ounda- 
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Foundations on which all Governments, whether 
Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, or Democratical, 
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are laid, And tis moreover true, that all 
Cohabitations and mutual Treaties between Men 
center and ſubſiſt upon the Right of Mine and 
Thie. | 

Thus Reaſon and Juſtice, otherwiſe call'd the 
Law of Nature, as alſo the firſt Rules of the 
Roman or Civil Laws that agree with the Na- 
tural, teach us; That we muſt leave and give 
to every Man his own: And the ſame Laws alſo 
preſcribe, How, and in how many manners, ac- 
cording to Reaſon and Juſtice, any thing that 
does or does not belong to another, may be ac- 
quir'd and retain'd as a Property or our own ; 
and how and in how many Caſes we ought to 
abandon it. Vid. I. de Juſt. & Jur. < 3. de Ker. 
Divis. t. 1. de acq. rer. Dom. ff. t. t | 

And tho in the Republick of Lacedemon it was 
permitted to any Man to tike away and keep 
whatever another was negligent in preſerving 
or taking care of; and tho moreover in the 
Republick of the Egyptians every Man was al- 
low'd, after he had given in his Name to the 
Prieſts, to take away from any other, and to 
bring to thoſe Prieſts any thing on which the 
proper Owner neglected to keep a watchful Eye 
and which thoſe Prieſts deliver'd again to him, 
upon condition that he ſhould give the Thief the 
fourth Part of the Value of what he had ſtolen, 
according to the Prieſts Valuation: Vet theſe 
Orders or Laws were not deſign'd to deprive 
Men of their Right of Property, but to make 
them careful and vigilant to preſerve the Pro- 
perty of their on 4 And that Order 
| 3 che 
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the Egyptians tended particularly to theſe Ends, 
that the Proprietor. might ſuffer leſs Loſs, and 
that the Thief might run leſs hazard of loſing bis 
Life. And laſtly, that both of them might reay 
more Profit from the Goods that were ſtolen, 
than either the Proprietor or Thieves do now, 
in thoſe Countries where ſuch Theft is forbidden 

to all Men on pain of Death. 2510 
This being the Nature of the Property of 
things among Men, each of us ought to be con- 
vinc'd, that whoever, either by Deceit or Vio- 
lence, privately or openly, takes away the 
Goods or Eſtates of his Fellow-Inhabitanrs, 
thereby truly and as much as in him lies, endea- 
vours to break and deſtroy the Bands of all human 
Society, to ſubvert the Foundation ot all mutual 
Contracts and Agreements among Men, and of 
the Publick Government of a Country; and 
that therefore he ought to be treated as an open 
Enemy to Mankind, and to be brought to pub- 
lick and exemplary Puniſhment, as a Warning 
ty deter others from committing the like Vil- 

anies. | ile 

And this Puniſhment of Thieves and Robbers 
is the more needful, for that all Men are born with 
a natural Propenſity and Deſire of appropriating 
to themſelves, or of making their own whatever 
comes in their way and pleaſes them, as we daily 
ſee in Children; and find likewiſe by Experience, 
that the ſame Deſires continue with all neceſlitons 
Men when they are arriv'd to full Growth, if 
they have not by a good Education corrected that 
natural Bent and Inclination, And particularly 
we find this to be true in thoſe whoſe Patems 
have neglected to inſtruc them in any good Arts 
«3 ts en 1:64 or 
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or Imploy ments, whereby they might be able to 
get a Livelihood. 

For then that innate Deſire, join'd to their Ne- 
ceſſity and Averſion to Care and Labour, makes 
them deſirous to appropriate to themſelves the 
Goods of other Men; and if the Thefts they 
commit in their Youth: prove ſucceſsful and are 
not detected, they ſeem to them ſo ſweet and 
pleaſant, that they are very ſeldom wont to 
embrace any lawful means of living, partly for 
that they have neglected to capacitate themſelves 
for any Trade or Employment, and partly for 
that the Cuſtom of ſtealing is very difficult to 
be laid aſide; as the Spaniards ſay very well: La 
Coſtumbre de jugar, jurar, brivar y robar, es dura 
a deſachar : Tis a difficult Task to break our 
ſelyes of a Habit of Gaming, Swearing, Begging, 
and play ing the Thief. Going on therefore in 
their Thefts, according to the Nature of Men, 
they from time to time beeome more harden'd 
therein, and by degrees commit greater Villa- 
nies : Thus they bepin firſt to pilfer, and then, 
unleſs they are ſhut up or a ſtrict Eye kept on 
them, to ſteal things of Value, and to rob. 

And for as much as Thieves, by reaſon of 
their prodigal Lives, ſtand in need of a great 
deal to ſubſiſt, and for that they cannot depend 
on the Negligence or Careleſſneſs of others, 
which isalways uncertain ; they therefore com- 
monly ſtop not there, but go on to the ſecond 

of Theft: and not ſatisfy d with ſtealing 


the Goods' of others by Dexterity and Decett, 
they fall to breaking open Houfes, Cabinets, 
Cheſts, and the like, and to robbing openly on 
the High Way. And * they meet any Reſiſtance, 
"PAYING f aer 
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or fear to find any, or that they ſhall be taken by 
thoſe of the Family, they then generally proceed 
to the third degree, that is, to murder the Per- 
ſons they rob, that they may carry off their 
Goods in Safety. And thus it is that our Fable 
1 to us the Riſe, Progreſs, and Nature 
''& - eſe 2 ft eee 

And *tis worth our Obſervation, that to pre- 
vent all ſuch Thefts in the Republick of Egypt, 
all the Inhabitants, who were of the Lineage of 
Handicrafts-men, were puniſh'd with Death, if 
when they were come to ſuchan Age they knew 
not ſome Trade, and got their Living by it. In 
that of Athens too the Laws enjoin'd all Parents 
„Kon up their Children to ſome Trade or 

ling, otherwiſe the Children were not oh- 

lig'd to keep their Parents, when fallen into 
Want and Poverty. 1 

And perhaps the Want of good Laws was the 
Reaſon that of old the People of Lydia, as alſo 
thoſe of Argos, were eſteem'd to be more ad- 
dicted to Thieving than any other Nations of 
Greece; as at this day tis ſaid of the Gaſcons in 
France and of the Engliſh. For in France when 
they would covertly ſay, He has rob'd me, they 
ſay, Im? a Gaſconne He has play'd the Gaſcon 
with me. And we have an old' Proverb that 
ſays, An Engliſhman is boneſt, for he ſteals no 
more than be can carry away. But ſay Men what 
they will, that Inclination to ſtealing proceeds 
from their prodigal and lazy Lives, and from 
the Nature of the Country. Thus of old the Cre- 
tant were ſaid to be Lyars, the Pepple of other 
warm Countries to be laſcivious and given to 
Luxury, and the Germans to be Drunkards. Th 
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The Truth of all which our Fable plainly 
teaches us, by repreſenting to us a Thief, who 
growing by degrees more and more harden'd in 
an ill Courſe of Life, was at laſt taken, and with 
great reaſon brought to the Gallows; where he 
had no leſs reaſon to bite off his Mother's Noſe, 
for that ſhe had encourag'd him in his Pilfering 

in his Youth, inſtead of cortecting him for it, 
and bringing him up to ſome Trade or Imploy- 
ment, Fir | 
But tis a thing ſtrange and wonderful, that 
while Theft, Robbery, and Murder are fo ſe- 
verely puniſh'd in private Men; they never- 
theleſs in Kings, Princes, and Republicks, who 
ſteal and rob whole Countries and Cities, who 
murder the Inhabitants, raviſh the Women, la 
waſt the Provinces, and burn the Villages, the 
Towns and the Cities, are eſteem'd as Heroick 
Actions and Deeds worthy of Praiſe, Sua con- 
ſervare private Domus, de alienis certare Regia 
Laus; ſays Tacitus : *Tis the Praiſe of private 
Families to preſerve their own, but the Praiſe 
of Kings to contend for what is another's. | 

But what chiefly deſerves our Aſtoniſhment is, 
that thoſe great Stateſmen and Generals, who 
have advis'd and executed all thoſe Villanies, and 
therefore doubly deſerve to be ſtigmatiz'd with 
Loſs of Noſe and both their Ears, are never. 
theleſs extolbd to the Heavens; and that the 
World is become. ſo corrupt, as to eſteem Vil- 
lanies when proſperous, as noble and virtuous 
Actions; when unſucceſsful, as hprrid and de- 
teſtable Crimes: And that by conſequence no 
human Actions can be ſaid to be good or bad in 
themſelves, but that their fortunate or unfor- 
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tunate Events only render them good or. bad, 
and worthy our Praiſe or Blame. CLI 
Io this purpoſe ?ris recorded of the mighty 
Alexander, that he having threaten'd the Pirate 
Demetrius with Death, askd him; What had 
made him ſo audacious as to rob his Subjects on 
the Sea? To which Demetrius anſwer'd; I with 
three} or four Gallies only that my Father left 
me rob on the Sea, and being now taken Pri. 
ſoner, am condemn'd to dy as a Pirate: But 
you, who with a whole Kingdom that your 
Father left you, with great Navies, with Ar. 
mies of forty. thouſand Men, rob your Neigh. 
dours both at Sea and on Land, take their Coun- 
tries, and murder all the Inhabitants, who, as 
| worthy Lovers of their native Country, oppoſe 
your cruel Violence, dare even triumph for thoſe 
Actions, and are call'd the Great and Glorious 
Alexander. But with what Truth or Conſcience 
can you ſay that for the ſame Actions I have de- 
ſerv'd an ignominious Halter, and you a golden 
Crown? I perſwade my. ſelf of the cofitrary, 
and that whatever is 2 or blam'd in you, 
will, whether you pleaſe or not, be prais'd or 
blanrd in me likewite, , 1 
And tho the renowi'd Afarcus Cato in the 
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zarth now ſearch the Seas to find out more 
Countries to lay them deſolate and waſt. The 
Rich among them are ſo covetons, and the Poor 
ſo greedy of Riches, . that from Eaſt to Weſt 
the whole Earth cannot ſatisfy their Avarice and 
Ambition ; but under falſe Pretences they rob, 
plunder, and murder wherever they come. Vid. 
Corn. Tacit, in vita Agricole. | 8 
And tho the wiſelt of Men have thus judg'd 
of both of them according to Truth, yet we ſee 
nevertheleſs that the greateſt and ignorant Part 
of Mankind even to this very day extol and lift 
to the Heavens as well that plundering and mur- 
derous Republick, as thoſe ravenous and de- 
ſtructive Emperors, and ſpeak of them as of 
Heroes worthy of Eternal Glory and Renown. - 
Of which different, nay contradictory Judg- 
ments of Men concerning the ſame things, we 
can give no other reaſons but theſe : That all 
Kings, Princes, and Rulers of Republicks love 
their own Greatneſs and Intereſt more than the 
Advantage of their Subjects and Inhabitants. 
And that particularly the Courtiers and Soldiers, 
eſpecially the Chief Miniſters and Officers, can- 
not attain to, and ſupport theirHeight andGreat- 
neſs, but by adviſing and executing all the above 
mentioned deteſtable things. And that the 
Court-Prieſts and Preachers always join with 
them in praiſing all the Actions of ſuch Kings, 
Princes and Rulers of Republicks, in hopes that 
by that means they themſelves ſhall: come to fill 
the greateſt Imployments in the Church: So 
that the dull and unthinking People, who are 
not wont to govern themſelves - according to 
Reaſon, but every way to comply with thoſe 
rt Kings, 
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Kings, Princes, Rulers of Commonyealths, 
Chief Miniſters, Officers, Prieſts, and Preachers, 
in all that they do or ſay, are thus led by the Noſe 
and deceiv'd: And by this means the World 
ſtill continues in the ſame Blindneſs and Igno- 
rance. For all the Hiſtories of Antiquity. make 
mention but of one Example, where a King who 
delighted in War was diſſwaded by one of his 
Miniſters or Generals from that Trade of Rob- 
bing, Burning, Raviſhing and Killing ; and there 
too we find that the King would not hearken to 
the Advice. The Story is thus 
Fyrrbus King of the Epirotes intending to wage 
War againſt the Romans in ſtalhy, Cineas ask d 
him; What he meant todo when he had ſubdu'd 
all Italy? Then, anſwer'd he, will no City of 
the Greeks or Barbarians be able to oppoſe me, 
but muſt all ſubmit and yield to my Command; 
after which 1 will go over into Sicily and conquer 
that Iſland likewiſe. But what, ſaid Czneas, will 
you do when you have ſubdu'd Sicily ?. Then, 
ſaid. the King, Iwill carry my Arms into Africa, 
take Carthage, What next? ſaid Cineas. 
lext, ſaid Pyrrbus, I will fall on the Kingdom of 
Macedonia, that now holds me fo much in play, 
and reduce that under my Obedience. And 
when, ſaid Cineas, you have done all theſe migh- 
ty Actions, what then. ſhall be your next At- 
tempt? Then, {aid Pyrrhius, I will live in Peace 
and Quiet, and make merry with my Friends. 
To which Cineas reply d; O. King, you enjoy 
already all that is requiſite to make you happy, 
and to enable you to rejoice. with your Friends. 
Tempt not therefore the fickle Event of War 


that may perhaps prove fatal to you. But < 
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this Advice was in vain ; for Pyrrbus undertook 
2 War againſt the Romans, and after having 
done and ſuffer'd much Miſchief, was compell'd 
to return at length with Shame and Diſhonour 
back to his own Country. 

For tolive well and rejoice, to fear God and 
be contented with our Condition, are very holy 
Leſſons, but commonly deſpis'd and trod under 
foot in the Courts of Kings and Princes, by the 
Courtiers andOfficers of their Troops ; while the 
loofe Churchmen, the Confeſſors, the Popes, the 
Monks and Court-Preachers comply with the 
Times, by extolling and magnifying thoſe Kings 
and Princes in all their miſchievous Undertakings, 
hoping on thoſe Ills to build their own Greatneſs, 
— to increaſe their Profit and Delight. Nor is 
it leſs true, that the fond unthinking Multitude 
give their applauding Voice, And thus it is that 
Affairs at this time are manag'd in France, where 
the little Villains are ſeverely puniſh'd for their 
Pilfering and Thefts, and the Great ones prais'd 
and honour'd for their notorious Robberies and 
Murders, while the Court-Prieſts abſolve, and ſay 
Amen to all. 

To conclude, this Fable properly inſtructs us, 
that it is the Duty of Parents to breed up their 
Children to ſome Trade or Buſineſs 3 and that 
for want thereof, not knowing how to get aLive- 
lihood, they firſt begin with little, then fall into 
greater Villanies, till both Parents and Children 
ez at laſt to an unfortunate and wretched 
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X Oak that was planted on a tiſigg 
Ground, ſhot in time his Roots { 

deep into the Earth, and was thereby ſo 
 plentifully nouriſh'd, that he grew very 
crooked, bur high of Trunk, extended wide 
his thick and 8 Arms, whoſe top- 
moſt Boughs FROG by Yow degrees, mount- 
ed toan unuſual Height ; and thus for many 
Years the Royal Plant unmo6v'd, withſtood 
the loud outrageous Storms of Wind and 
Thunder, that in vain diſcharg'd their Fury 
on his lofty Head : But the Breadth of his 
Roots, by drawing the nouriſhing Moiſture 
from the neighbouring leſſer Trees, and his 
lofty and ſpreading Limbs by overſhadowing 
dropping upon them, check'd and hin- 
der d their Growth. Infomuch that all of 
them one after another went their ways; 
and he ſeeing himſelf thus alone, and that 
his towring Head overlook'd all the far 
diſtant Trees, conceiv'd a mighty Opinion 
of himſelf; and obſerving that in a Pool of 
Water at the foot of the Hillock on vous 
c 
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he ſtood, there grew a Reed that wav'd 
and bow'd before each Wind that blew, 
began to reproach her for her Pliantneſs and 
Flexibility, as the greateſt - Weakneſs and 
Faintheartedneſs that could be found in any 
plant whatſoever. Now tho the Reed 
Inight in a few words have vindicated her 
Reputation, ſhe choſe rather not to contra- 
dict her Superior, nor take any notice of 
that Neglect, but to enjoy her felf in Quiet 
in the humble Condition in which Nature 
had plac'd her, and mean while to watch 
the end of this high-minded lofty Oak: 

Soon after there happen'd a dreadful Storm 
of Thunder, Lightning, and tempeſtuous 
Winds; and the Jowly Reed by bowing and 
yielding to the Violence remain'd unharm'd, 
but the haughty Oak, whoſe Trunk and 
Branches were now no longer ſhelrer'd by 
the lower Trees, whom he had oppreſsd 
and forc*d to leave him, and who neither 
could nor would bend his Limbs before 
the driving Fury, was ſmitten ro the 
Ground, The Reed with vaſt Delight be- 
held his Fall and ſaw a Herd of grunting 
Wine-come trotting on to eat his Acorns. 
She {a w the Childien and Boys breaking off 
his lietle Branches to play with, or to make 
them Garlands to adorn their Heads : She 
heard both Young and Old crying out to one 
another; The overgrown Tree is fallen ” 
the 
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the Gronnd, that Tree who was of late ſo 
burdenſom to us, and that oppreſs'd and hin- 
der'd our Growth ; that Tree whom lately 
we durſt not endeavour to prune, to lop, ot 
cut down, for fear of being put to Death for 
Traitors, is now, God eternally be praisd, 
by an unexpected Blow from Heaven, ſtruck 
to the Ground. Tis time then to ſet to 
work with our Axes and Saws, not only to 
provide our ſelves with Fewel, but alſo 
with his luſty Limbs and bulky Body to tim. 
ber many Houſes for our ſelves and Children, 
and for all other good People that rejoice 
with us in his Fall; to the end that our City 
may flouriſh more and more, and be increasd 
with many ſtately Buildings. Thus this 
Monarch Oak, who had for above the ſpace 
of a hundred Years been the Sovereign of 
all the Trees, was in leſs than twenty fout 
Hours fo mangled and deſtroy'd, that no 
Man could ſee any the leaſt Remains of his 
Trunk or Branches. 32 | 
A wiſeold Man, who had taken notice oi 
this, met with a ſtrong inſolent young Fel 
low, who, inſtead of giving way to him, 
and to other aged Mea like himſelf, as he 
ought to have done, had at feveral times 
abus'd and ill treated many. And tho he 
had always avoided him, yet this Bully bap- 
nd to come upon him unawares, and told 


him, thas he muſt either give him a. piece 
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of Mony, or fight with him. The old 
Man thought it more prudent to give him a 
little Spill, and ſo be rid of him, than run the 
Danger of being kilPd by ſo deſperate 
for and worthleſs a Villain: He gave him 
v9. therefore the Mony he demanded, and 
uc went his way; not doubting but this 
to {mall Booty would encourage him to go 
to 00 in theſe unjuſt and baſe Practices, and 
that at length he would meet with ſome 
body or other who would not take it at his 
hands, but fight him rather, and that ſoon- 
er or later he would come to be kill'd: As 
indeed it happen'd awhile after, when he met 
with a young man, who would not ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be huff*d at this rate out of 
his Mony, but choſe rather to fight with 
him, and kill'd him, and thus rid the 
Land of that Publick Nuſance, to the 
great Joy of all, but eſpecially of our old 
Man, who took delight to reflect, i! at 
without running any Danger himſelf, he 
of bad now none to ſear from the hands of 
el. that inſolent Bully. | 
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EXPLICATION. 


Y the Oak, the Antients underſtood, Men 
ho are mounted to a high Pitch of Great- 
neſs, and who deſpiſe and oppreſs other Men: 
Or ſuch Kings or Chiefs of a Republick, as fancy 
themſelves to be grown out of the reach of Ju. 
ſtice, and above the Laws and Statutes of the 
Commonwealth. 

By the Reed, the common Inhabitants, Citi- 
zens and Peaſants of a Country, who having to 
do with great Men, always do well to yield, and 

in all Civil or Foreign Wars to ſuffer themſelves 
to be driven with the Stream, without ſtruggling 
againſt it either in Word or Deed. 


VVI have taken occaſion, in explaining 
ſome of the other Fables, to declare 


our thoughts concerning the natural Parity or 
Equality that is among all men, none excepted : 
namely, with what Perfections they are all of 
them alike endow'd, and to what Wants and 
Weakneſſes they are all of them equally ſubject. 
Now this Fable requires us to argue concerning 
certain Diſparities or Inequalities of Strength 
and Power, that may be obſerv'd and are found 
among them: as alſoto ſhew how men do, and 
how they ought to behave themſelves in relation 
to thoſe things. This therefore we will now be- 
pin according to the meaſure of our little Know- 

edg, and as fully as the Brevity we have all a- 
long preſcrib'd to our ſelyes will allow. 


Some 
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Some men are born of Parents of a Noble Ex- 
traction and Deſcent, and of plentiful Eſtates; 
and who beſides govern, or have a ſhare in the 
Government of Countries and Cities : So that 
when they arrive to Years of Manhood, they 
find themſelves ſurrounded by a numerous Gang 
of ignorant or vicious Men, who, contrary to all 
known Truths, are continvally ſounding in their 
Ears, and blazing abroad this falſe and lying Opis 
nion, that Heroes beget none but Heroes: Fortes 
creantur Fortibus & Bonis. So that theſe high-born 
men, thro the Favour of thoſe ignorant and 
vicious men, are commonly advanc'd to great 
Imployments, before that by their Virtues they 
have deſerv'd any Office or Charge of Honour. 
And hence they come to have an opinion that all 
Honour and Offices of men are grounded on Vio- 
lence or Deceit : And this Opinion makes them 
ſo haughty and arrogant, that in compariſon of 
themſelves they generally deſpiſe and contemn 
all the common and meaner fort of Men, tho 
much wiſer and more virtuous than they. 

But on the other hand, much 2 is the 
number of thoſe, who are born of ignoble and 
poor Parents, who never had any ſhare in the 
Government of Countries and Cities: So that 
they, having no Party or Faction of other men to 
promote them, have no hopes of bettering or 
advancing their Condition, but thoſe that they 
build on their own Knowledg of Affairs, their 
Services, Virtues and Merits, 

Thoſe Men therefore who are born Great, 
and without any Merit arriv'd yet higher, in a 
very ſhort time forget that all their acquir'd 
Greatneſs, whereby they are grown above the 
F V 2 Heads 
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Heads of other men, has not proceeded from 
themſelves, but from others; nay even from 
thoſe very men, above whom they are mounted: 
and that they are truly in themſelves neither 
more nor better than other common men are; 
except only in as much as they, more than other 
men, govern and guide their Actions according to 
Reaſon and Juſtice, and live in greater Subjection 
and Conformity to the Laws and Cuſtoms of their 
native Country than other men do. 

And for that they find themſelves thus riſen ſo 
high without any preceding Merit of their own; 
they very eaſily, as we have ſaid already, fancy 
to themſelves, that all Honour, Power and 
Greatneſs are nothing but Robbery and Uſurpa. 
tion, or a Conſequence of their Birth and im- 
pudent Arrogance: So that, ſquaring all their 
Actions according to this falſe Maxim, they per- 
{wade themſelves, that they neither may nor can 
bow themſelves before, or give way to any of 
their Fellow-Inhabitants or Fellow-Rulers, with- 
out impairing: and receding from their own 
Height and Honour. 

And this in time creates thoſe high-born and 
higher · flown men many Enemies, who at length 
combining together, throw thoſe unreaſonable, 
haughty and ſtubborn overgrown Perſons down 
to the Ground, ſtrip them of all the Eſtate they 
had unlawfully acquir'd, and divide among them- 
telves all the Imployments that they had uſurp d 
from the Rulers of the Republick. On the con- 
trary, the mean Inhabitants, as common Citi- 
zens or Peaſants, whatever happens to them, 
endeavour to behave themſelves and to live ac- 
cording to the Laws of their native Country; _ 

| us 
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thus ſeeking to get a Livelihood by lawful and 
honourable means, they continually keep their 
Stations : And that ſo much the rather and more 
certainly, if coming ſometimes by misfortune ro 
have ſome Variance or Quarrel with their Supe. 
riors; 'or with men of diſhoneſt Principles their 
Equals; ' they can reſolve, for quiet's ſake, to 
part” willingly- with ſomething of - their own, 
and, as we commonly ſay, to buy a Peace. 

All which daily Experience teaches us; that is 
to ſay, that men in high Stations, when they 
have any thing in common, or to treat with their 
Inferiors, always aſſume more to themſelves 
than is their dne, and are commonly ſtubborn 
and unpliable in their Wills: And alſo that the 
mean and common Inhabitants, not being ſworn 
Governors or Guardians, who by the Law of 
Nature and their Oaths are bound to protect 
and promote the Rights, Liberties and Proper- 
ties of their common Inhabitants or Papils, and 
not to leſſen or impair them in the leaſt, do very 
well to bow and ſubmit themſelves, nay, to 
give up ſomething of their own Right, rather 
than have any Debate or Controverſy with thoſe 
great men, or draw upon themſelves their Hate; 
for if thoſe mean Inferiors inſiſt on the Rigonr 
of their Right, they are generally ruin'd. To 
confirm which we will by and by bring ſome In- 
ſtances relating to the common Inhabirants of a 
bed ; e os 

But as thoſe men in high Stations, who are 
come to be Chiefs of a Free Republick, cannot 
g ſaid to be free from this on f 0 

rmity, whereby Superiors, when they deal wit 
e arc wont to meafure to them. 
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ſelves five Quarters for an Ell, and to their Infe. 
riors but three, and continue to inſiſt with obſti. 
nacy on this unequal Partition; but will not 
themſelves give up any thing to their Fellow. 
Rulers, whom they look on to be their Inferiors, 
nor be pliable or yielding in Affairs where their 
Intereſt is concern'd : So it is likewiſe ttue, that 
by that pertinacious Obſtinacy, and inflexible 
Stiffneſs they commonly are at long run thrown 
down and deſtroy'd. And for that our daily 
Experience does not ſupply us with ſo many and 
ſo plain Inſtances of all this in the Perſons of the 
Chiefs or Rulers of a Republick, as of other 
in other high and conliderable Stations, of 
whom, for that we daily ſee it happens, Exam- 
ples are not ſa needful, we will give the Reader 
ſome of the former. Oey 
When Solomon, after his Father David, had 
for forty Years ſucceſſively been Head or firſt 
Miniſter of the Republick of Iſrael, under the 
Name of King, and was dead; all the Rulers ot 
Israel aſſembled together at Sechem, deſigning to 
et up there his San Rehaboam to be King or firſt 
Miniſter of State over all Iſrat! but firſt they 
repreſented to him, that his Father, by the ſo- 
perfluous and too great Expence of his Family 
and Houſe-keeping, and particularly by keeping 
ſo great an Army on foot in times of Peace, had 
loaded the People with heavy and unreaſonable 
Taxes, and therefore they deſired that Reboboam 
would be pleas'd to eaſe them of the too weigh - 
ty Yoke under which his Father had compel d 
em to labour, Reboboam took three days to 
give them an Anſwer, and in the mean time con- 
ſulted with the Lords of his Father's Council, 
oY * who 


— 
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who advis'd him to yield and grant their Re- 
queſt ; aſſuring him that if he did, he would 
gain the Hearts of all Iſrael, and after that ob- 
tain whatever he deſired of his People. 

Then he advis'dapart with young Counſellors, 
who bad been brought up with him, what he was 
beſt to do in this matter; and they diſſwaded 
him not only from yielding and giving up any 
thing to the Rulers of Iſrael, but alſo to threaten 
them or their Meſſengers in this manner : That 
his Father's Yoke had been no heavier than his 
little Finger, and that he had ſcourg'd them 
with Rods; but that his Yoke ſhould be as 
heavy as his Father's Loins, and that he would 
chaſtiſe them with Scorpions. When Rehoboam 
had ſaid this to the Iſraelites, they took it ſo ill 
of him, that ten Tribes rejected or abjur'd Reho- 
boam as firſt Miniſter of State, and made choice 
of Jeroboam for their King or chief Miniſter, 
And it happen'd that no Tribes but that of Ju- 
dab, of which Rehoboam was born, and the little 
Tribe of Benjamin which border'd on that of 
Juda, together with the Prieſts, who were like- 
wiſe of that Tribe, and who might not offer out 
of Jeruſalem, took Rehoboam tor their King, and 
continu'd with him. So that this obſtinate 
Stubbornneſs or Inflexibility of Reboboam firſt 
divided Iſrael into two Factions, as well in Affairs 
relating to Religion as to Politick Government, 
and thus laid the Foundation of its future De- 
ſtruction. 

When Philip, King of Spam, who, as Duke or 
Earl of the reſpeQive Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, was their firſt or chief Miniſter of State, 
did, to the leſſening of the Liberties of all the 

eee ent "IV 4 Inha- 
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Inhabitants or States of thoſe Countries, of his 
own Authority, and therefore very unlawfully, 
make ſeveral bloody and tyrannical Laws, and 
caus'd them to be put in execution by ſome of the 
Rulers that were Excatuth of the Court, or by 
the Inquiſitors ; the States of ſome Provinces 
complain'd thereof to, him: And in the Year 
1553. the Nobility of the Provinces of the Loy 
Countries aſſociated themſelves together, and re. 
preſenting the above-mentioned. Grievances to 
the Governante, Very earncſtly beg'd at lealt 
ſome Mitigation of thoſe Laws. But Philip and 
the Governante Margaret of Parma, inſtead of 
complying and conforming themſelves to. the 
Laws and old Cuſtoms and Charters of our Free 
Provinces and Cities, were ſo far from it, that 
Philip, after the manner of jil-advis'd Kings and 
Princes, gave yet ſtricter Command to execute 
thoſe unjuſt Laws by force: and to that end ſent 
the Duke of Alva with a great Army into the 
Country ; and trom thence proceeded thoſe Up- 
roars and Wars, during which Philip was by the 
States of theſe Provinces, as lawful Sovereighs 
thereof, depos'd from his Authority of Dike 


or Earl, andabjur'd in the Year 158 7. 
In like manner, the Duke of Aujou Was by 
the ſeveral States, and on ſeveral Conditions 
that he had ſworn to obſerye, taken to be Duke 
of Brabant, Earl of Flanders, &c. Ver in the 
Year 1583. without any regard to his Praiſes 
and Oaths, he endeavour'd. by means of his 
Troops to make himſelf Maſter of ſome of the 
principal Cities, and to compel them to be bbe- 
ent to him in all things, notwithſtanding their 
old Cuſtoms, Laws, Rights, Privileges and 
8 Charters. 
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Charters, But his Deſign miſcarry'd, and he 
too was laid aſide by the States of the reſpec- 
tive Provinces. | otra 

Then Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, was in 
the Year 1585, taken by the States of the United 
Netherlands, to be their Governor and Captain 
General on the ſame foot as that Imploy ment 
was in the time of the Emperor Cp V. Yet 
he, not contented with that Authority, continu. 
ally incroach'd on the Sovereign Power of the 
States and particular Stadtholders, reviting them 
as Libertines, men without Zeal. for the Ser- 
vice of God, Interlopers, Soap-boilters, Brew- 
ets, Vintners, @c.. and who by tonfequence 
were incapable and unſit to preſtribe or give Ot- 
ders to ſo great a Lord as hitnſetf, what ht 
had or bad not to do. Upon which the 
States repreſented to bim, that if the, lawful 
Sovereignty over theſe Coyntries had not been 
in them, he. could not according to Right 
have been Governor or Captain Ciberat over 
them, for that he had receiv'd that Imploy- 
ment from no others but them only, and 
that therefore by confeſſing the one he like- 
wiſe confeſs'd the other. Moreover, they ſe- 
veral times repreſented to him his Incroach- 
ments on their Liberties, and Beſouvght him 
to abſtain from the like for the future. Yet 
he would not liſten to theſe Admnonitions ; 
but form'd a Deſign by means of his Troops 
to make himſelf Maſter of Leyden and ſome 
other Towns of Holland, to the end that he 
might enllave the States of theſe Provinces, 
and make them obedient to his Will in all 
things: but his Deſign miſcarry'd, as the 12 
WD | I 
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lim Deſigns of Princes commonly do. Aud 
when he ſaw that three of his Accomplices 
were beheaded at Leyden, he thought it bes 
to ſecure his own Life, and go over to Eng. 
land, which he did in the Year 15837, and 
there, not being able to keep it any longer, 
laid down his Charge of Governor and Cap 
tain General of the United Netherlands. And 
the States, grown wiſer by that Example, have 
not to this very day thought fit to confer that 
_ Office on any other. 4 

_ What this Fable therefore properly teaches 
us is, that it is in all Men, but particularly 
in Kings and Princes, a very great Wiſdom, 
always to yield and ſubmit themſelves to Rea- 
ſon, and not inſtead thereof to make uſe of Vio- 
lence and Force: Nay more, that *tis ſome- 
times very prudent, for Peace and Quietneſs, 
to yield and giveup ſomething of our Right; 
and thus to buy a Peace, that we may not be 
wholly deſtroy'd, or depos'd from our Im- 
ployments. 1 age os 
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The Nightingale and the Swal- 
low. | 


N days of old, when the Nightingale 

and the Swallow, like two loving Siſ- 
ters, liv'd together in great Peace and Plea- 
ſure, in the Company of Men, whom they 
delighted with their tuneful Songs, and did 
them no manner of hurt; it happen'd that 
à foreign Bird, call'd a Lapwing, who liv'd 
likewiſe among Men, but in the far diſtant 
Country of Thrace, flew over from thence 
into Italy; and ſeeing there theſe two beau- 
tiful Siſters, the Nightingale and the Swal- 
low, fell in love with the firſt of them, and 
after a World of Courtſhip got her good Will 
and marry*d her: Then he return'd and took 
her with him into Thrace, where ſhe brought 
him a Son, as like the Father as ever he 
could look. *. 
Some Years after this the Nightingale 
long?d to ſee her dear Siſter the Swallow, 
and was ſo importunate with her Husband, 
that he went with her into 1zaly, where he 
prevail'd with the Swallow to fly along ys 
8 them 
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them into Thrace, Mean while the La 

wing was fallen deſperately in love with the 
Swallow : but ſhe was chaſt, nor could be 
prevail'd on to be falſe to her Siſter, and 


therefore heraviſh'd her on the Road. Then | 


tearing that ſhe would diſcover it to her 
Siſter, bit out her Tongue, and ſpoild her 
merry prating. However, when ſhe came 
to the Nightingale, ſhe made her underſtand 
by Signs Who had been the Author of her 
1 and why he had thus barbarouſſy ugd 

er 
The Ni ghtiogale vowed Revenge; and to 
that end Kill her dittle Son, and dreſt and 
diſh'd him up to her Husband's Table. He, 
pleas d with tlie delicious tender Fleſh; de- 
vour'd tall with greedy Appetite: She-thiak- 
ing ſhe bad wrealt'd ho Revenge, told 
him what he had eaten, and :then\flew: a- 
way Win | her Siſter. The Swallow re- 
turn'd again to live among Men; but the 
5 retir'd: to the cloſeſt Coverts of 
thethickeſt Woods, where ſhe fed her Grief 
and, Melatcholy in be wailing the Infidelity 
of her gruel Husband, and the ay of het 

only Child. 
2 


Ibe Swallow, hy living andiogrie 
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her Voice, of which the cruel Lap ing had 
bereft her. Then. with great delight ſhe 
flew away to the Wood to impart her Joy 
to the Nightingale, whom ſhe found in the 
deepeſt Receſles of it, ſoothing her mourn- 


ful thoughts in Solitude, and filling all the 


Grove with her Complaints and melancholy 
Strains, while her faithleſs Husband and her 
hapleſs Innocent were ftill the Burden of 
her Songs. Which the Swallow obſerving, 
and that her Grief had worn her to the very 
Bones, ſhe advis'd her to return to live again 
among men, partly to delight them wich 
her Muſick, partly to divert her Sorrows, 
aſſuring her, that by that means ſhe would 
wear away her Griefs, and recover her for- 
mer 2 and pleafant State, to the joy of 
her Friends, and all that knew her. 

But the Nightingale was fo full of her 
mournful Melancholy, that ſhe ſcarce took 
notice of the Swallow's Reaſons, and return'd 
only this ſhort Anſwer : I take ſuch delight 
in my Solitude, and in my own Thoughts, 
that the Hurry of the World would but in- 
creaſe my Sorrows. With this ſhe flew a- 
way allows bidding adieu to her Siſter, and 
hid herſelf from. her in ber cloſeſt Darling 
Covert., 4 300d 

Thus they both ended their Days: one of 
them in Mourning and Solitude; the other 
in Mirth, and amidſt the BuſtleofthoWorld. | 

| EXPLI. 
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EXPLICATION, 


Y the Swallow we underſtand a Man natu- 
rally merry and gay, who in the midſt of 
great Misfortunes always keeps on his old Courſe 
of Life, by converſing with Men as before, and 
who thereby wears off his Sorrow, and gets the 
upper hand of his Miſeries. 

By the Nightingale, a Man likewiſe naturally 
merry, who being fallen under Afflictions continu- 
ally thinks thereon: and that he may indulge him- 
ſelf the more in his Grief, always ſeeks and de. 
lights in Solitude. 


HOSE who in antient Times ſought to 
improve true Wiſdom and human Know- 
ledg by diving and ſearching into the Cauſes of 
all natural things, or of the Affections, Actions 
and Works of Men, were call'd Philoſophers ; 
and they arrived to a degree of Knowledg far 
above the common part of Mankind. But ſince 
that time, and particularly ſince the Year 
after the Birth of FESUS CHRIST, ſeveral 
Ages ſucceeded, in which, over all Europe, ei- 
ther thro the Generals who govern'd, and the 
Incurſion of the Barbarous Northern Nations, or 
thro the Chriſtian Popes and Monks, who were 
mortal Enemies to the Philoſophers, all Arts 
and Sciences were 'extinguiſh'd and deſtroy'd; 
till about the End of the twelfth Age after the 
Birth of our Saviour, and from thence to the Be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth, the Prieſts and Monks 
only apply d themſelves with great Aſſiduity, 
| | nor 
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not like the Philoſophers of old, in ſearching 
into the Cauſes of all Natural and Human things, 
in thoſe things themſelves, or in the great Book 
of the World, and the Converſation of Mankind: 
But by meditating in Solitude in their Cells and 


Cloyſters, and puzling their Brains to invent 


how many different ways they could regard or 
reflect on one and the ſame thing, and how many 
different ways they could divide and diſtinguiſh 
their own Thoughts, by comparing them with 
one another, and by making them agree or con- 
tradict each other, &c. Which might indeed 
occaſion a great Perſpicuity and Sharpneſs of 
Wit in thoſe Men, but could not promote the 
farther Knowledg of Things. 

And tho a little before, and during all the 
ſixteenth Age, thro the great Reſort of the 
Greek Refugees to Italy, and thro the new-invent- 


ed Art of Printing in Germany, and the great 


Number of Books; there was ſeen all over 
Europe, and among all ſorts of Men, an eager 
and zealous Deſire of ſearching into the Writings 
of the Antients, and by conſequence into the 
new printed Books : And tho by that means Men 
were improv'd in the Knowledg of many Natu- 
ral and Human things, nevertheleſs out of thoſe 
Books only, without any further Obſervation, 
they attain'd not to the Knowledg of the Cauſes 
of thoſe things; but only ſtuff*d their Memories 
in ſuch a manner, as to be able to give an ac- 
count of what others had before written of 
them. 

But to explain our ſelves more clearly con- 


cerning theſe Affairs, the Reader may be pleas'd 


to take notice that moſt of the Popes and Monks, 
| before 
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before the Year 1500 after tlie Birth of F ESU $ 
CHRIST, never troubled themſelves in writing 
Books in defence of the Doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, and againſt that of the ſo-call'd Here- 
ticks: But that thoſe who buſy'd and exercis'd 
themſelves with their own Thoughts, were ſaid 
to be Scholaſticks or School- men; and that the 
Readers of all Books, who did not dive into and 
comprehend the Subjects of which they treated, 
as well or better than their Authors themſelves, 
nor make their own free Remarks upon them, 
were then, and are to this very day, by Men 
who are wiſer than they, call'd Pedants: as 
meaning thereby to expreſs Men who by their 
ſeparate Thoughts and Solitude, and by an un- 
profitable reading of Books, haye imprinted the 
Words of them in their Memories, and thereby 
ſo. weaken'd. their good Judgment and Under- 
ſtanding, that they are become altogether unfit 


to converſe with any Men, but thoſe who are 
like themſelves, 


And theſe School-men or Pedants, writing of 


Natural Cauſes, agreed indeed in teaching us, 
- that all compound or mix'd Bodies conſiſted of 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth ;, and that whea 
thoſe Elements were duly proportion'd, and 


blended together in the Blood or Body of Men, 


in ſuch a manner nevertheleſs, that the Air, 
that is, the Heat and Moiſture of the Body pre- 
vail'd moſt, that Man was ſaid to be Sanguin 
and Merry. When the Fire, that is, the Heat 


and Drought of the Body predominated, they 


{aid that ſuch a Man was. naturally Cholerick. 
When there was. too great Quantity of Water, 
that. is, of Moiſture and Cold in the Body, ny 

| | aid, 
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ſaid, it argu'd a Man naturally Flegmatick and 
Dull. And when the Body had too much of 
Earth, that is of Cold and Dry, they ſaid that 
ſuch a Man was Melancholy of Spirit, Groſs of 
Body, Wily of Underſtanding, and very Witty. 
And thus they preſum'd they could ſolve and 
unriddle the Cauſes of all natural things. 

But as Hippocrates, even in his Days, prov'd, 
that the well or ill being, and the Knowledz of 
human Bodies could not be built upon theſe 
Foundations, nor did conſiſt of thoſe Qualities 
and that by the Mutations of the Temperament 
of a Body from Heat to Cold, and from Drought 
to Moiſture, or from Cold and Moiſture to the 
contraries thereof, a ſick Body could not be re- 
ſtor'd to Health: So likewiſe our Seventeenth 
Age has brought into the World many excellent 
Men, who buſy'd not themſelves ſo much in 
thinking on their own Thoughts, and in reading, 
all the Books that came in their way; which was 
the Work and Buſineſs of the School-men and 
Pedants: But upon much better Grounds, by 
moderate Reading, and by a mature and ord ::iy 
Refle&ion upon thoſe things that they read in a 
few good Books that treated of thoſe Subjects, 
they made it their Study to ſearch and inquire 
into Natural and Human things. 

Among all which eminent Men, Renatus Deſ- 
eartes every way ſurpaſs'd all the reſt; and ia 
our Opinion has not had in any of the foregoing 
Ages his Equal in Philoſophy or the Art of Wil- 
dom, and in the Knowledg of Nature. And 
ſince this Fable obliges us to treat of the Paſſions 
of Grief and Melancholy, we will give the Rea- 
der the Opinion of that wonderful Philoſopher 
concerning them. * N By 
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By the Anatomy of the Bodies of Men and 
Beaſts we learn, that the Corporeal Motions of 
both are wrought and proceed from the like Or- 
gans, Spirits, Brains, Sinews, Muſcles, Senſes, 
and Objects playing on thoſe Senſes ; with this 
D ference neverthelels, that in our ſelves, and 
not in Beaſts, we may obſerve a Soul, that ic, 
a Spiritual or Incorporeal thinking thing that has 
ſuch Fellowſhip and Communication with our 
Body, that tho our Soul cannot by her Thoughts 
occaſion any new corporeal Motions, ſhe never- 
theleſs can, in ſome meaſure, govern them; that 
is, ſhe can lead them this way or that, or make 
them ceaſe from Motion. 

We ſay, in ſome meaſure, becauſe ſuch fierce 
and forceful Motions may fall upon and ſtrike 
the Organs of our Senſe and Body, as Thunder 
upon our Hearing, and Fire upon the feeling of 
our Members, that we ſhall not be capable to 
govern by our Thoughts the firſt interior Cor- 
poreal Motion that proceeds from thence : But 
find our ſelves oblig'd to let thoſe firſt Motions 
finiſh their Courſe; in ſuch a manner never- 
_ theleſs, that if our Soul find any Diſpleaſure 

therein, and by conſequence reſtrains and keeps 
back the ſecond Motions, that is, thoſe of the 
exterior Members, from executing and augment- 
ing that Paſſion or that Agitation, then that 
Paſſion or Agitation will by degrees wear off, 
and the Inconveniences of it will ceaſe. 


Even thus too are weframꝰ' d, and almoſt thus too 
it fares with us, when, thro any Objects that play 
or ſtrike upon our Senſes, are brought into our 
Thoughts things, that exceedingly and after an 
unuſval manner pleaſe or diſpleaſe us: * 1 
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firſt we will not or cannot refrain from thinking 
on thoſe very agreeable or dilagreeable things. 
So that if our Soul take not care timely to re- 
ſtrain our outward Members from all thoſe Mo- 
tions and Objects, which renew or ſtrengthen in 
us thoſe pleaſing or diſpleaſing Thoughts ; our 
Spirits will by degrees flow and ſtream ſwifter 
and thicker thro the Regions or Paſſages of our 
Brain, and alſo keep their Motions longer. Thus 
we ſee that all great Bodies, when they are once 
in Motion, cannot eaſily be ſtopt, nor the Mo- 


tion of them govern'd or turn'd from the Courſe 
they have taken : And from thence it is that our 


Soul cannot. govern thoſe ſtrong and violent Mo- 
tions of our Spirits, but lets them keep on their 
Courſe ; and is thus, as it were, almoſt over- 
power'd, and, as much as poſſible, compelꝭd to 

think always on the ſame things. | 
And this is the Doting and Raving of Lovers 
on a-Perſon of another Sex that pleaſes them ex- 

ceedingly: This too is the Doting and Ravin 
of the too proud and ambitious Men upon thoſe 
Imployments, and upon that Greatneſs and Ho- 
notr, of which they imagine themſelves to be 
worthy, or that they hope to acquire or enjoy; 
without ever thinking on any other things. 
Which two ſorts of Men, namely, the Ambitious 
and the Lovers, are the maddeſt of the moſt 
doting and raving Men. And laſtly, to come 
nearer to the Object of our Fable, we ſay, that 
this too is the Raving and the Doting of Men. on 
things that have occaſiond in them, on a ſudden, 
exceedingly and unuſually pleaſing or diſplea- 
ſing, joyful or ſorrowfal, and hateful Thoughts. 
For if our Soul be not timely careful to divert 
X 2 thoſe 
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thoſe joyful or ſorrowful Thoughts, fhe is by 
degrees taken vp and poſſeſs'd with them, and 
almoſt over-power'd, and hindred from thinking 
on other things. 

And this Melancholy, or continual Joy or 
Grief, and this Doting or Raving, are prevented 
or cur'd, by wiſely repreſenting to our ſelves all 
the Reaſons that would make us ſet a leſs value on 
the preſent or loſt Good, or on the Ill that we 
feel or fear will befal us, or that is already paſt, 
than they feem to us to deſerve when we let our 
Thoughts run wholly on the Delightfulneſs or 
Diſagreeableneſs of thoſe Objects. And that 
raving Sorrow too is prevented or taken away, 
by reſtoring the loſt Good, or by giving a great- 

er tg thoſe who have loſt it, or by freeing them 
from the II] that oppreſſes them. And moreover 
Experience teaches us, that this Defect or Diſeaſe 
of the Mind finds Relief by uſing warm and moiſt 
Meats, and by drinking Wine, by keeping the 
Head and Feet very warm, by being continually 
buſy'd and imploy'd in the Hurry of the World ; 
and particularly is it prevented or reliev'd by 
enjoying a pleaſant and agreeable Converſation 
in open and delightful Fields. Thus the Swallow 
in our Fable wore away her Grief by returning 
to Men and her former Occupations, and by 
that means prevented her Sorrow from falling 
into downright Melancholy or a Habit of Grief : 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Nightingale, by 
avoiding and ſhunning the Converſation of Men, 
and by refleQting in Solitude on the reaſons of 
her Grief, contracted by degrees ſo ill a Conſti- 
tution in her Brains, Spirits, Blood, Entrails and 
Members, that none of the above-mentioned 

Remedies 
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Remedies could relieve her Melancholy, or give 
eaſe to her Sorrows, (1 „ 

So that when Men are fallen into ſo deep a Me- 
lancholy, and even to raving, no better Remedy 
has to this very day been found out againſt it, 
than to give way and ſeem to aſſent with them in 
their melancholy Thoughts; and thus to make 
our ſelves agreeable to them, and get into their 
Favour, that we may have Intereſt enough with 
them to perſuade them to frequent Bleedings and 
ſtrong Purgations, and fo to occaſion in them as 
it werea new Maſs of Blood and Body. And if 
theſe Means prove fruitleſs, then the melancho- 
lick Perſons muſt be compelPd to keep themſelves 
continually imploy'd, as alſo to eat, drink, ſleep, 
and be cloth'd, &c. according to the Direction 
of the Perſon to whole charge they are commit- 
ted, and no otherwiſe; for if ſuch Force be not 
imploy'd, they will, like the Nightingale of our 
Fable lead a long Life of Sorrow and Dotage, 
and dy at laſt uncur'd of the Diſeaſe. 

Of all which we could, produce many Exam- 
ples, but that we judg it needleſs, ſince they are 
very frequent in the Hiſtories of all Countries and 
Ages, and that even daily Experience plentifully 
ſupplies us with them. 

To conclude therefore, we ſay that. the pro- 
per meaning of our Fable is to teach us, by the 
Example of the Swallow, when any great Ad- 
verſities happen to us, not to give way to our 
Grief, nor indylge our Melancholy in its firit 
Attacks, And we are taught by the Example 


| of the Nightingale, that when we have once 


abandon'd our ſelves to Melancholy, and as ir 
were nouriſh'd our _ with Thoughts of 9 
3 and 
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and Sorrow, it will not be in our own Power to 
relieve our ſelves; but that we may and muſt 
ſubmit to the Directions of others, who are 
knowing in our Diſeaſe, and who, if we cannot 
be perſuaded, will compel. us to uſe the Means 
that are proper for our Cure. 


1 I 


F a B LE XLV. 
The Dꝛunkard and his ike. 


Woman obſerving. that her Husband 

was more and more given to Drink- 
ing, and that when he was drunk he com- 
mitted many Follies, advisd him when he 
was in his Cups, to look on himſelf in the 
Looking-Glaſs, and to take notice how like 
a Fool he look'd, and that in his Diſcourſe 
and Actions he truly ſeem'd to have no more 
Senſe than a Fool or an Ideot. He promis'd 
to follow her Advice, and accbrdingly when. 
ever he found that the Drink had got into his 
Head, he went with a great Rummer full of 
Wine to the Looking-Glaſs, and took great 
Delight to ſee himſelf with a Bumper in his 
Hand ; and as often as he had drunk it up, 
flpd ir again, till at length, with as much 
Pleaſure as if he had been in the beſt Com- 
pany in the World, he made himſelf dead 


* drunk, 


ry 


*. 
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_ and fell-down before the Looking- 
Glass. | | d 

His Wite thinking to hinder this, bought 
a little Silver Beaker, and order'd a Crucifix 
to be engrav'd onthe bottom of it, and took 
from him all his Rummers ; in hopes, that 
when he had drunk off the Cup, he would 
think on his Saviour's Sufferings for theſe 
and his other Sins, and abſtain from making 
himſelf drunk. But finding her ſelf deceiv d. 
and that he rather drank the oftner, ſhe ask'd 
him the reaſon of it. He anſwer'd, That 
he was ſo deſirous to ſee the Image of his 
Dear Saviour, that whencver the Cup Was 
full he long'd to fee the Bottom of it, that 
he might there behold his crucify*d Chriſt. 

His Wife hearing this, immediately got 
ſuch another Cup with a hideous trighttul 
Devil engrav'd on the Bottom of it; hoping 
that her Husband for fear of ſeeing the Devil, 
at leaſt would not drink it off: But ſhe found 
her ſelf much miſtaken in this too; for he, ac- 
cording to theNature of Drunkards,from time 
to time drank faſter and faſter. Of which his 
Wife again ask*d him the reaſon: And the 
Sot anſwer'd; That no Man in the World 
ought to do the Devil any good; and that 
for his part in particular, he had always 
thought *rwas a Sin to give the Devil one 
Drop of his good Liquor, and that for 
ſon he always made 
RX 4 haſte 
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haſte to empty his Cups. 
The Wife hearing the Extravagance of 
her Husband, deſpair'd almoſt of ever re- 
claiming him; however ſhe-reſolv*d to tr 
one Experiment more, which was this. She 
bought a Parcel of excellent' old Wine, and 
kept him company in drinking till he was fo 
drunk'that he fell into a dead Sleep: Then 
ſhe took him on her Shoulders, and carry'd 
himtoa'very deep Grave, which according 
to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times they had in 
all their Houſes, and laid him down' there 
and left him, ſhutting tlie Door of the Grave 
cloſe upon him. When ſhe thought he had 
Nepr himſelf ſober, ſhe went, and knockin 
at the Door, ask'd aloud ; Is any body 
here? If there be, you muſt come our. 
The Drunkard between Sleeping and Wak- 
ing ask'd, What was the matter? She an. 
ſwer'd, I am the Spright that goes to all the 
Gravesto carry the Dead ſomerhing to eat, 
The Drunkard hearing this, cry*d out; For 
Goodneſs ſake whoever you be, bring 'me 
nothing to eat, for I am very qualmiſh, and 
hate the Thoughts of it; but fetch me a 
little Wine to comfort and refreſh me, for 
my Throat's very dry, and my Heart ver 
low. The Wife hearing this was a 
troubled, and ſaid; Now I ſee there is no 
Cure for a Drunkard, nor is it poſſible to 


make you any better, for your long Habit 


of 
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of Drinking has chang'd it into a ſecond 
Nature, and will ftick by you till you are 
dead indeed, and laid ſeven Foot deep under 
Ground, | | 


EXPLICATION. 


H1S Fable being one of thoſe that are call'd 
+ Apologues, wherein Men, not Brute Beaſts, 
are brought upon the Stage, the particular 
Words of it are ſpoken in their common Senſe, 
and need no Explication, ai 


HEN Beaſts are come to a proper Age, 

and are ſound of Body, there riſe, with 
each bubbling up of their Blood in the Heart, 
or with each Beat of the Pulſe, ſo many Spirits 
to the Brain, that the Cavities and all the little 
Strings or Fibres of jt, which properly make the 
Web thereof, are ſo ſtretch'd and fill/d with thoſe 
Spirits, that each exterjor Motion that ſtrikes or 
affects the Organs of the Senſes of Hearing, 
Seeing, Smelling, Taſting or Feeling, or each 
interior Incentive of their own mov'd and driv- 
ing Humors or Affections, which Incentives are 
either Pain, Titillation, Hunger, Thirſt, 
Wakefulneſs, Sleepineſs, Luſt of Generati- 
on, &'c. make thoſe Spirits fly from thence into 
thoſe touch'd or affected Sinews and Muſcles, 
which ſerve ſo to move that Beaſt, as to enable 
him to effe& his own Health and Welfare, as alſo 
the Propagation of his Kind. And ſuch a Bod 
is then compar'd to a Ship, whoſe Sails a 
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Ropes are ſtretch'd out with a driving Gale, and 
thus enable the Pilot, when he fits at the Helm, 
to ſpeed his Courſe, and fail to his intended Port. 
All this we have in common with Beaſts ; but 
we find beſides, that Almighty God has likewiſe 
join'd to our Body a reaſonable Soul, and has 
given it ſuch Virtue and Power to command the 
Motions of the Spirits of a ſound and healthy 
Body, that according as our Soul wills or not 
wills, thoſe Spirits flow or not flow from our 
Brain to theſe or thoſe Sinews, Muſcles and 
Members, where they are neceſſary, and requir'd 
to enable us to do or not to do this or that hu- 
man Action, in ſuch or ſuch a manner. e 
And we know beſides, that our Heart in vio- 
lent Fevers can, for a ſhort time, force up ſuch an 
abundance of quick fiery Spirits to our Brain, 
that the Soul, not being able to govern and di- 
rect them, is tempeſtnonſly driven thereby; ſo 
that then we grow frantick and rave: But when 
ſuch Inflammation of our Brain proceeds from 
any Cauſe of long continnance, we are then ſaid 
to be mad. In like manner, Men who by any 
Accidents, as alſo by reaſon of the too great 
thickneſs and rankneſs of their Blood, and of 
the too thick, groſs or dull Spirits that proceed 
from thence in the Brain, ſo long think upon 
one thing, that. their Soul becomes at length 
incapable to keep off or divert the Courſe of 
thoſe Spirits from thence, and by conſequence 
to think of any other thing, are ſaid to beqne- 
Tancholick. And when any thing is amiſs it the 
Make or Shape of the Brain, either by reaſon of 
the Littleneſs, Bigneſs, or Figure of the Head, 
we find that our Soul cannot fo well direct and 
= — ns. 
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govern the Spirits and Members of ſuch a Body, 
as of one that is ſound, and free from thoſe or 
the like Defects: And ſuch a Man we call a Fool. 
To all which Conditions of our neceſſitous and 
imperfet Body and miſerable Soul, we may be 
ſubject without any Fault or Crime. So that we 
may liken the Bodies of ſuch men, who truly 
deſerve to be pity'd, to a Ship, whoſe Pilot is on 
Ship-board over-power'd by the Crew, or by 
Sickneſs or any other Accident render'd inca- 
pable to ſteer the Ship as he ought. And theſe 
Men would chiefly deſerve our Pity, were it not 
that we fee, that many other men wilfully and 
deſignedly daily throw their Bodies and Souls 
into a much more lamentable and deteſtable 
Condition by Drunkenneſs, or drinking to exceſs : 
Which this Fable now requires vs to prove. 
That drinking ſtrong Liquors to exceſs in a 
little time throws up ſuch heavy and thick Spi- 
rits into the Brain, that our Soul cannot then 
govern and imploy them in ſuch a manner as to 
enable us to lead a rational human Life, is a 
Truth of which no man is ignorant: And we 
ought no leſs to know, that too great a quanti- 
ty of grofs and heavy Spirits in the Brain, and 
too great a Flood of Moiſture diſtributed or 
ſpread over the whole Body, make us altogether 
incapable to lead & Life with as much Prudence 
as a Beaſt who is ſound of Body, and perfect in 
hiskind. And that therefore a drunken Man in 
this regard deſerves not ſo much eſteem as ſuch 
4 Beaſt, | 
For, thro the loſs of all Reaſon that proceeds 
from Drink, it happens that a man who can 
ſarcely ſpeak hen ſober, in his Cups will ſhew 
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his Eloquence, and reveal all his Secrets: That a 
Coward continually ſwaggers of his heroick 
Actions, and if he fancy himſelf to be derided, 
flightly ſpoken of, or deſpis'd by any man, will 
lay about him and fight like a mad Man: That; 
third Perſon, naturally timorous, ſolicitous and 
a Beggar, ſeems to himſelf to be reſolute, care. 
leſs and rich: That a fourth, who js naturally 
brave, becomes childiſhly fearful, and is ſcar'd 
at his own Shadow: That a fifth, as if he were 
transform'd intoan Ape, plays a thouſand Fools 
Tricks to make himſelt ridiculous: . That 3 
ſixth will lie with the firſt Woman he meets, 
and ſhameleſly ſhew thoſe Parts of his Body which 
ſober men carefully conceal : That a ſeventh be- 
comes wholly ſtupid and ſenſleſs, and neither 
knows nor remembers any thing that happen'd 
in his Company, Cc. So that the Body of a 
drunken Man may very well be compar'd to a 
Ship, whoſe Pilot has made his own Rudder 
unfit to ſteer his Veſſel, which conſequently is 
expos'd to the Mercy of the cruel Wayes and 
Winds, and driven backwards and forwards, 
incapable of keeping any certain Courſe. 

But how different ſoever the Drunkards may 
be among themſelves, they are nevertheleſs alike 
in this, that ſtrong Drinks having in the begin- 
ning caus'd too great a quantity of too heavy 
Spirits, and having likewiſe occaſion'd too much 
Moiſture. in the Body, . paſs not only themſelves 
thro the Body either by the urinary Paſſages, or 
thro the Pores, which they have widen'd by a 
Habit of Drinking, but inſenſibly likewiſe carry 
away with them out of the Blood many nouriſh- 
ing Parts and Spitits, that would otherwiſe have 
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continu'd longer in the Body. Even thus the 

Chymiſts, having moiſten'd their dry Herbs 

with common Water by the force of Fire, do 

not only cauſe the ſame common Water to riſe 

in the Helm, but to bring up alſo along with it 

the fineſt and moſt ſubtile Parts of the ſaid Herbs, 

which then fall down from thence into the Veſſel 

appointed to receive them ; inſomuch that thoſe 

dry and afterward moiſten'd Herbs thereby loſe 

all their Strength, and are thrown away and 

trampled under foot. And Drunkards having 
by ſtrong Drinks exhauſted their Spirits and 
Strength to refreſh and reſtore themſelves, again 
covet a Hair of the ſame Dog, and ſtand in 
more and more need of ſtrong Drinks every day 
than other. 

We may therefore with good reaſon aſſert, 
that Drunkenneſs is an incurable Ill, and that 
Drunkards are eternal Slaves to their Sins, which 
ſubje& their Bodies to many Inconveniences ; as 
blear Eyes, and Dimneſs of Sight, a livid Com- 
plexion, Shortneſs of Breath, Head-ach,Stammer- 
ing and faultering Tongue, ſwelPd Legs, and by 
conſequence an aptneſs to ſtumble ; from whence 
ſometimes Wounds or broken Bones, ſometimes 
Death enſues ; deep but reſtleſs Sleeps, during 
which they often beſpew themſelves, and do 
their other neceſſary Occaſions in their Beds, 
and thus become the Laughter of their whole 
Family, even of their meaneſt Servants. 

Which Courſe of Life the ſtanch and thorow- 
pac'd Drunkards hold fo long, till at length they 
go down tothe Grave unprepar'd and ſuddenly, 
in a worſe Condition than the Brute Beaſts, who 
need neither hope nor fear a future Life, nor a- 
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ny immutable Condition of the Soul, or Reſur. 
rection from the Dead. And having thus in 
their Life-time made themſelves leſs than Men, 
or even than the Brute Beaſts, they likewiſe, 
according to the Saying of St. Chryſoſtom in 
his firſt Homily, wilfully change themſelvez 
into Devils, and go down to Hell both in Soul 
and Body, where they die an Eternal Death in 
the Company of the Damn'd. And tis in vain 
that they endeavour to excuſe themſelves by 
ſaying, that they injure no man, and that ſince 
uo Civil Laws are made againſt Drinking, they 
cannot be ſaid to commit any Offence by it: for 
we may reply with great reaſon, that they truly 
commit the higheſt Ingratitude againſt God, 
who has endow'd them with good Senſe and Un- 
derſtanding; and that they ſin likewiſe againſt 
their own Soul and Body, when they thus be- 
reave themſelves of their good Reaſon and Judg- 
ment. Beſides, that Civil Laws puniſh not thoſe 
who offend againſt themſelves, is indeed true; 
but the reaſon of it is no leſs evident, becauſe 
he that deſtroys himſelf is more ſeverely pu- 
niſh'd than either Laws or Judges can puniſh him. 
But if any other men ſhould in ſpite of theſe 
Drunkards daily take away from them their 
Senſe and Underſtanding, as they wilfully do 
from themſelves, no doubt the Politick Gover- 
nors would ſoon by Laws and ſevere Puniſh- 
ments make ſuch men feel how horrid are the 
Crimes and Offences that Drunkards commit 
againſt their own Perſons. Now the Body of a 
ſleeping Drunkard may not improperly. be com- 
par*d to a Ship that has loſt her Rudder, whoſe 
Sails and Cordage, for want of Wind, hang 


flap- 
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flapping againſt her Maſts ; and while ſhe thus 
lies idly floating in the Sea, the thoughtleſs Crew 
merrily conſume their Proviſions, and are at 
length bury' d in the bottomleſs Waves, 
And tho daily Experience, eſpecially in the 
Northern Countrys, furniſh us with ſo great a 
Number of Examples to confirm all that we have 
ſaid, that *tis needleſs to mention any; never- 
theleſs we cannot conceal one that was very re- 
markable, and that happen'd not long ago in the 
ſober Eaſt. Ibrahim, Sultan of the Turks, being 
inform'd, that contrary to the expreſs Law of 
their Prophet Mabomet, his chief Viſier Mebemet 
Paſha not only drank Wine, but ſo glutted him- 
ſelf therewith, that loſing all Human Knowledg 
and Underſtanding, he often like a Brute and 
ſenſleſs Beaſt lay wallowing on the Earth, ſent 
for him, and threaten'd, that if ever he were 
found drunk again, he ſhould be immediately 
ſtrangled without mercy. Nevertheleſs within 
fourteen days after the Sultan himſelf found his 
Viſier lying dead drunk on the Ground; and in- 
ſtead of puniſhing him immediately, reſolv'd to 
try what Charms there were in Wine that could 
thus make the Viſier deſpiſe and ſet at nought the 
eternal Damnation of his own Soul, the Law of 
his Emperor, and his own Life. Then Ibrabim, 
who never had taſted Wine, took the Flask that 
ſtood by the drunken Viſier, and ſetting it to his 
Mouth, found the delicious Greek Wine ſo pala- 
table, that he not only forgave the Drunkard, 
but receiv'd him into greater favour, and took 
to drinking with him. A Partnerſhip in Sin 
always creates a mutual Friendſhip ( Quts nunc 
diligitur, niſi conſeis ?) and knows no diſtindtion 
of 
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of Offenders: Facinus quos inquinat, &quat, 
Now as great Lords always purſue their Luſts 
with great Violence, ſo Ibrahim abandon'd him- 
ſelt wholly to Drunkenneſs, and neglected the 
Intereſt of the Empire, or what was worſe, 
govern'd it like a Sot : Inſomuch that the Mufti 
and moſt of the Viſiers, combining together, by 
the help of the Spabis and Janiſaries, depog'd the 
Emperor, and plac'd his Son Mabomet, a Child 
of ſeven Years old, on the Imperial Throne. 
In the Tumult the Drunkard Viſier was kill'd by 
the Janiſaries, who cut his Body into Morſels, 
and threw them to the Dogs. They ſpar'd the 
Emperor's Life, and caſt him into Priſon, where 
he continu'd to drink on, till in the Year 1648. he 
drank himſelf dead drunk, and died like a Beaſt. 

We believe therefore that this Fable is proper- 
Iy defign'd to teach us, that Drunkenneſs is the 
Crime of High Treaſon againſt God and Man : 
Crimen læ ſæ Majeſtatis Divine & Humane. For 
Drunkards, by rendering their Bodies incapable 
to perform their neceſſary Duties and Motions, 
and by bereaving their Souls of the uſe of all good 


Reaſon and Senſe, are ungrateful to God for the 


greateſt Good he has given them; and that at the 
ſame time they put their Souls and Bodies in a 
condition of doing very ill things unawares and 
unforeſeen ; and withal make themfelves unfit to 
do any Good, or to ſupport or maintair either 
the Divine or Human Laws. And laſtly, that 
Drunkards never grow better, but goon in their 
Sins, till at length, having waſted their Spirits 
they die ſuddenly with a terrify'd Conſcience, 
or having drunk themſelves dead they are 
ſtrangled with their Liquor. | 
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FaBLE XLVI. 
The Als, the Ape, and Midas: 


quarrel'd which of them ſung belt, 
and refer'd their Difference to the Deciſion 
of the Als, believing that by reaſon of his 
long Ears, he heard better than othet Crea» 
tures, and by conſequence would be the 
better able to judg of their Singing. Both 
of them ſung their beſt, and the Aſs gave 
his Opinion, that the Cuckoo ſuiig loudeſt 
and moſt diſtinaly ; but that the Nightin- 
pale ſung too low; that her Notes were too 
roken and intermix'd, and that therefore 
the Prize was due to the Cuckoo; . - 
From this Sentence, which proceeded ei- 
ther from the Aſs's Ipnorance or Malic, thee 
Nightingale apptal'd to the Ape, thinking, 
that ſince lie of all the Beaſts moſt reſembled 
Men, he had a ſounder Judgment, and was 
more juſt than the Aſs, and therefore more 
fit to determine the Difference. So that both 
of them made their Appearance before him, 
and having laid open the Matter in variance, 
and ſung and pleaded their Cauſe the beſt 
Y they 
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they could, the Ape gave Sentence, that the 
Nightingale had not loſt the Day, but that 
the Cuckoo too had made a good Defence. 

This Sentence was ſo ambiguous and ob- 
ſcure, that neither Cuckoo nor Nightingale 
knew what jt meant ; yet they were both 
of them ſo tir*d with the Querks of the Law, 
that they agreed to ſubmit the matter in 
Debate, once for all, without any farther 
Appeal, to the final Deciſion of the Royal 
King Midas, who had kept his Aſs-Ears fo 
hid, that the Nightingale knew nothing of 
them, but hop'd that, as a moral under. 
ſtanding, Man, he would give a plain and 
juſt Judgment of the Difference. But Midas 
having only Aſs-Ears, heard as Aﬀes do, 


and confirm'd the Decree of the Aſs; ſo that 


the tuneful Nightingale was forc'd to have 
patience, 


After this it happen'd that a Peaſant, who 
was Defendant in a Cauſe of great moment, 
while he was pleading for himſelf, ſaw that 
the Judg, who was knowing in the Law, 
and in great Eſteem of Integrity, neverthe- 
leſs out of Careleſneſs and Indifferency to the 
Matter in hand, nodded upon the Bench; 
upon which he cry*d out to him that he had 
a very material thing to offer in his Defence, 
and therefore beg'd his Attention. The 
" Judg wak'd, .. and the _ Peaſant continu'd : 
Some Years ago I hir'd an Aſs to an Atheni- 


al 
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an to go from Megara to Athens, but was to 
drive my Aſs my ſelf, and to bring him home 
again. Now as we were upon the Road 
about Noon, the Heat of the Sun was very 
troubleſom to the Traveller; but I kept 
under the Aſs's and his Shadow, to protect 
my ſelf from the ſcorching Rays. At which 
he grew envious, and bid me go out of the 
Shadow, for that he had hir'd all the Ser vice 
of the Aſs for himſelf. I told hint there 
was no reaſor! for that, becauſe I had bird 
him my Af only, not his Shadow. Having 
ſaid this, the Peaſant went inſtantly out of 
the Court ; but the Judg, who bad rouz'd 
himſelf up, and hearker'd to this Tale with 
great Attention, calPd him back, and ask'd, 
What became of that Difference? The Pea- 
ſant reply*d, Truly, my Lord, I have great 
teaſon to complain, that you fall aſleep when 
I talk to you of an Affair where my Honour 
and Eſtate are at ſtake, and that you hearken 
ſo attentively when 1 tell you a Tale of an 
Aſs. After which the Peaſant pleaded his 
Cauſe anew, but obſerv'd that the Judg 
ſlumber'd as before, and that he gave not 
better Earto his Adverſary neither. Where- 
fore when the Fudg gave Sentence againſt 
him, he offer'd to enter an Appeal; but the 
Judg told him, it belotig'd to himrodetermine 
definitively of Affairs of that nature, and 
that no Appeal lay from his Sentence before 
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any Superior Judicature. If ſo, ſaid the 
Peaſant, I appeal from this ſlumbering to the 
ſame waking and attentive Judg : A Jadice 
male informato, ad illam ipſum Judicem meliu 

informandum. | 
After this it happen'd that the ſelf-ſame 
Peaſant, as he was travelling on the Road, 
hearing a piteous Moan, went towards the 
Voice, and ſound a Serpent almoſt cruſh'd to 
death under a heavy Stone, who deſired him 
to raiſe it up and releaſe him, promiſing to 
{hew him where there lay conceald a great 
Treaſure, The Peaſant, partly out of pity, 
partly in hopes of the "Treaſure, lifted up 
the Stone, and freed the Serpent, who was 
no ſooner at liberty, than, inſtead of keeping 
his word, he leap'd on the Peaſant, mean- 
ing to kill him: Saying, that he might do ſo 
with great Juſtice, ſince Men were wont to 
uſe the Beaſts in like manner. Of this, ſaid 
the Serpent, I can give you many Examples. 
A Horſe, who carry*d/bore his Maſter in ſeve. 
ral Battels, and always brought him ſafe of, 
tho he had receiv'd many Wounds himſelf, 
was in his old Age turn'd out to graze in the 
High-ways and Ditches, andat length given 
tothe Dogs. - In the next place I remember 
a Dog, who having many Vears faithfully 
ſerv'd his Maſter, as well by helping him to 
catch a great deal of Game, as by protecting 
his Houſe in the Night from being 3 

an 
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and that too with danger of his Liſe, was 
nevertheleſs in his old Age turn'd out of 
door, and periſh'd for Cold and Hunger. 
And laſtly, no man knows better than your 
ſelf, ſaid the Serpent, that all Peaſants in 
general, when they have enjoy'd the Bene- 
its of their Oxens Labours, in ploughing 
their Land, and in drawing their heavy- 
oaded Carts and Waggons, always in their 
od Age deliver them over to the Slaughter- 
houſe, and eat their Fleſh, and make uſe of 
their Hides. | 
Againſt this the Peaſant had nothing to 
aledg, but ſeeing mean while a Fox coming 
towards them, he deſired the Serpent not to 
commit ſo notorious an Injuſtice, as to be 
judg in his own Cauſe, but to leave the Dif- 
rence to the determination of the wilyeſt of 
Feaſts, the Fox: And that the Serpent might 
not except againſt him, the Peaſant told 
him, that he could not ſuſpe& the Fox of 
Impartiality, ſince being a Beaſt himſelf, it 
was no ways to be imagin'd that he would 
favour Men. The Serpent, truſting to the 
evident Juſtice and Merits of his Cauſe, con- 
ſented to let the Fox be their Judg: but the 
Peaſant, convinc'd of the good Reaſons that 
the Serpent would alledg againft him, whiſ- 
per'd the Fox privately in the Ear: The 
Serpent, if he pleaſe, can kill you as well as 
me; and if you ſhould kill him, you would 
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get but little to eat. Now I promiſe you, 
it you will give Judgment in my favour, | 
will every day, as long as 1 live, give you 
one of my Heos. 


. , by 


The Fox, having heard the Ser pent's Ac. 
_ -cuſation againſt the Peaſant, and his Alle 
gation beſides; namely, that no. greater 
piece of Juſtice can be imagin'd, than t 
nete to any Man the ſame Meaſure that he hy 
meted to others; deliver'd himſelf in thels 
words: I cannot, ſays he, judgaright of thi 
matter, till, as the Law direQs, I have (ce 
how the Affair happen'd : Fiat Inſpedy 
gealaris. Upon this the Serpent crept int, 
the ſame Hole, and the Fox commanded the 
Man to lay the Stone upon him in the ſam: 
manner as he found it. By which means ls 
got rid of the Serpent, and took the Fo 
with him to his own Houſe, . 
Laſtly ithappen'd, that a ſtrong blind Man 
made an Agreement with a weak Criple u 
go a Journy together, upon condition that 
the Blind ſhould lead and ſupport theCrippl, 
and the Cripple direct the Blind in the Way, 
Now. the Cripple chanc'd to ſee a fine large 
Oyſter Iying on the Road, and in{truQad 
the Blind where it was, deſiring him to tak: 
it up and give it him, The firſt he did 
but not the ſecond, pretending, that he had 
found the Qyſter, and that it was his due. 
This the © tipple deny'd, alledging, that , 
LC l ' 5 of on | 
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only had ſeen it, and had already made it 
his own, and was in poſſeſſion of it in his 
Thoughts, before the blind Man had it in 
his Hands. From hence proceeded a long 
litigious Suit at Law, till both Parties, were 
weary'd out with attending and. pleading, 
before the Judges; and then they put their 
Difference to the Arbitration of an honeſt: 
good Man, who having immediately open'd 
the Oyſter, ſhew*d them, that the Shells 
were empty, and the Fiſh long before ſpent 
at Law, or eaten up by the Adyocates and 
Attornies; ſo that he could give nothing, 
8 = Parties, but to each of them an empty 
Shell. | 


EXPLICATION. 


Y the Aß, and by Midas, we underſtand a 
fooliſh ignorant judg. 9 | 
By the Ape, a Phantaſtical malicious Judg, 
who will do neither Side right or wrong, and 
therefore deſignedly gives obſcure and ambiguous 
Judgments. . J 
By the drowſy Judg, a Judg who will not 
meddle with either Party, nor inquire into the 
matter in Debate; and who, when they come 
to give their Opinions, always votes with the 
moſt. | 


By the Fox, a Judg of Knowledg enough, but 
who always gives judgment in fayour of thoſe 
that give him moſt Mony. 1 
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By the Peaſant, the Blind and the Lame, are 
underſtood litigious Men, who will not leave off 
going to Law till they have ſpent all they have, 

By the Two Shells, the Bags of Mony, Which 
the Parties, after and in purſuance of the Judg- 
ment, or as it oftner happens, of the Arbitra- 
tion of good and honeſt Men, take to them- 


ſelves, inſtead of that for which they went to 
Law. 8 10 | 


N theſe Fables and Apologues we have fo 

many Inſtances of the Fruits of going to Law, 
ſo plainly propos'd and laid open, that we had 
reaſon to doubt, whether it would be to any 
purpoſe to ſay any more upon that Subject; 
however we have thought good, for Decency's 
ſake only, to purſue the Method we have ob- 
ſerv'd in the former Fables, as follows. 
Upright Juſtice or a juſt Decree being nothing 
elſe but an Explication or Sentence of Judges, 
who interpreting and explaining the true Senſe 
and Meaning of the Laws concerning the mat- 
ter in Debate, declare their Opinions and give 
Sentence accordingly ; any Man may eaſily ſee, 
that in Countries or Cities, where one only Chief 
is impower' d to make and explain the Laws, and 
to cauſe them to be executed by his Miniſters 
according to his Pleaſure, the Subjects cannot 
hope to find the leaſt Shadow of Juſtice, when- 
ever that Chief is pleas'd to give his Miniſters 
or Judges any Command concerning them. To 
confirm this we need not ſearch the Hiſtories of 
the Barbarians, Greeks, and Romans, ſince. the 
preſent Age furniſhes us with but too many Ex- 
amples of it. I Ne 
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Thus at the Deſire of Cardinal de Richlieu the 
innocent Marſhal de Marillac was by the Judges 
condemn'd to dy, and executed accordingly. 
Thus too in the Year 1641. at the Requeſt of 
the ſame Perſon particular Judges were delega- 
ted to condemn to Death the Sieur de St. Preuil 
Governor of Atregt, who was then a Priſoner 
And thoſe Judges, when they ſaw that the Go- 
rernor produc'd Letters under the King's own 
Hand, commanding him to do the thing of which 
he was accus'd, would willingly have acquitted 
him; which their Preſident ſeeing, abruptly 
adjourn'd the Court for two days; and in the 
mean while threaten'd each of thoſe Judges in 
particular at his own Houſe, that unleſs they 
condemn'd him, they would fall under the Car- 
dinal's Diſpleaſure, and conſequently into the 
ſame Condition in which the Sieur de St. Preuil 
then was, and by this means prevail'd with them 
to ſentence him to loſe his Head. Nay more; 
we read beſides, that the Heer van Vallenberg 
Governor of Orange, had behav'd himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that Frederick Henry Prince of Orange 
conceiv*d ſo great Diſpleaſure againſt him, that 
he commanded the Sieur de Xnuit ſome how or 
other to ſecure himſelf of the Perſon of the 
Governor; the Conſequence whereof was, that 
withbut any foregoing Tryal, the Governor 
was aſſaulted and ſhot dead in a Chamber : And 
the Sieur de la Piſe, private Secretary to that 
Prince, who was acceſſory to the Murder, ſpeak- 
ing of it ſays; That the common Forms of 
Juſtice could not be made uſe of againſt him. 
Princes are Maſters. of the Laws, and whenever 
they think it expedient, they begin their * 
* | ** ol 
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of Juſtice by Execution of the Perſon accus'd. 
And tis yet freſh in our Memories, how Chriſt; 
na, late Queen of Sweden, being diſſatisfy'd with 
her private Secretary, without any foregoing 
Tryal, and even in Paris, where ſhe had no pub. 
lick Power, caus'd him to be taken and mur- 
der'd in her own Houle, 

And daily Experience ſhews us, that Juſtice 
is a great Stranger in thoſe Countries too, that 
are govern'd by Princes, who, tho they have no 
power to make or explain the Laws, can never - 
theleſs in ſome meaſure compel the Judges to 
give Sentence as they think fit, by giving or tak. 
ing away their Imployments, or by obliging 
them to buy them.. And this the Holy Scripture 
teaches us plainly, when ſpeaking of the Kings 
of Juda, who were not Legillative Lords, but 
only Princes or Chiefs of the People, it ay»; 
Their Chiefs judg for Gifts; their Priefts teach jr 
Fire; and their Prophets propheſy for Many, Mica 1 
3. o is me, for I am as when they have gather 
the firſt Summer Fruits, or as when they have glean's 
the Grapes after the Vintage, and that there are nd 
Cluſters to eat My Soul deſir d the firſt-ripe Fruits, 
The good Men ane peviſh'd out of the Earth, and no 
juſt Man is left among them. They all lie in wait 
for Blood, and ench purſues his. Brother to enſnare 
him : That they may do much Evil with both Hands, 
ger asks, and the Judg judges for Mony, Mi- 
can 7. f | | — 

Moreover, we ſhall eaſily be convinc'd that 
upright Juſtice is not to be expected from one 
Man only, if we reflect, how frail and imperfect 
Men generally are ; thatis, how ignorant, how 
ſupine and negligent in the Afﬀairs of 1 * 
' W 
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ti. ho fickle and unſteddy in their Reſolutions; 


ith how Covetous and Ambitious, how prone to 
ng Love or Hate. So that if they are in no fear of 
1b. being puniſ'd for their unjuſt Judgments, we 
ur- may aſſure our ſelves, that they will have no 
regard to the Laws, whenever they oppoſe 
ice their Deſires, nor give their Decrees according 
"at to them; but will always partially follow their 
no own Favour or Diſlike : According to this of the 
er- Comedian; Judices ſepe propter Inuidiam adimunt 
to Diviti, aut propter Miſericordiam addunt Pauperi. 
\k. Terent. in Phorn. Judges out of Envy and Hate, 
ng often take away the Rights of the Rich, and out 
re 8 Pity, often give the Poor more than their 
gs Due. 
— And if we farther reflect that the Advocates 
3 and Attornys now- a- days do not protect and 
far ſerve their Cheats, as they did formerly in the 
ah Republicks of Greece and Rome, only to gain Re- 
> putation and Honour ; but that they now make 
54 it a Trade to get Mony; and that the more Suits 
nd there are, and the longer they laſt, the greater 
ts, is their Profit; we ſhall be convinc'd that *tis now 
na more true than ever, that Juſtice is fled from 
tit Earth to Heaven. Terras Aſtræa reliquit. 
re The Hiſtories of our own Country have re- 
b, corded a very memorable Inſtance of what we 
i ha ve been ſaying : When in the Lear 1357. the 
Duke ot Brabant and the Earl of Flanders had 
at wag'd a cruel and deſtruQtive War in each others 
je Country, and were grown weary of it, they 
& refer'd their Difference to the Decilion of Willi- 
* am Duke of Bavaria, Earl of Holland. And 


this the Earl of Flanders the rather did, for that 
w our Earl pretended to have the ſame Right = 
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him to Heuſden and Meckelen againſt the Duke 
of Brabant. But it fell out quite otherwiſe than 
he, who depended on the Juſtice of his Cauſe, 
and not reflecting on the Partiality of his Judg, 
expected: For the Earl of Holland promis'd the 
Duke of Brabant that he would adjudg Meckelen 
to him, if he would give up the Lordſhip of 
Heuſden in his favour, The Duke, fearin 

otherwiſe he ſhould loſe both, readily aſntel 
to the Propoſal, and accordingly our Earl ad- 
judg'd that the Earl of Flanders had no right to ei- 
ther, but that they betong'd to the Duke of Brabant. 
And tis moſt certain, that as the Courts of 
Judicature conſiſt of few or more Members, 
Juſtice will be leſs or more obſerv'd there; and 
particularly, as there is or is not an Equality of 
Power and Anthority among thoſe Members. 
And not to ſpeak of the common Courts of 
Juſtice, as well in our Cities, as in the Country 
and at Court; we will only mention what hap- 
pen d in our Councils of War, not in the Years 
1672 and 1673, for thoſe Wounds are too freſh 
to be open'd, but inthe Year 1622. when Capt. 
Ditfort with no leſs Imprudence deliver'd up the 
ſtrong Caſtle of Ried to the Spaniards, than 
Pythan Governor of Juliers ſurrender'd that City 
into their Hands; nevertheleſs the firſt of them 
was beheaded, and the laſt acquitted. | 
And ſince there are very few Tribunals or 
Courts of Judicature ſo well conſtituted, and 
erected in ſuch a manner, that ſome of the 
abovementionꝰd human Imperfections and Crimes 
are not n and pre- 
vail not with them to give unjuſt Decrees, and 
to change Right into Wrong, and Wrong into 


Right; 
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Right; the Antiente had great reaſon to ſay as 
they did, That Juſtice had forſaken the Abodes 
of Men, and was gone to reſide among the Gods. 
And therefore a Perſon who was ask d, whether 
Juſtice were duly diſtributed in a certain Hall 
where the Judges ug'd to aſſemble, anſwerꝰd very 
judiciouſly ; No, the Buſineſs there is to ſes 
Men together by the Ears. 

To the like effect too a certain Widow in the 
Year 1515. having had very hard meaſure in a 
Cauſe of great moment that was determin'd 
by the Council of the Elector Frederick of = 
Saxony, had good reaſon to petition the Elector, 
as ſhe did in downright Words, That ſhe might 
have juſt, not unjuſt Juſtice done her. 

So that upon the whole matter it ſeems, that 
Men may generally ſay, that the moſt honeſt and 
upright Judges are thoſe, who do not i x44 
judg contrary to Right and Juſtice, but only in 
all doubrful Caſes, give Sentence in favour of 
their Friends, and totheprejudice of their Ene- 
mies. As tis reported that a Preſident of a cer- 
tain Parliament in France writ in the Margins 
of his Bartolus and Baldus againſt any doubtful 
Caſe; Caſus pro Amico This may happen to ſerve 
4 Friend. Which came to be known when, after 
his Death his Books were publickly fold by 
Auction. | | 

This Fable therefore teaches us, that nothing 
perfect is to be found among Men, and that 
particularly the Tribunals and Courts -of Judica- 
tare are fo-full.of corrupt Practices, that no Juſtice 
can be expected from them, nor indeed any thing 
elſe but to ſpend our Mony and Eſtates; accord- 
ing to the old French Proverb of the four States 


of 
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of a Country : the Eccleſiaſticks, the Nobilit 
or Soldiers, the Peaſants, and the Liwyerl 
or all that are imploy'd in the Courts of 
Juſtice. Je prie pour vous tous Je vous garde 
tous : Je vous nourris tous Je Vous mange tous, 
1 pray for you all: I protect you all: I feed 
you all: I cat you all. And to cloſe up all 
in a word, we learn from this Fable, that thoſe 
who go to Law always get the empty Shells, 
while the Judges, Advocates, Lawyers, Oe. 
greedily eat up the Oyſters. 
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FA f LE XLVIL 
The Monk and the Abbot. 


Bitch with Young, having no Place 
| where to lay her Litter, beg'd piti- 
lly of a certain > to lend her his Kennel 
for that purpoſe, and promis d, that ſhe and 
her Whelps would be grateful to him for 
that Kindneſs as long as they liv'd. The 
Dog gave her leave to puppy in his Kennel; 
but when ſhe found that her Whelps were 
grown up and ſtrong, ſhe refus'd to reſtore 
the borrow'd Neft to the Dog, pretending, 
that *twould be a prepoſterous and abfurd 
thing indeed, that the ſtronger ſhould give 

way to the weaker, | 
Then 
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Then it happen'd that a Hedg-hog, who 


was likewiſe with young, andin pain where 

to find a Hole to lay her Pigs, as alſo fear- 

ing that the Adder was too prudent to ſuf- 

fer herſelf ro be cheated like the Dog, and 

lend her all her Hole, very movingly repre- 

ſented her Condition to her, and humbly 

intreated, that ſince her Hole was big e- 

nough to hold them beth, ſhe would give 

her leave to lay her Young ones in it. The 

Adder, never dreaming that it could do her 
any hurt, thought fit to do that Deed of 
Charity, and gave Houſe-room tothe Hedg- 

hog. But when her Young were grown 
ſo big, that by reaſon of the Narrow- 
neſs of the Hole they. ſometimes prick'd 
the Adder with their Quills, ſhe deſird the 
Mother to take away her Children, and 
leave her the Hole to her ſelf : But was an- 
ſwer' d, Thoſe that are uneaſy change their 
Place ; but we are very well here, and know 
how to keep well when we are fo. 

Theſe things having happen d among the 
Beaſts, came to the Knowledg of Men; one 
of whom being very ſick call'd upon all the 
Gods to relieve him, but chiefly on Jupiter, 
to whom he ſolemaly vow'd, that if he 
would reftore him to health, he would, 
when he was well, offer up a hundred Oxen 
in Sacrifice to him: but when he was reeo- 
ver'd, he forgot his Promiſe, and went to 
gout - 
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Sea, where he was taken in a very great 
Storm ; and not daring to make his Addref. 
ſes to Jupiter, with whom he had ſo ſhame- 
fully broken his Word, he apply'd himſelf 
to all the Saints of Heaven, on whoſe Day 
the Storm n, and , vow'd religiouſly, 
that if by their Interceſſion he got ſafe to 
Shore, he would offer in their Honour, and 
place on their Altar, a Wax Taper as big 
as the Main Maſt. Upon which one of the 
Crew telling him, that he promis'd more 
than he was able to pay; heanſwer'd: Let 
me but come once to Land, and trouble 
not your ſelf for the teſt. Jupiter was ne'er 
the better for the hundred Oxen I promis'd 
him; and neyer ſo much as came to demand 
them, and I am of opinion that the Saints 
will come as little for their Candle : And if 
they ſhould come to ask for't, I will prove 
to them, that a Promiſe made in Neceſſity, 
or out of Fear, ought not in Juſtice to be 
kept. 4. f. t. F. Quod metus Cauſa, & Cod. 
lib. 2. t. t. de his que vi metaſve tauſa geſta 
unt. | 
4 All this came to the Ears of the meaneſt 
Monks of a certain Abby, of which a very 
old Abbot had the direction. Wherefore 
this Monk, txoping to be Abbot himſelf af. 
ter the old man's Death, behav'd himſelf 
with great reſpect to the other Monks, and 


made them a word of fair Promiſes to in- 
| duce 
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duce them to chuſe him to that Imployment, 
always, carrying bimſelf very humbly to- 
wards them: and whether they were ſick or 
in Health, in Proſperity or Adverſity, he 
was conſtantly ready to be ſerviceable to 
them ; acknowledging that 'twas, not only 
his Duty to do fo, as being the meaneſt 
Monk of them all, but pretending that if he 
were Abbot he would do the like, and al- 
ways bear in mind, that Abba, Abbas and 
Abbot ſignify d nothing in the Holy Lan- 
guage but Father; and that therefore twas 
the Duty. of an, Abbot to regard all his 
Monks as his Children, and to promote their 
Welfare to the utmoſt of bis Power. Theſe 
Words and Actions ſo pleasd and wrought 
upon the other Monks, that as ſoon as their 
old , Abbot was dead, they, unanimouſly 
choſe him in his room. Yet ſcarce was he 
promoted td that Dignity, but he behay'd 
himſelf quite otherwiſe than he had pro- 
mis'd ; hay he began to treat the Monks 
much more ſeverely than the otherAbbot had 
done: Inſqmuch that one of them ask'd 
him the reaſon, why he, who had behay'd - 
himſelf with ſo much Humility, and been 
ſo ready to ſerve them formerly, was now 
become ſoſtern, ſevere and proud, as ſcarcꝶ 
to take any notice bt rhem whenever he met 
them in the Convent. To which he imme- 
diately gave this Anſwer : I then ſought the 
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Keys of this Abby, which I knew lay upon 
the Earth, and erefate could not 155 s 
got by me, without ſeeming to be meek and 
_ humble, and procuring my ſelf many Friends: 
But no that I have found them, and al- 
Ways keep them ty*d to my Girdle, I think 
fit to make uſe of them to pleaſe my ſelf, 
and to open and ſhut all the Doors, Cheſts 
and Cabinets, whenever I pleaſe. And 
ſince this Change of my Condition has 
chang d "Itkewiſe my Thoughts and my 
Cares, I intend to make uſe of my Pow- 
er and Authority to pleaſe my ſelf; nor need 
you or any other of the Monks trouble your 
felves about it. This that Monk to 
filence, and he and the whole Convent were 
foxc d not only to bear in patience'the Hard- 
ſhips'of their new Abbot, but alſo to praiſe 
all his Actions, that ſo they might get his 
good Will, and keep it. | 


EXPLICATION. 


Ay the Bitch, the Antients underſtood un- 


"grateful Men. 


By the Hedg- bog, covetous, tenacious and 


griping Men. 4 151 
By the Adder, prudent Men. 


All the Words of the two Apol es are 
ſpoken in their proper Senſe, and therefore need 
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no Explication; only that by the Aont is meant 
| 5 ny 


are 


bs and what ought to be 1 of 
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be can; at le | 

was before he enjoyd the Fayaur;, from hence 

it follows, that the * and the Vir- 
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a common Subject, and by the Abbot a King or 
Prince. 


EG one knows, that all Changes of Times 
and Things do, and ought to occaſion in all 


men, particularly in the moſt underſtanding and 


virtuous, a Change of Thoughts and Cares like- 
wiſe. Let this is not properly what is here pro- 


pos d to our Conſideration, and therefore ſhall 


not be the Subject on which we will treat. This 
Fable rather requires ts to examine, how men 
generally do, and how they ought to behave 
themſelves, when they deſire any Change of 
Condition that depends on others; and how al- 
fo, when they have obtain'd it. And particu- 
larly ought we here to enquire what generally 


ch, as being in low Stations, aſpire at high 
Offices, and great Power over others; and what 
their common Behaviour is, when they are ar- 
Tiv*d to that Height and Greatneſs. 

Which we will begin to do as follows. Since 
tis every man's Doty, in all that he does and 


' fuffers, to behave himfelf to the beſt of his Know - 


ledg, according to Juſtice and the Laws of the 


Country where he lives, without ſwerving either 


to the Right or Left: and ſince he canpor.re- 
ceive any Favour or Benefit from other men, 
unleſs he demean himſelf accordigg: to their De- 


fires, and make them believe, that afrer he has 


receiw'd the Benefit, he will he grateful to bis 
Benefactors, by being ſerviceable to them in all 
aft that he will be the fame man He 


ruous 
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tuous very rarely deſire any Favour, or to be 
beholden to Knaves and Villains, and as ſel- 
dom receive any from them : for, Men of Vir. 
tve and Underſtanding will never endeavour. to 
- pleaſe vicious and wicked men, nor be oblig'd 
to them on any account, nor may, nor can make 
them any Promiſes, except only of what an ho- 
heſt man may do with a good Conſcience : and 
the good Will of ill men is chiefly gain'd by il] 
Actions and Villanies. _ | | 
On the other hand, it from hence likewiſe 
follows, that an underſtanding virtuous Man, 
having receiv'd any Favour or good turn from o- 
_thers, whether vpon Promiſe or not, will not be 
behind hand in a grateful Acknowledgment ; 
bat will make it his ſtudy how-to return the Be- 
neht, as far as it can be done with a good Con- 
ſcience : and tis a certain Mark of a ſenſible, 
. juſt and good Man, whether in Proſperity or 
Adverſity, never to be oblig'd to a Villain: and 
whether he ſolicite or ſue for any thing, or whe · 
ther he have obtain'd it, always to be the ſame 
Man; that is, neither to be too dejected or 
humble in Adverſity, or when he meets with a 
Repulſe; nor too elated or proud in Proſperity, 
or when he has obtained any high Station; but 
to be ſteddy in his Temper, and always alike 
friendly and civil to all men, even to thoſe of 
the meaneſt Condition. | ar 
But as the greateſt pert of Mankind are Fools 
or Knaves, or both; ſo we find alſo that when 
they ſtand Candidates, or ſolicite for any thing, 


whether from the Wicked or the Virtuous, they 


_ behave themſelves like Slaves or mean-ſpirited 
Wretches, by doing and promiſing to do whate- 
1 ver 
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ver they think will be of uſe of them, in order 
to excite and move others to grant their Re- 
queſts : but never in the leaſt refleX whether what 
they do or promiſe, can be done or perform'd with 
a ſafe Conſcience; and without any ways ex- 
amining themſelves, whether they truly deſign, 
and ſhall be deſirous, when they have received the 
Benefit for which they ſolicite, to behave them- 
ſelves as humbly as before, and to perform what 
they promiſe, | 

And when Men ſtand Candidates for great Im- 
ployments or any chief Command over others, 
particularly over thoſe whoſe Votes they ſtand 
in need of, in order to attain that Imployment 
ar Command, we often ſee, that they do not 
thorowly examine themſelves, nor ſtedfaſtly re- 
ſolve and intend to imploy that great Power to 
the Benefit of thoſe over whom they are plac'd, 
and yet leſs to the Advantage of thoſe who have 
promoted them to tbat Greatneſs, Belides, 
ſuch Men never enquire well into themſelves, 


whether ſach a High Poſt will not occaſion in 


them a Change of Judgment in relation to 
their own, as alſo to the Actions of the leſſer In- 
habitants. And ' tis 1 obſerv'd, that they 
are no ſooner ſeated in it, but they perſuade 
themſelves, that there is no Reciprocal Duty be- 
tween them and their inferiour Inhabitants, 
who, they pretend, ought to ſerve, honour and 
be obedient to them in all things, even to the, 
loſs of their Lives and Eſtates.  __ __ 

And this is the Reaſon that we ſind whole Na- 
tions, who when they are in a low Condition, 
in hopes of being adyanc'd, behave themſelves 
like humble cringing Slaves, and are laviſh of 
— EI their 
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their Promiſes of eternal Acknowledg meats 
and who nevertheleſs, when they begin to flou- 
1iſh, prove the moſt ungrateful and arrogant Peo- 
ple of all Europe. This is the Character of the 
Engliſh, the Weſtpbalians, &c. eee er 
This is the rea ſon that moſt Men, who have 
been in a low Condition, and have not then re- 


ſolv'd, if they arriv'd to a higher, to behave. 


themſelves according to reaſon, ſeldom then. 
conform themfelves either to Reaſon, Juſtice or 
the Laws: And no People are more difficult to 
be ſerv'd than great Lords and Ladies, who have 
once been Szrvants themſelves. And from hence 
of old proceeded the Romans Complaints of their 
Domeſtick Slaves, and. their Free'd Men, who 
were come to. have any, Adminiſtration in the 
| Families of their Maſters : Maxima queque Do- 


mus Servis eſt plena ſuperbis. And we ſee at this 


very day, that the Lords and Ladies of great 
Families are generally more courteous, and re- 
turn a civiller Anſwer than their Servants. 
But we may obſerve the greateſt change of 
Thovght and way of Life in thoſe Men, Who 
from private Perſons are arriv'd to have ſome 
high nploypear of Honour, aud from thence 
to the Sovereign Power over their Fellow-ln- 
haditafts : For that Change in which they then 
find themſelves is ſo great, that of a Thouſand 
Men, who may have been obſery'd to riſe to ſuch 


height, ſcarce one of them, ever became the ho- | 


neſter Man for*t. 


Thus we may take Notice in the Holy: Wii- 


titigs of the Hebrews, that from the Year 2875. 
after the Creation of the World, to the Year 
3361, that is for the Space of 486 Nein, Ping 
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the time that the People of Iſrael and Juda made 
choice of Perſons under the Name of Kings to 
be Princes or Chiefs of the People; all thoſe 
Kings, not one excepted, employ'd” their Power 
not to the Welfare of the People by whoſe Fa- 
your they had been choſen, bar in tyrannizing 
over them, by giving Reins to their own unmea- 
ſurable Luſts, or by encreaſing their Power to 
the Oppreſlion of their Subjects. And we ſee 
beſides that thoſe Royal and Princely Tyrannies 
and Oppreſſions of the People of Hrael never 
ceas d during that ſpace of time, unleſs when 
their Kings dy'd ſo young, that they could not 
have done their People either good or hurt. 

And upon theſe Grounds it was that the Em- 


peror Veſpaſian ſaid; That he only, of all tte 


Roman Emperors, prov'd to bea better Man af- 
ter his Exaltation to the Empire than he hed 
been hefore'; and that all the others prov'd 
worſe: As we may ſee in the Writing of Flavius 
Vopijſous, who ſpeaks to this Effect. You ſee here 
there 'are ſo few good Princes or Emperors 
that one with great reaſon ſaid, thar alt their 
virtuous and good Actions would ſcarce ſerve to 
fill up the Poſy of a Ring; and that their Vices 
and miſchievous Deeds are numberleſs and with - 
out end. And the ſame Author further adds, 
If Men inquir'd into the Cauſe whereby fo ma- 
ny Princes became Vicious and Wicked Men, 
they would impute it to the following Reaſons : 
namely, to their too great Power to do and fay 
whatever they pleaſe with Impunity, and wirh- 
out being rebuk?d or reprov'd by any Man; to 
their extefſive Riches : and for that they are be- 
ſet and ſurrounded by none but vicious and treas. 
Mommy 77219976 Z 97 Cherous 
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cherous Friends, by execrable Guards and At- 
tendants, by avaritious and griping Chamber- 
lains, and by fooliſh or villanous Courtiers, the 
common Growth of Courts. To which we 
may laſtly add, that the Princes themſelves are 
commonly wholly ignarant how to govern, and 
of whatis requir'd of them in their Office. 
Moreover, continues he, my Grandfather has 
often told me, that Diocleſs an,” before he was cho- 
ſen Emperor, was wont to; ſay, That there was 
no more difficult Task than to govern well; for 
that at Court four or fiye Courtiers always. join 
together, to make the Emperor or their Maſter 
follow ſome ill and treacherous Advice; while 
the Prince is ſnut up in his Court, and being kept 
in ignorance of the Truth, hears nothing, but 
what thoſe four or five Courtiers are pleag'd-to 
tell him, whereby he promotes to Places of 
Truſt and Honour men wholly incapable there- 
of, and turus out ſuch as were worthy. of them. 
So that the Honeſt, Prudent, nay, the very beſt 
Emperors and Princes, are thus ſold and 'hetray's a 
by their Favourite Courtiers. | 
And yet this is the greateſt fortune that can 
happen even in the very beſt fart of Monarchi- 
cal Governments, namely, in thoſe that are E- 
lective. For it the Choice fall on a young Man, 
che Condition of the Inhabitants is much more 
miſerable, partly thro the Ignorance of young 
Princes, and partly for that they never conſult 
nor follow the Counſel. of any but young and 
unexperienc'd Men ; whoſe, Advices generally 
tend to incline and excite their young Maſter 
10 govern arbitrarily, according to his own 
un without any regard to the Laws, which i be 
1 1 8 
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the higheſt and worſt Degree of Tyranny. 
This: the Senate of Rome taught us very well, 
when, to avoid the Inconveniences which they 
had ſuffer'd from the Exceſſes of their young 
and irreſolute Princes, they choſe for their Em- 
peror the old and experienc'd Tacitus, who was 
every way capable of that high Imployment : 
but he nevertheleſs refus'd to accept af the Em- 
pire, alledging in excuſe his too great Age. 
Ta which the Senate, by the Mouth of the Se- 
nator Aetius Falconius Nichomacbus anſwer'd 
thus : 

May the Gods in their Mercy protect us from 
young Princes; that beardleſs Boys, who have 
not learn d to write, may not be ſtil'd, Fathers 
of their Country ; and who by coſtly and lux- 
prious Entertainments, by Publick Shows and 
wanton Gayeties, may yet be allur'd and prevai- 
ledon, to promote any Man to be Conſul or Se- 
nator of the City and Commonwealth of Rome. 
May the Gods forbid this! What Reaſon can 
there be to deſire an Emperor or Prince, who 
is not able to defend his own Authority, or vin- 
dicate his own Honour? Who is wholly un- 
skill'd in the Art of Government: Wha, while 
he yet cries for his Nurſe, or ſtands in awe of his 
Tutor, ſhall have a power to make Senators, to 
appoint Generals and Judges; and who makes 
choice of Men to whoſe Services, and Ways of 
Life he is wholly a Stranger. 

So that upon the whole matter we may reſolve, 
that moſt Men, when they are riſen to a high 
Pitch of Power, loſe or make an il} uſe of their 
Underſtanding. and Virtue if they had any be- 
fare. * particularly that it would be a very 
1 rare 
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rare thigg indeed, that any Man, who in ks 
Youth is choſen to de Emperor or Prince of 3 
Repnblick, ſhoeld behave himſelf in that Office 
to the Intereft and Welfare of the Common. 
wealth. But neverthelefs if fuch a Wonder 
ſhould Men would have double Reaſon 
to thank AWmighty God for his merciful Good- 
neſs therein; and at the fame time to adore his 
Power, as havin wrought in their behalf the 
molt wonderful o Miracles. 

The proper Deſign therefore of this Fable is to 
teach us, that all the Promiſes, fair Words, and 
Shews of Virtue that Men in a low Condition 
make uſe of, in order to procure their Advance- 
ment, are generally nothing but Impoſture and 
Cheat : For that thoſe Men, when they have 
obtain'd their Deſires, are wont toderide and 
fight al] that have been helpful to them, and to 
whom they owe their Greatneſs, deſpiſing them 
28 Fools, for having thus tamely ſuffer'd them - 
felves to be deceiy d and led by the Noſe. Or if 
foch Aﬀiſters' have been any way privy to their 
intended Tyranny, they are then employ'd by 
the Tyrant as fo many Slaves, to act the remain- 

Villanjes that are yet behind, in order to per- 
the OPP preffion of their Country: 
Ms "refuſe to undertake but one, then th 
Brooms, that before had ſwept fo clean for the 
Tyrant, like 'uſelefs Scrubbers worn to the 
ſtumps, are thrown aſide and laid out of the 
way. Or if they . to aſſiſt the Uſurper 
till he arrive at che To %P of his Ambition, 
are then diſtruſted an hated even by the Ufur- 
per himſelf, as falſe and perfidions Men, and 
thorow- pace Traytars jo their 9 For 
Tyrants 
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Tyrants and Uſurpers never think, themſelves 
bound to obſerve” Promiſes or Oaths, nor to be 
grateful to thoſe, dy whoſe means they arrive 
to their il-acquir'd Authority; ſeeming, as they 
ought according to the Rules of Politick Cour- 
tiers, to have forgot all Promiſes, and /Oaths 
that they made as private Men: and that, on 
the; contrary, from that time forward, they 
neither are, nor can be oblig d ta any Per ſon or 

Thing, but to their own Greatneß, nor to 1x 
deavour any thing but to encreaſt their Aytho- 
rity and Power : to which not only the Courtiers 
but 7 allrhe Soldiery likewiſe give. their conſent- 
ing . | 
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and Cattle were out of Caſe, the Land in. 
ſtead of producing good Cora and Graſs, 
was oyerrrun with Darnel and pernicious 
Weeds that chok'd the riſing Corn: A Pea- 
fant, we fay, obſerving this, call'd his Sons 
together, and giving them a Sheaf with 
ſeven Arrows bid each of them break it; 
which all of them, one after another, ſay- 
ing they could not do, he unbound the 
Sheaf, and broke the Arrows, each of 5 
apart. Then he expreſsd himſelf to them 
za theſe words: I have done this to teach 
you, that if you continue united together 
and unanimous for your Common Welfare, 
no malicious-minded Men will be able to do 
you any hurt; but if you quarrel and diſu- 
nite among your ſelves, you will eaſily be 
deſtroy d and broken one after another. 
And to imprint this the deeper in your 
Thoughts, I will to that end, and to teach 
you beſides in what yoy will be able to find 
your Support, propoſe to you the following 
Fables. 

Three Oxen, having for a long time paf- 


tur d together in great Friendſhip, and al- 


ways kept ſo near that they might be in a 
Readineſs to aſſiſt one another againſt” the 
Wolves,” by that means had preſer vd their 
Lives, and Were, t fat. Now the 
5 10 Rees he be able to deſtro 
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went to each of the Oxen in particular and 
faid, You are indeed a very beautiful Beaſt, 
and ſo ſtrong withal, that you cannot be 
kill'd by any other except only by thoſe of 
your own kind: You are therefore very much 
to be pity d that the two other Oxen with 
whom you have graz'd ſo long, have 
now form'd a Deſign to kill you, that for 
the future they may have all the Paſture to 
themſelves, and live in greater Plenty and 
Luxury. Therefore as you value your Life, 
think well on what you have todo. This 
Stratagem took ſo good effect, that the Oxen 
ſeem'd fearful and ſhy of coming near one 
another; which each of them obſerving of 
his Fellows, ſerv'd to increaſe their Fear. 
Inſomuch that not daring any longer to 
graze near one another, they kept at ſo great 
a Diſtance, that the Wolves fell on them ſe- 
parately, and kild and devour'd them. 

Even thus it far d with a Flock of Sheep, 
among whom were many old and ftrong 
Rams and Ews : For a Butcher, who had 
put on a Shepherd's clothing, daily lay in 
wait for them, and as often carry'd away 
one of the beſt· headed, ſtrongeſt and fatteſt 
of them all, and killd it: nor did the o- 
thers make any Reſiſtance, but always ſaid, 
that that Ram or Ewe, whatever it were, 
was, the moſt of the whole Flock, given 
to butting and bleating, and therefore * 

2 e. 
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deferv'd to die for diſturbing em. This lat. 
ted for ſome time, till at length the weak 
und tender Lambs began to fall a Prey to 
the Butcher, and cry'd out in a pitiful man- 
ner, If our Patents had been of one mind 
and not env ious at one another, they might 
have united together, and eaſily have driven 
Away the Butcher. Then this Misfortune vo! 
tad never 'happerrd either to them or us 
but tfieir Difcord and Envy was the occa- 
ſion of their Death, and is ſo now of ours. 
But the unanimous harmleſs Doves cer- | + 
tainly'behav*d themſelves much better. A 
Pair of them was taken in a Net, and each 
of them in vain endeaveut'd often to fly up; 
the Net as often oppreſs'd and kept them 
down: till the wiſeſt of the two ſaid thus tc 
to all the Doves, It will coſt us our Lives it pu 
we get not free before the Fowler comes. 
We ſee that neither of us are able to fly a- 
way with the Net that covers us: But if we 
join all our Forces * and fly up at 
the ſame time, we cafily be able to 
carry away the Net, and drop it wherever 
we pleaſe. The other Doves heard and ap- 
prov'd of this Advice; and going all under 
the Net, unanimouſly flew up together, and 
Hore the Net on their extended __ 
they came to a high Tree, where they let it 
drop, and flying from under it, recover d 
their former Liberty. an; 
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From theſe Fables ſaid the Aged Parent to 
his ſeven Sons, you ought to learn to de al- 
ways of one mind, and not to ſuffer your 

lves to be ſet at variance, and diſunited 
om one another by the treacherous or flat - 
tering Words of Strangers; leſt you be 
as certainly deftroy'd by your Enemies, 28 
you have heard that the three Oxen wert by 
the Wolves. 


EX PTET CATI N 


T*HE Words of the Apologue may be pro- 
— perly underſtood of Peaſants and their 
ns. $2 4G; | 
But by the Peaſant may be likewiſe -under- 
ſtood, an eminent wiſe Citizen of a free Re- 
4 z and by his ſeven Sons, as many Mem- 
of it, or the whole Commonalty, w 
unanimouſly oppoſing themſelves againſt an 
Government, maintain and ſupport their Liber- 
ties: or who, thro Diſtractions and Diviſions 
among themſelves, taking no care to ſtem"the 
Current of thoſe Abuſes, are in time overpow- 
er'dand made Slaves. TY 
By the Oxen we mean, the ignorant and ſim- 
05 Inhabitants of a free Republick, who by 
iving in Obedience to the Government, are 
ſafely protected againſt the Enemies of the 
Commonwealth: and who, on che contraty, by 
departing from their Allegiance, and by Di- 
vilſions among themſelves, fall under the Pow- 
er of their Enemies, who tyrannize over them. 
By 


a 
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By the Sheep are meant lilly Inhabitants, who 
envy the Welfare of their Rulers, and will not 
aſſiſt or help them againſt the Gppreſſions of 
Fans 

By the Butcher clad in the Gatb of a Shepherd, 
is here figur'd to us a Tyrant, or a Chief of a 
Republick, who under pretence of protecting 
the Rights and Liberties of the People, deprives 
of their Offices in the Government, cauſes to 
be put to death, or drives out of the Country, 
all the wiſeſt, richeſt and molt virtuous _— 
tants, and aſſumes to himſelf the dif) poſin 
all Offices and Imployments, that he may a 2 
wards treat the Subjects without any controul, 
as he thinks fit. 

By the Dobes we mean very ſimple harmleſs 
men, who by Concord among themſelves, and 
by Obedience to their lawful Governors only. can 
avoid falling into the Slavery with which they 
are threaten d. 


Pere as many good or il things, that are 
of the higheſt importance to Men, cannot 
be obtain'd or * by one Man only; and 
for that thoſe very things may eaſily be accom- 

liſh'd or prevented by many united together: 
it is to this end. requiſite for us to make Fel- 
lowſhips or mutual Friendſhips; or Agree- 
ments and Alliances, that by aiding and aſſiſting 
one another, we may be able to obtain the Good 
at which we aim, and avoid the Ill that we fear. 
From whence tis plainly evident, chat to gain 
the Good and ſhun the Ill, tis requiſite. that that 
Help or Aſſiſtance be given at one and the ſame 
time, and in the neceſſary manner. And this 


Diſpo- 
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Diſpoſition and Order of things is call'd Con- 
cord. 

On the other hand, when Men, notwithſtand- 
ing their mutual Fellowſhips, Friendſhips, Agree- 
ments and Alliances, will not help and aſſiſt one 
another, whenever there is need of it; and par- 
ticularly, when inſtead thereof one oppoſes and 
thwarts the Deſigns of the other; ſich a Poſture 
of Affairs is call'd Difcord, Contention and 
Strife. > 

This being thus, tis eaſy to comprehend, 
that as Concord is a needful and great Good, ſo 
Diſcord is a ruinous and great Ill to all S 
ons of Men. | 1 
+ Thus we may daily obſerve, that many Fathi: 
lies, where Husband, Wife and Childten live in 
Peace and Unity together; by that alone fur- 
mourit-many Difficulties, - and advance therr Con- 
dition in the World; while other Families, 
where Man; Wife and Children live in Piſcotd 
and Diſſenſion, or in mutual Strife aud Debate, 
are, by ſome malicidus and ill. minded men, 
who lay hold on that Opportunity, fallen upon 
and derided; and that their Difcehd hinders 
thetn from thriving in the World, till by degrees 
they are wholly ruin'd and deſtroy d. 
The like too we may daily obfer ve in Hole 
Families or Houſes ; and that when all that ate 
of the ſame Pärentage live unammots, and mu- 
tually aſſiſt one andtiier, they are then efttem' d, 

| and honiour'd by all other men; 775 
cording to the Ita proterb, Tre Fitin, f 
Cafteſly- Three Brothers} three Caftlbs. On thi 
contrary; in Families where EV reigns among 
them, where they are continually thwarting the 
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- Deſigns, and endeavouring to do Miſchief to one 
another, tis certain they may much eaſier com- 
paſs their ill Intentions than a Stranger, becauſe 
they are better [acquainted with the mutual 
Weakneſles'of one another, and by their neceſ- 
ſary Converſation together, find more. Oppor- 
tunities to execute their ill Deſigns. Moreover, 
when a Relation talks ſcandalouſly, or tells Lies 
of a Relation, he is much ſooner believ'd than 
a Stranger. Obe ei unn 
And for that we daily ſee the Truth of this, 
eſpecially in relation to common Men, who 
by Concord and Union might do much good to 
one another, and who nevertheleſs, thro Envy, 
Diſcord, Contention and Suits in Law, deſtroy 
and ruin one another; and for that too, all Po- 
litick Societies or Governments of Countrys and 
Cities are built on no other Foundation than 
Concord or Unity: We will not therefore bring 
any Examples to prove a thing ſo evident; but 
will only produce ſome: Inſtances to ſhew, that 
Men and States, who not being ſubje& to any 
Civil Laws, live in the State of Nature, in 
regard to other Men and States, find their Sup- 
port by living in Unity and Concord, and are de- 
ſtroy d by Diſcord no leſs than thoſe who live 
politickly, and are ſubject to Laws. 
Scilurus, King of the Scythians, having eighty 
Sons, in his old Age, as he lay on his Bed of 
Sickneſs, ſent for th&n before he dy'd; and at 
the ſame time order a Sheaf of eighty Arrows 
to be brought to him. Then he commanded 
all kis Sons jointly, and each of them in parti- 
cular, to imploy all their Strength to break the 
Sheaf: and when they had in vain endeavour d 
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to do ſo, he bid them take each of them a Shaft 
and break it; which they having ſoon and eaſily 


done, he ſaid thus to them: Children, imagine 


with your ſelves that each-of you is an Arrow 

and that while by brotherly Love and Concord 

you continue bound and ty'd together, twill not 
in the Power of Men to ſubdue or do you 


harm; but if once by Diſcord you divide and 


unbind your ſelves, you will be eaſily broken to 
pieces one after the other. This ſage Advice 
wrought ſo much upon them, that after their Fa- 


ther's Death they all liv'd in mutual Friendſhip 


and Agreement with one another, 

_ . Micipſa King of Numidia, being arriv'd to a 
good old Age, and feeling that Death approach'd, 
ſent for his two lawful Sons Aterbal and Hiemp- 
gal, and his adopted Baſtard Son Jugurtha, to 


come to him. Then he repreſented at large to 


Jugurtha how careful he had been of his Educa- 
tion, and that he bad appointed him by his laſt 
Will to be Coheir with his two Brothers of all 
the Royal Dominions that he left behind him. 
To this he added, how much he, who was but a 


Baſtard, was oblig'd to live in Concord with his 


two lawfully born Brothers, and of how great 
advantage it would be to them all. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſoon after the Death of Aicipſa, 
thro Jugurtba's Ambition, the Paſſion that reigns 
moſt in Princes Baſtards, there aroſe ſach Diſ- 
cord between them, that Jugurtha procur'd his 
Brother Hiempſal to be murder'd.. And ſoon af- 
ter, being at War with his Brother Aterbal, he 
took him Priſoner, and order'd him to be killd- 
likewiſe, that he might enjoy all the Kingdom 
to himſelf. But all * Tranſactions, coming 
' a 2 | to 
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to the Ears of the Roman Senate, with whom the 
Kingdom of Numidia had enter'd into an Alli- 
ange for their common Defence; by means 
whereof they in ſome meaſure remain'd a Free 
People; firſt L. C. Sylla, and after him C. Ma- 
rius, were ſent with an Army to wage War a- 
gainſt Jugurtha, who had refus d to come to 
Rome to give account of his Actions. The Suc- 
ceſs of this War was this: Jugurtha was taken 
Priſoner, carry'd in Triumph to Rome, and 
there, according to Cuſtom, ſlain in Sacrifice to 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and Numidia became wholly 
ſubject to the Romans. From whence we learn, 
That all things, how great ſoever they be, are 
deſtroy'd by Diſcord. | 
But we too in the Netherlands have ſeen almoſt 
the like Fruits of Diſcord. And not to { 
of the Diviſions which our Earls of the Houſe of 
Bavaria occaſion*d, and that thoſe of the Houſes of 
Burgundy and Auſtria, on pretence of ing a 
ſtop to them, ſo often artfully reviv'd ; till at 
length they came to have ſo abſolute an Autho- 
rity; that no man durſt mutter againſt the Ty- 
rannies of the Emperor Charles V. and that his 
Flatterers, and ſome ignorant men calPd thoſe 
Days the peaceable Rejgn of Charles the Empe- 
rot: Not to ſpeak, we fax, of all, we will men- 
tion only his Son Philip, who in the Year 1567. 
ſent from Spain into theſe Countries a great Ar- 


my under the Command of the Duke of Alva, 


1 


to reduce us to the utmoſt 8 ; Which might 
have been eaſily prevented by the Nobility and 
States of "theſe Countrys, if they had unani- 
mouſly opposd it: But their Diſcord only 
brought many Noble Lords to the Scaffold, and 


all 
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all the Netberlanders under the cruel Tyranny of 

Alva, | 
Moreover, when after the Death of Don Lewis 
of Requeſens, the tumultuous Spaniards had be- 
hav'd themſelves in fuch a mannet, that thro all 
the States of theſe reſpective Netherlands they 
were declar'd Enemies; and in conſequence 
thereof enſu'd the Pacification of Ghent in rhe 
Year 1576. and that afterwards the Religious 
Peace, as well for the Proteſtants as thoſe of the 
Romiſh Faith, was made throughout all theſe 
Provinces ; fo that it would have been very eaſy 
unanimouſly to have driven out the Spantards, 
and to have replac'd all theſe Countries in Liber - 
ty: It happen d, that the States of Brabant 
choſe William Prince of Orange for their Gover- 
nour and Stadtholder, and that fome other 
Great Lords, chiefly of the Houſe of Crowy, 
knowing that a Stadtholder of Brabant us d to be 
likewiſe Governour and Captain General of theſe 
Netherlands, thought themſelves too great to ho- 
nour and obey the Prince of Orange in that Qua- 
lity. So that ing envious and jealous of the 
great Power of Orange, they in the Year 1577. 
brought in the Arch-Duke Matthias to be Go- 
vernour General in theſe Countries; and Affairs 
were ſo order'd by that Prince, that Prince 
William was not only Lieut. Gen. but alſo, thro 

the Contrivances of the Chiefs of the Famil 
of Ribooven, the Duke -f Aarſcbot of the Houſe 
of Crouy was taken Prftoner at Ghent, deposꝰd 
from the Stadtholderſhip of Flanders, and Wil- 

liam. Prince of Orange appointed in his room. 

Which Diſcord of thoſe great Lords was the 
reaſon, that the Commonalty of Ghent being 
Aa 3 thus 
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thus touch'd to the quick, broke the Peace of 
Religion, by driving the Prieſts and Monks out 
of their Town; which the Provinces of the Mal- 
loons took ſo ill, that they join'd themſelves a- 
gain with the Spaniards And the Prince of Par- 
ma ſo fomented this Diſcord, that moſt of the 
Provinces fell again under the Obedience of the 
King of Spain, and caus'd our War againſt that 
Kingdom to laſt about eighty Vears; whereas 


had we been unanimous and of one Mind, we 


might eaſily have enjoy'd in all theſe Netherland: 
a laſting Peace and Freedom, to the great Eaſe 
and Welfare of all the Inhabitants. 


And what poyſonous Fruits our following 


Diſcords and Diviſions produc'd, no man ſure 


can be ignorant, ſince we to this day taſte the 
Bitterneſs, thereof, and ſtill bow beneath the 
oppreflive Weight they forc'd us to endure. 


To conclude, we preſume to have ſo fully ex- 


plain*d the Leſſon that this Fable teaches us, in 
the foregoing Diſcourſe, and in the Examples 
we have cited, that we judg it to no purpoſe to 


ſay any more of it here at the end, according to 
our uſual Cuſtom, * 2 1792 
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The Bee. in the Flower, and the Fly 
in the Honey. 


Raven, pinch'd with Hunger, ſaw a 
very fat Serpent lying aſleep, and 
thought ſhe had found a fair Opportunity at 
once to ſatisfy both her Hunger and Luxury. 
She therefore ſeiz?d, and meant to have de- 
vour'd him immediately: But the Serpent 
wak*d, and ſtung her ſo fore, that ſhe ſoon 
dy*d of the Wound. 

A Fly ſaw this, and reſolv'd to take warn- 
ing by the Raven's Fate, how ſhe fell to 
her Food ſo greedily. Seeing therefore a 
great Piece of warm Fleih Gib; up with 
Soop boiling hot, and knowing that the Heat 
of it would burn her if ſhe imprudently ſet 
her ſelf down on the Diſh, ſhe flew back- 
wards and forwards thro the Steam, that 
ſhe might judg from thence when *twas 
cold enough to An to; but ſhe obſerv*d not 
the while that the Reak had moiſten'd her 
Wings, fo that meaning once more to try 
the Heat of the Soop, they became fo lim- 
ber and flabby, that unable to ſupport herſelf 
Aa 4 with 
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with them, ſhe dropt into the Diſh, and 
was drown'd. 

A Bee, who had heard of theſe two Ac- 
cidents, thought her felt very happy, that 
her Condition expos'd her not to the like 
Misfortunes ; but that ſhe, without danger 
of her Life, could enjoy the Sweets of rhe 
fragrant Flowers, in which ſhe took ſo much 
delight. But ſettling her ſelf one day about 
Noon in a full blown Flower, whoſe grate- 
ful Odour tranſported her beyond * ſelt, 
ſhe forgot to return to her Hive before Sun 
ſet, when the Flower clos'd its Leaves and 
lock'd her in, where ſhe was ſtiffd amidſt 
the Enjoyment of thoſe balmy Sweets. 

Another luſtful Fly, who bad heard of 
all theſe Misfortunes, reſolv'd to take warn- 
ing by them, and to govern her Affairs 
With greater Prudence. She therefore ne- 
ver ſought her Food on the Bodies of Men 
or Beats, Who ſhe knew could do her a 
Miſchlst; but fed on Sugar, and the. fineſt 
Fruits, where there was no Dan ger. And 
thus ſhe liv'd in long Plenty and Delight, 
till at length ſhe chanc'd to ligbt upon 1 * 
Honey, Which when ſhe. had taſted, 
found ſo @.roochſom, that forgetting her 5 
mer Reſolyes of 1 er ſhe. Was not 
content to reach 2 1 with, e outh only, 
but flew. a er v bY Bod y. down in 
the mig} e _ * Sweet : We 
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when ſhe had eaten her fill, ſhe in vain en- 
dea vour'd to be gone, for her Legs ſtuck faſt 
in the Honey; and when ſhe ſpread her 
Wings and made all her Efforts to fly, ſhe 
found her ſelf but more and more entangled, 
Thus ſhe ſoon was ſtifled, and loſt her Life 
in the too hot purſuit af thoſe Enjoymears 
on which ſhe moſt had doated. 


EXPLICATION. 


Y the Rauen is here underſtood, a luftful 
Man, who is ſo warm in the puriait of his 
Deſires, that at firſt appearance of contenti 
them, he raſhly falls on, and meets his Fate. 

By the Flies, inconſtant and voluptuous men, 
who are addicted, not to one only, but to all the 
Pleaſures of the Fleſh. 

By the Bee, a Man, who ſeems to be very 
choice and prudent in ſeeking his Delights, and 
in contenting his ſenſual Appetite; and who at 
length is. ſo tranſported with ſome: new untaſted 
Pleaſure, that he forgets himſelf, and is for e- 
ver loſt in the midſt of thoſe raviſhing Charms. 

By the Serpent we mean all incorporeal De- 
lights, that conſiſt only in Thoughts, 

By the Piece of Fleſh, the Pleaſure of Eating. 

By the Honey, that of Drinking. 

By the Flowers, that of Fruition. 


mn 5 "1/3: | 
F Men fully comprehended, and would al- 

ways bear in mind, that they conſiſt of Soul 

and Body; that the Squl'is a Spirit, and 4 
01 ta 
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tal, but the Body frail and mortal; and that we 
cannot be truly joyful or ſad, nor happy or un- 
happy, but in regard to the thoughts of our Soul; 
we ſhould never find any Satisfaction or Delight, 
but in thoſe things that would bring us a ſpiritual 
and everlaſting Joy and Salvation. And ſince 
Almighty God only, can make us thus happy, it 
follows, that our Soul can find no perfect Satiſ- 
faction, but in an Aſſurance, or firm and ſted- 
faſt Truſt, that he will ſhow his Love and Mer- 
cy to us to all Eternity. And from thente too it 
farther follows, that our Satisfactions are grea- 
ter or leſs according to the Stedfaſtneſs or Wave- 
ring of that Confidence or Truſt. And laſtly, 
that our firm and ſteddy Confidence and Truſt 
in the Love of God towards us, as likewiſe our 
Joy and Satisfaction that proceed from thence, 
cannot be too great : but that, on the contrary, 
our greateſt Perfection conſiſts in the Greatneſs 
of that Truſt, of that Joy and of that Satiſ- 
faction. So that in theſe things no Bounds or 
Meaſures are preſcrib'd to us, but we ought con- 
tinually to labour more and more, and to imploy 
to the utmoſt all our Force, and all the Powers of 
our Soul, always to increaſe in us, as much as 
poſlible, that Confidence and that Joy. 

Now the Abuſe of Corporeal or Fleeting 
Pleaſures, and the Deſtruction of Men that pro- 
ceeds from thence, are the Objects that this 
Fable propoſes to our Conſideration, and ſhzll 
therefore; be the Subjects on which we will 
ground our following Diſcourſe. Of which ne- 
vertheleſs we ſhall not treat ſomuch in regard ta 
the future State of our Soul, for that properly 
is, or ought to be, the Buſineſs of aur ML 
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Teachers, whoſe Duty it is, to inſtruct and ex- 
hort Men, in all the Accidents of this ſhort and 
vain Life, to put all their Truſt and Confidence 
in the Goodneſs of Almighty God, and to build. 
thereon a firm and conſtant hope of receiving 
from his merciful hands, a future, eternal, and 
bleſſed Life: But will chiefly confine our 
Thoughts to the Prejudice and Deſtruction of 
human Bodies, and to the uneaſineſs and pains 
of the Soul, that thro an ill uſage of the tranſi- 
tory Pleaſures of this Life commonly happen to 
Men. 

The Love, that we bear to ourown ſelves, 
prevails ſo much upon us, that in all Accidents 
that are about to happen to us, and which ſeem 
to bring along with them any Good or Advan- 
tage, we much ſooner perceive and obſerve in 
our Thoughts, the Good that we hope to reap 
from thoſe Accidents, than the lll that we fear 
will attend them. So that if to this common 
Weakneſs of Men, when they judg of things 
that ſeem good to them, there likewiſe join 
themſelves theſe Thoughts, that it is a great 
Good, and of mighty Moment to them: Then 
there commonly proceed from thoſe firſt 
Thoughts, or from thoſe pleaſing Flatteries of 
the Objects upon the Organs of our Senſes, and 
upon our Bodies, ſuch violent Paſſions and E- 
motions of our Blood and Spirits in our Heart 
and Brain, that they render it very difficult to 
guide and direct our own Thoughts; and by 
conſequence to conſult well with ourſelves, or 
to take the Advice of others: But are the Oc- 
caſion, that we labour with all our Force to 
enjoy that Good, and the Pleaſure that accompa- 
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nies it, without any the leaſt Advice or previons 
Deliberation, 1 | WR 

Which delightful FA. and Habitudes 
of flattering and pleaſing the Organs of our ex- 
terior Senſes and our Body, it they laſt any long 
time, fo allure and charm us, and occaſion: ſuch 
a Conſtitution in our Brain and Body, that tho 
we afterwards find, that many INs begin wi 
rhoſe delightful Enjoyments, and that more wi 
follow them; we neither will, nor can but with 
great Difficalty, depart from thoſe long imagi- 
ned Pheaſores, or change our Courſe of Life. 
Inſomuch that we are therefore more and more 
opprefs'd by thoſe ariſing Ills and Inconvenien- 
ces; and at length like miſerable Slaves to our 
Sins, we come to die in, and thro the means of, 
thoſe our too darling Crimes. And thus we con- 
firm the Truth of this ſaying, that whenever 
Joy is in the Houſe, Sorr6 Bands waiting at 
the Door: Or, as the Latins have it, Extrema 
Gaudii luct us occupat. 

The Truth of theſe Aſſertions holds good as to 
a}! our Luſts and Paſſions; as well in thoſe that 
proceed from and conſiſt in our Thoughts and 
Brain, as thoſe that proceed from the Tempera- 
ment and Conſtitution of our Blood : For, thus we 
daily ſee, that Ambition, or the Luſt of reigning 
over others, ſo charms thoſe who are ſucceſsful in 
their firſt Attempts, that, all their Lives, they 
ſeem to employ their whole Thouglits on nothing 
elſe, but how they may more and more RI 
their Command over others. This they make 
their ſole Labour, nor ever boggle at any Villa- 
ny that will conduce to that end: To gain a 
Kingdom they will make a Sacrifice of hair 
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Parents, their Country and their God, and 
think them well deſtroy'd. Pro Regno velim Pa- 
triam, Penates, Conjugem Hammis dare Imperia 
quolibet pretio conſtant bene. Senec. in Theb. 

But when it happens that inſtead of encreaſing 
their Authority over other Men, they perceive 
it leſſen, and themſelyes, depriv'd of the High 
Offices and Imployments that they had in the 
Government, and reduc d agen to a private Stati- 
on; we often (ee, that they neither can nor will 
with quiet Minds comply with that change of For» 
tune, but all their Lives ſtrive againſt it like Fools; 
and at length finding all their Attempts. fruiulef: 
they die for Madneſs, Grief and Sorrow. | 

Thus, we ſee that the ſweet. Beginnings. of 
Glory, or the Love of Fame and. Renown, not 
in as much as it is founded upon true Virtue, 
and, a, Conſciouſneſs in our ſelves. that we 
have deſerv'd that Glory and Honour, but upon 
the vain Reports of Men, whether true or. falſe, 
ſo captivates the moſt of Men, that to obtain 
that airy. Nothing, Fame, they make no Con- 
ſcience, under a fair but falſe pretence, nay un- 
der an Hypocritical She of mighty. Zeal for 
the Honour of God, the Welfare of their 
Country, the Advancement of the Church, and 
of their great Love to their Neighhaum, to de- 
ſtroy the Liberties and Privileges. of their Na- 
tive Country, in which the well being of the 
People conlilts; to raiſe Troubles in the Church, 
and to ruin their Neighbours. And we {ee be- 
ſides, that theſe Men, obſerving, that, all their 
baſe and infamous Actions paſs, With the Igno- 
rant. and Vulgat for great and glariaus, Atchiev- 

ments, are thereby incourag d to that pitch = 
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Inſolence, that they commit their bare-fac'd 
Villames in the World's open view: Inſomuch 
that the Honeſt and Wiſe, who before had taken 
notice of them, but for fear of creating to them. 
ſelves too many Enemies, and of not finding 
Belief with the moſt part of Men, durſt not lay 
them open; then bravely expole their Crimes to 
the Eyes of a!l Mankind, and meet with ſuch Be- 
lief, that thoſe Tyrannical Cheats and Impoſtors 
not only loſe all their undeſerv'd Honour and 
Renown, but are likewiſe put to death, or e- 
ſteem' d the baſeſt of Hypocrites and the worſt 
of Men. | | 

Thus we read in Tacitus, that Nero caus'd his. 
Brother-in-law Britannicus, to whom the Em- 
pire of right belong'd, and not to him, to be 
poiſon'd, and his Mother Agrippina, who had 
likewiſe poiſon'd her Husband Claudius, that ſhe 
might advance her own Son Nero, whom ſhe had 
by a former Venter, to the Empire, to be put 
to death, on pretence that ſhe had been deſign- 
ing againſt his Life: as alſo that he caus'd 
to be murder d ſeveral eminent but innocent Lo- 
vers of their Country's Liberty, on falſe and 
forg?d Accuſations, and under ſhew of Right. 
That after this he baniſh'd, and then caug'd to 
be beheaded, the Senators Sulla and Plautus, who 
were eminent for their noble Extraction, their 
great Virtues and vaſt Riches, tho they were al- 
together guiltleſs and innocent. And that when 
Nero ſaw that theſe villanous Actions were prais?d 
and extol'd as ſo many heroical Atchievments 
by his own baſe Courtiers and Soldiers, out of 
their own free Motion; by the honeſt and wiſe 
Citizens, out of fear; a 


ple 


by the common Peo- 
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le out of Ignorance ; he impudently went on in 
his Villanies without fear or remorſe, and ard. 


accus'd of Adultery his chaſte and virtuous Wi 


and Siſter-in law Octavia, in whoſe Right he ſeem- 
ed to have inherited the Empire, firſt repudiated, 
and then put her to death, to content the adulte- 
rous Fair, Poppea, whom he took from her Husband 
and marry' d. Thus he went on in his Wickedneſs 
and Murders, till at length he was known by all 
men for what he was, and hated by them as 
ſuch : Inſomuch that the Senate having declar*d 
him an Enemy to their Country, he was forc'd 
to hide himſelf, and was found dead in a Cave. 
Thus we fee, that men of low Fortunes, by 
careful Induſtry and Thriftineſs, often increaſe 
their Eſtates to that degree, as to be in no dan- 
ger of future Want; and tho they ought then 
to change their manner of Life with their 
change of Fortune, and enjoy the innocent Plea- 
ſures of the World, in proportion to their bet- 
ter Circumſtances, nevertheleſs they are ſo 
tranſport ed and led aſtray with the firſt Sweets 
they enjoy'd in the Increaſe of their Riches, that 
they continue to live in that at firſt commendable 
Frugality, tho it be then become a deſpicable 
and ſordid Niggardlineſs, and renders them the 
Scorn and Der iſion of all that know them. 
Thus we ſee that men, who inconſiderately en- 
deavour to ſatiate the Luſt of Fruition, are ſo 
charm'd and tranſported with the Pleaſures they 
find in their firſt Enjoyments, that from thence- 
forward they feem all their Lives to have 
nothing more in view than how to ſatiate 
that unſatiable Paſſion. Inſomuch that tho they 
obſerve that thereby they waſte their Ro 
| [x £9134 448.250 | ole 
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Lofe their Honour, and impair their Health, and 
are therefore very deſirousto wean themfelves 
from it; they cannot nevertheleſs prevail with 
themſelves to quit the Embraces of their Be- 
lov'd; or if they do, they relapſe again into 
the ſame Diſeaſe with the firſt loveſom Object 
that they meet, and perſevere in the Folly, till 
they have ſpent their Eſtates, and ruin'd their 
Body. thro, Diſeaſes or an untimely Old Age, 
which thus they precipitate on themſelves. 
Thus we ſee that the refreſhing Sweets and 
Charms of Wine, which at firſt we enjoy with- 
out any after-thought, by degrees ſo change and 
weaken the Conſtitution of our whole Body, 
particularly in' the thinneſt and moſt ſpirituous 
parts of the Blood, that ſuch a Body from time 
to time requires a greater Quantity. of. ſtrong 
Liquor; and that to abſtain from it, and the 
want of it, occaſion by degrees ſo great a'Weak- 
neſs in the Body of Drunkards, that being 
oblig'd to go on in exceſs of Drinking, they be- 
come unable. to digeſt their Food, and to bring 
that undigeſted Chyle into the Blood: ſo that 
the thinneſt Parts and the Spirits of it are bound 
up, and therefore continue no longer in the 


Inſomuch that Drunkards, tho they obſerve 
that by that Courſe of Life they will ſoon. waſte 
and deſtroy themſelves ; and tho they would 
willingly prevent. it by abſtaining: from ſtrong 
Drinks, they nevertheleſs are forc'd-to uſe them 
more and more, till at laſt they can bear no ſo- 
lid Meats whereby they might keep the Spirits in 
the Blood, and N them from flying away 
too faſt : and thus they impair the Serengelt of 

their 
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I their Bodies; ſo that a little Fever often brings 
tem to their Graves, or without any foregoing 
| I Sickneſs, and for want of Spirits only, they come 
| to die ſuddenly. 
| - Thoſe therefore who are ambitious and gree- 
I dy of Fame, are repreſented by the Raven of 
Jour Fable, who thinking to devour a Serpent, 
met his Death in the fond Attempt: And the 
men who ſeek and place their Delights in corpo- 
real Luſts, are figur'd to us by the Flies, who 
flew and hover'd fo long about the Food, till at 
length they were loſt in it. And particularly, 
thoſe who place their Delights in the wanton 
Embraces of unlawful Luſts, and in the ingloti- 
dus Triumphs of Love, may well be conpar'd 
to our Fabulous Bees, who find ſuch Joys in the 
fragrant Flowers, that to perſevere in the Enjoy- 
ment they neglec al} things beſide, and cannot 
lea ve the Object on which they dete. | 
In Ne manner, the men who take delight and 
ſpend their Days in Drinking, are figut᷑ d to us 
by 68r-A£fopick Fly, who having taſted the Sweets 
neſs of the Honey, and cloy'd her RIF with it, 
fain would have flown away, but was withheld 
by her intangl'd Feet; and while ſhe ſtruggled to 
get free, her Wings cleav'd to the clammy Joys 
in ſuch an inextricable manner, that ſhe ended 
her Days like a wretched Slave, ſhackId Hand 
and Foot in Golden Fetters. | 
It would be tedious, bur not difficult, to bring 
Examples of all theſe Accidents, according to 
the Method we haveobſerv'd in the former Fables, 
becauſe they are ſo many. Wherefore we will | 
content our ſelves with putting the Reader in 
mind of the Names of ſome men, who have 
185 * been 
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been fam'd for their Intemperance in the uſe of 
the above-mention'd luſtful Delights, and been 
deſtroy'd thereby. Among thoſe who have loſt 
themſelves in the purſuit of Glory and Renown, 
we reckon Darius, Xerxes, Pauſanias, Themiſto- 
cles, Alcibiades, C. Marius, Pompeius, Ceſar, Se- 
janus, &c. For Covetouſneſs, Euclio, Geernard, 
IWaarenaar, &c. And among thoſe who have 
been derided for having reduc'd themſelves to 
Poverty thro an exceſlive Luxury in Eating, ;Api- 
cius, &c, And of thoſe who foreſee the Miſe- 
ries that are ready to fall on them thro: an ex- 
ceſs of Drinking and the unlawful Pleaſures of 
the Fleſh, and fain would ſtep aſide from the 
impending Ruin, we have ſo many living Exam- 
ples before our Eyes, that we judg it needleſs. to 
Take the Aſhes of the Dead, and therefore will 
put an end to this Subject concerning the Abuſe 
of corporeal Pleaſures with ſaying, that the 
proper Leſſon of this Fable is, that Men are 
generally ſeduc'd and brought to ruin by thoſe 
things whoſe ſweet Beginnings are -follow'd 
with Bitterneſs and Gall. 30077 n 
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The Teacher of Languages, tbe 
Elephant, and the King, 

" A | Certainold Ewe left behind her at her 
Death two luſty young Rams, and 


a fine Field of 'Clover. The Mother gone, 
each of her Children pretended ſhe had by 


ber left Will leſt the Field to him ooly, and 
would have beaten his Brother out of it. 


Now as they were one day warmly engag d, 
a Wolf came running to them unawares, 


refolving to make one of them his Prey. 


They knew themſelves too weak to reſiſt, 
and that he might devour which of them he 
would. Whereupon the wiſeſt of the two 
faid thus to him: My. Brother and Lare in 
debate to which of us this Field belongs, 

and have agreed to determine the Difference 
in this manner: We will go to one end of 
the Field, and you ſhall ſtand at the other; 


and as our Judg and Umpite kill and eat 


him that comes laſt to you. The Wolf was 
glad to hear this, ſince it gave him an Op- 


portunity of murdering. an Innocent with 
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leſs burden to his Conſcience, it being by 
the Perſon's own Conſent. He went there. 
ſore to one end of the Field, and they to 
the other; and, as the Rams had agreed 
between themſelves, the ſtrongeſt and ſwift- 
eſt of them came runnin *. Butt againſt the 
Wolf, and made bim ſtagger, and the other 
immediately with all his might purſu'd the 
Blow, and wounded him fo fore, that they 
ran away from him, nor could he purſue 
them. 

After this the ſame Wolf, a cuf d of 
us Wound, ſurpriz'd a Sow her five 
igs, who kein there were no hopes to e- 

ſcape, faid thus to him: You are indeed a 
Holy Prieft, and we ate willing to be made 
a Sacrifice and eaten by you, knowing that 
it would be a great Honour to us: But ſince 
we are the Uncleaneſt of all Beafts, it will 
pollute your SanQtity' in the higheſt Rica 
to eat us in this filthy pickle, i Po Up Ae 
firſt purify and wa 15 in the FO oun- 
tain that is here hard By. The Wolf, w 
choſe rather to eat 560 than dirty My 
conſented to the Advice, atid the Son led 
him to a Brook cloſe by a Water. Mill that 
was grinding; W ere, as the Wolf Was 
waſhing one of tlie Pi f 


to the iy and che Stream Was ſo raps 


that it city d hit under the N of the 
Mill, whefe to the great Joy of 2 
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* her Pigs, the poor deluded Wolf loſt 
18 | 
All this came to the Ears of a Teas 
cher of Languages, who happen'd not long 
after, tho unjuſtly, to be taken, accus'd and 
condemn'd to Death by a certain King for 
High Treaſon : Calling to mind therefore 
that a ſhort Delay of Death had given the 
Rams and the Swine an opportunity of jree- 
ing themſelves for ever from the Jaws of the 
Wolf, he got a Friend to tell the King, that 
*twere indeed pity to put to death ſo great an 
Artiſt as he, before he had given a proof of 
his Skill that would divert the King as long 
as he liv d. Upon this the King ask d, what 
he could do? and was anſwer'd, that he 
would undertake to teach in ten Years time 
his Majeſty's Favourite Elephant to ſpeak 
diſtincily any human Language whatever, 
and that he would ſubmit to die the moſt 
cruel Death that could be invented, if he 
did not perform his Promiſe. The King con- 
ſented to try the Experiment, and order'd 
him to be put with the Elephant, where gne 
of his intimate Friends coming, to give him a 
Viſt, ask'd him privately, how he could 
have the Confidence to undertake a thing 
that *twas impoſſible for him to perform ! 
To which he anſwer'd, Dear Friend, I have 
found the Viciſſitude of all worldly things 
to be ſo great, that I am of opinion I 
f Bb 3 have 
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have not only chang'd a certain Ill for one 
that *tis uncertain whether it will ever hap- 
pen to me or not; but I am almoſt perſwad- 
ed that I have by this means wholly freed 
my ſelf from the Death I was condemn'd. to 
ſuffer: for, according to the Courſe of Na- 
ture, it can ſcarcely be that the King, my 
felf, and the Elephant ſhould all of us live 
the whole ten Years: and if any of us three 
come to die before that time, I ſhall certain- 
ly live unpuniſtrd, or die a natural Death. 


EXPLICAT IO N. 


the Wolf the Antients underſtood a dull 
cruel Man, who is eaſily deceiv'd. 
- By the Rams, the Sow and her Pigs, Men of 
common Knowledg and Judgment, who, by 
gaining time, eaſily deliver. themſelves fromthe 
Power of the Dull and the Cruel. 
The Words of the Apologue muſt be under- 
ſtood in their ordinary Acceptation. j 
A LL men know, that the ableſt and moſt 
prudent Phyſicians diſcover the Diſeaſes of 
their Patients ſooner and more certainly than 
the ignorant Pretenders to Phyſick; and, as if 
they had no Skill in their Profeſſion, nor Advice 
to give them, wholly ſtand ſtill and preſcribe 
nothing, nor otder them to do or not to do any 
thing but what they are certain cannot be preju- 
gicial to them; to the end, that by thus leaving 
3 3535 them 
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them to God and Nature, they may preſerv®© 
their own Reputations, and mean while watch 
the unforeſeen changes of their Diſeaſe, and ap- 
ply their Remedies with advantage when time 
ſnall ſerve. 

But we know too on the other hand, that ma- 
ny ignorant, unexperienc'd and imprudent Phy- 
ſicians, never judg their Patients to be in ſuch a 
Condition of ſtanding ſtill or gaining time, but 
according to ſome imaginary Rules of Art, al- 
ways weary and weaken them with their Reme- 
dies, till the Sick are reduc'd to ſo lowa condition, 
that they have leſs to ſtruggle againſt the Diſeaſe 
than with Death. And thus by their vain pre- 
tended Art, they ſoon fill the Churchyards with 
the dead Bodies of their Patients. 

Upon theſe and the like Grounds," the wiſeſt 
Men, who have written of our Duty concern- 
ing Morality, and the Political Government of 
Countries, teach us, that all things, that are 


proper ly in us, and our own, as our Thoughts, 


our Will, and our Deſires, and no other things 
whatſoever, as being without us, are wholly 
and abſolutely in our Power: So that when we 
have us d our utmoſt Efforts, and imploy'd our 
Thoughts and Wills as much as poſſible, to get 
or ſhun any thing, that is without us, and have not 
been able to obtain or avoid it; weought who'- 
ly to be at peace, and not torment our ſelves; 
with a vain and uſeleſs Trouble that ſuch or ſuch 
a thing has not come to paſs,or with an idle Fear 
of any thing that will certainly happen; and 
thus eacreaſe our Misfortunes. And the ſame 
Writers likewiſe teach us, that tis then our Dur 
ty to leave thoſe things to God and Time, if per 
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chanee any unforeſcen Change ſhould come, that 
we may then again {et to work both our Thoughts 
and our Wills, as the Circumſtances of things 
ſhall ſeem to require. 

But the ſame wiſe Writers particularly in- 
ſtruct us, that before we undertake to obtain 
or avoid Things that are without us, we muſt 
firſt well examine our own Strength, together 
with the things after which we labour, and the 
Men that will oppoſe our Deſigns, and compare 
them with one another : to the end, that, if 
our Force ſurpaſs the Strength of our Oppoſers, 
and render us able to compaſs our Deſires, we 
may then put ?em in Action, in all things and Oc- 
caſions that are juſt and equitable. But if after 
ſuch an Enquiry and Compariſon, we find our 
own Strength too weak to ſtrive againſt thoſe 
Oppoſitions, ar.d to cope with that Power, with 
which we ſhould have bo do; we, unleſs ſome 
abſolute Neceſlity compel us, onght not to i- 
magine, that if we boldly attempted to ſurprize 
our Oppoſers, they would negle& to make uſe 
of all their overpowering Strength againſt us 
but that we then ought rather to be quiet, unleſs 
the being ſo would certainly be the occaſion of 
our Loſs: And then we bravely ought to un- 
dertake every.thing, and try the uncertain means 
rather than none at all, to ſee if it be poſlible to 
prevent our Ruin. Thus skilful and experien- 
eed Sailors, judging they can gain no time, hut 
that the Storm will certainly drive them on a 
Shelf, chuſe rather boldly to fail upon it, than 
to ſuffer themſelves to be tamely driven by the. 
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And when things are in ſuch a Condition, that 
no good can be done againſt them, either by 
Strength or thoſe uncertain means: the above- 
mentioned Writers teach us, that we muſt then 
uſe all our Endeavours to gain time, and to de- 
lay the impending Miſchief; in hopes that God 
and Time will bring ſuch a change in the Affairs 
of tkis World, that never ſtand ſtill, but are 
always in Motion, that we may be able after- 
wards to make uſe of our Strength, in order to 
prevent and free ourſelves from the Ill we fear'd. 
And whereas, in Politicks, as well thoſe that re- 
late to the Government gt home as to any Fo- 
reign Force, the Poſture of Affairs and Times 
is often ſich, that the threatning Ills cannot be 
prevented; true Policy then conſiſts in this, 
that the wiſe and virtuous Governors invent 
ſome means of delaying the fear'd Deſtruction, 
hoping that all-changing Time will ſo change the 
Poſture of Affairs, that the apprehended Miſ- 
chief or Ruin may either wholly he taken away 
or prevented. | | 

And for that our whole Life is full of Accj- 
dents of this Nature, we will not give any com- 
mon Examples thereof, but fome that relate to 
the Government of theſe Netherlands. When 
all the free Aſſemblies of the States, and the 
common People of the reſpective Jom · Countries, 
were as it were wholly oppreſsd and kept under 
by the Duke of Abbas Army, and his Tyranni- 
cal Council, as alſo by the Inquiſition of the 
Prieſts : And when beſides all our Protectors and 
Patriots were either fled or put todeath; and 
that William Prince of Orange had before he re- 
tir'd into Germany, declar'd to a Perſon of great 
ef FX, 9 þ hy t ( n- 
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Conſideration, that he would attempt nothing 
againſt' the King of Spain, till he was firſt at- 
tack'd by that Monarch, either in his Honour 
or Eſtate, it ſeem'd wholly impoſſible that the 
Government of the States ſhould ſubſiſt, unleſs 
ſome unforeſeen Change of Affairs happen'd, 
as there ſoon did by the fooliſh Conduct of the 
Duke of Alva, whe, fooliſhly and contrary to 
all Rules of Policy, perſecuted and enrag'd to 
the utmoſt all the Perſons that were fled from 
his Cruelty, particularly the Prince of Orange - 
For, tho that Duke was told, that the Prince 
would keep himſelf quiet, unleſs he were fallen 
upon firſt, either in his Honour or Eſtate ; he 
nevertheleſs to all his former Tyrannies added 
this, to cite the Prince of Orange to appear by 


a certain day before his unlawful Council, call'd 


the Council of Blood; and for want of Appea- 
rance, condemn'd him to Baniſhment, and all 
his Eſtates to be confiſcated to the King, which 
were likewiſe ſeiz?d according to that Sentence. 
Beſides, the Duke imprudently went on in his 
Tyrannies, by laying dreadful Taxes on all the 
Inhabitants, beyond what they were able to bear; 
and by ſo doing procur'd to himſelf the Hatred 
of all the Nobility, Clergy, Citizens and Pea- 
ſants, and to the Prince of Orange, who became 
his moſt bitter and deadly Enemy, a great Fac- 


tion and many Adherents, as well of thoſe Wo 


were fled, as of his Favourers that continu'd in 
the Country, who ſupply'd him with-Money, 
whereby he was enabled, to come twice into 


theſe Countries with ſtrong Armies to drive out 


the Duke of Aut. 


And 
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And when, thro the ill Succeſs of thoſe Ex- 
peditions, both of which were intended, not 
to relieve chiefly Holland and Zealand from 
the Tyranny of the Spaniards, but to ftir u 
Brabant, and particularly Antwerp, on which 
they fancy'd to themſelves, but very unwiſely, 
that the whole ſtreſs of Affairs depended, to re- 
bel againſt the Duke, all hopes of protecting 
theſe Countries againſt the Violences of the 
King of Spain, ſeem'd again to be loſt for ever; 
then God in his Goodneſs was pleas'd to inſpire 
the Inhabitants of moſt of the Towns of Hol- 
land and Zeeland, to riſe up and declare them- 
ſelves againſt the Council of the Prince of O- 
range, and againſt the Duke of Alva; but as for 
the Stadtholderſhip of the Prince, tho, before 
he retir'd into Germany, he had of his own ac- 
cord reſign'd that Imployment into the Hands 
of the Governante General: Inſomuch that that 
Prince, after his Army was disbanded and ſepa- 
rated, was advis'd and indeed oblig'd to ſeek 
Aſſiſtance and a Placc of Refuge in theſe Coun- 
tries, as Stadtholder of the States, who recei- 
ved him into Protection. | 

Thus it went in the Year 1574. when the 
ſame Prince was ſick of the Plague at Delft, and 
the Town of Leiden, that was beſieg d by the 
Spaniards, was reduc'd to the laſt Extremity. 
But then a fortunate Wind blew more Water 
thro the Flood-gates of the Dykes of the Maes 
than could have been expected, and drown'd all 
the Country round: Inſomueh that the Spani- 
ards, contrary to all expectation, and indeed 
out of a vain and groundleſs Fear, rais'd the 
Siege of Leiden; and for want of n 
250 | the 
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the Spaniſh Officers thought to have found in the 
Town, when they had taken it, all their Forces 
mut ioy d. | 

In the Year 1575. when Don Lewis of Reque- 
ſens, had, 7 taking the Town of Zirkzee, divi- 
ded Zealand from Holland, and when by taking 
Harlem and Amſterdam he had ſeparated the North 
part of Holand from the South, all was in the laſt 
deſpair of ever beigg able to ſtand againſt the 
violence of the Spaniſh Faction; then Pon Lewis 
dy'd ſaddenly of the Plague, nog had the King 
of Spain giren Order, Who in that caſe ſhould 
proviſionally govern the Netherlands. And this 
gave occaſion to the Spaniſh Troops to mutiny a 
iecond time, ſo that they were declar'd Enemies 
to theſe Countries by all the States of the ſeve- 
ral Provinces. Then the States of Holand and 
Zeeland, following the Example of the Towns 
of Zirkzee, Harlem, and Amſterdam, declar'd 
themſelves againſt the Spaniſh Army and for the 
States. And thus by gaining time the Affairs of 
cheſe Provinces reviv'd a little, and took a bet- 
ter Face. 

Moreover, when William Prince of Orange 


was murder'd at Delft, and that in the Year 


1587. the Earl of Leiceſter had occaſion'd in 
Lheſe Netherlands the moſt dangerous Diviſion in 
the Army, as alſo among the reform'd Inhabi- 


tants of theſe Provinces, fo that the Prince of 


Parma {eem'd to be in a Condition to conquer 
Holand and Zeeland with greater Eaſe, than he 
had done Flanders and Brabant the Spaniſh Coun- 
cil grew jealous, aud envying the Glorious and 
Proſperous Actions of that Prince, thwarted his 
Deligns ; and in the Year 1588, ſent _ + 
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bend his Forces againſt Euglaud, and the Year 
following againſt France. So that ſome brave 
Men, as Plenipotentiaries and Faithful Servants 
to the States, tho they were deſtitute of the 
Reſpect and Authority of Prince William of O- 
range, took ſuch care and govern'd things ſo well 
for the ſpace of about ten Years, during the Mi- 
nority of Prince Maurice, that the Affairs of 
the United Netherlands, before the Year 1600, 
and conſequently before Prince Maurice was ar- 
riv'd to the Age of an experienc'd General and 
able Stateſman, were brought to a ſufficient De- 
gree of Security. All which being true, we may 
with reaſon reſolve and conclude, that the States 
of theſe Countries have maintain'd and pro- 
tected themſelves, by being watchful, by putting 
their Truſt in God, and by gaining time in their 
greateſt Straits, and moſt difficult and dan- 
gerous Conjunctures; and that we truly owe not 
out Support to any human Wiſdom, or to our 
_ own Strength, or that of other Men. 

Thus having thro this whole Diſcourſe ſhewn 
the Leſſon of this Fable, we think it needleſs to 
expreſs it more plainly here at the End. 
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